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NO WEAR-OUT— 
NO DEPRECIATION 10 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS! 


No matter how iong after installation — Nat- 
ural Slate Blackboards are always like new. 


They are Sanitary, Dustless, Fireproof, Easy- 
to-Clean, Easy-to-Write-On—the one material 
that will satisfactorily and permanently meet 
all modern schoolroom requirements. 


The first cost of Natural Slate Blackboards is 
their only cost! That’s why school authorities, 
builders, and architects, in most every case, in- 
sist that the Boards be Natural Slate! 


rao N NO POR OO 


Many Schools have been using Natural Slate 
Blackboards for over 75 years. What better 
proof of their permanent service can be cited? 


wee i a 


' Write for interesting data and information on 
Natural Slate Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVENUE 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


———— = sear CUR wee Sw 








Johnson 
DUAL THERMOSTAT 


Automatically controlling each school- 
room constantly and correctly at the de- 
gree of temperature required during school 
hours, regardless of outdoor weather 
changes: Johnson Dual Thermostat Sys- 
tem supplies a night time fuel economy 
as well. At the close of school for the 
day, operation of a wall switch iurns off 
the heat in all of the rooms, save those to 
be used at night: for night classes, meet- 
ings, etc. Next morning the same wall 
switch operation turns on the heat in all 
of the rooms again for the day. A day 
and night heat control convenience and 
fuel economy factor of invaluable worth; 
and definitely essential. 
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Burning 40% 


More Coal Than 
Necessary ... 
Is Not Efficient 


School Board 
Management. . 


To allow your schools to continue without 
Johnson Dual Thermostat Heat Control, and 
thus continue to consume 25 to 40 per cent 
more coal than required and necessary, cer- 
tainly is contrary to your board’s policy and 
purpose. The thing to do is to install Johnson 
Dual Thermostat Heat Control in all of your 
schools, and thus save that 25 to 40 per cent 
annual fuel waste and excess cost and extrava- 
gance. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN U.S. A. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE _ 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 


JQHNSON 





The All Metal 


System 





The Dual 
Thermostat System 
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| KEWAN EE 


STEEL Riveted 


B°ILERS 


5 _ The name KEWANEE on 
; : a heating boiler inspires con- 
fidence in the building owner, not 
merely because KEWANEE means 
35 years of square shooting in the 
heating business, but because | 
other dependable people are 
ready to stake their own rep- 
utations on KEWANEE 
integrity. 
















There 
won't be an 
orphan heater in 
the basement if you 





buy your boiler from 





a responsible concern 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS,TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNER 
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DENCER VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 
Il ll 














oh alto! 9 
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Cc. T. PLUNKETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ADAMS, MASS. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, Architects. 








THOMAS SNELL WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, Architects. 





















The Due in part to the inherent characteristics of the 
multi-stage turbine and to the correct design and 
‘ proportions of the system as a whole, Spencer equip- 
Univer sal System ment produces the right proportion of vacuum to 
volume at the end of the hose, for both bare floor 
work and carpet work, which proportion is automati- 
cally changed as often as the operator changes from 
one class of work to the other. This proportion re- 
mains uniform not only for different kinds of clean- 
ing, but also for different distances from the machine, 
representing the same efficiency on the top floor as 
on the ground floor. 


The recommendations of 

.|| our Engineering Depart- 
$]| ment may be obtained on 

‘|| any cleaning problem with- | 

| out cost or obligation. | 





Quins: 


The Spencer System is therefore a universal clean- 
ing system operating with uniform efficiency regard- 
less of the distance or nature of the cleaning. 


There is still time to equip existing school 
buildings during the summer vacation if 


action is taken promptly. A system of rugged construction—the Spencer is 
a machine of great simplicity and durability. There 
are no valves, belts or other complicated parts requir- 
ing constant adjustment or repairs. The cleaning ap- 
pliances and tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly, and inexpensively 
replaced. 


Write for list of school installations and 


complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 











THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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In Wisconsin, too— 


A Steadily Growing Trend 
toward Pacific Heated Schools 


The remarkable performance rec- 
ords of Pacific Steel Heating 
Boilers have gained the attention 
of architects and heating engineers 
throughout America. Seldom has 
a major unit of equipment won 
its way so quickly into the “upper 
crust’”’ of heating installations. 


Pacific Boilers have definitely estab- 
lished their leadership with those 
responsible for school heating 
plants — one of the most critical 


groups in the architectural and 
engineering professions. Pacific in- 
stallations in school buildings now 
dot the map from Minnesota to 
Texas, and from New England to 
California. Under all sorts of cli- 
matic conditions, with every type 
of fuel, Pacific Boilers give con- 
tinuous, dependable service with 
exceptionally low operating cost. 


Write for catalog and list 
of Pacific-heated schcols. 


Whitefish Bay Grade School, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Martin Tullgren & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., Archi- 
tects. One No. 826, 18,000 sq. ft. Pacific Oil Burn- 
ing Boiler installed by Rice Bros., Milwaukee,Wis. 


Burlington Senior High School, Burlington, Wis. 
Oppenhammer and Obel, Green Bay, Wis., 
Architects. Two No. 628 Pacific Smokeless 
Boilers, rated at 22,000 sq. ft. each, installed by 
John F. Ahern Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Mag 


PAC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 





The known reliability of 
Von Duprin latches is 
merely the logical result 


of their rugged simplicity, 
their strength of design, 
their painstaking work- 
manship. 


eo 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


185242422,1927 
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7 
Bane the Univent, windows 


can be kept closed — yet the stimu- 


lating outdoor air is brought IN-— 


DOORS, filtered of dust and soot, 
warmed to the exact temperature 
desired, and circulated to every 
nook and corner of the room, with 
invigorating air motion but with- 
out draft. 

A storm may be raging outside, 
but in the Univent-ilated room is 
an automatically controlled, com- 
fortable temperature—a dust-free, 
damp-free, draft-free atmosphere 
that acts as a tonic on minds in 
the making. 

To ask teachers to depend on 
opening and shutting windows for 
ventilation is to ask them to be 
satisfied with dangerous drafts, 
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VENTILATION 






blowing papers, and disturbing out- 
side noises that break up school 


routine. But closed windows, with- 
out proper ventilation, mean stag- 


nant, unhealthy air. The only solu- 
tion to the school ventilating 
problem is a scientifically engi- 
neered ventilating system that 
provides a constant air supply re- 
gardless of the weather or tempera- 
ture outside. 

For new buildings or old — au- 
thorities endorse the Univent as the 
most economical and efficient venti- 
lating system known. Thousands of 
schoolrooms are Univent-equipped. 

If you are interested in 5 ven- 
tilation you will be interested in 
our free book, ‘‘Univent Ventila- 
tion.’’ Send for your copy today. 

< 


“ “ 


*Woodrow Wilson School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Il. 





BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW 


UTICA SCRANTON 








Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
Sales and Service 


DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 








BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


DENVER VANCOUVER 
SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


PORTLAND 
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/ | -| A new fire-exit latch bolt 











that can’t be jammed 





EDINBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDINBURG, TEXAS 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects 


A OOAMOLL OLMEDO AAO 


Awning Type Windows 
Excel for Schools 


| Lennie thimelssilaiatr spumpascsmsnipyseliliy 
gt ; 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


| | 
i -— Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 


Fee 


% 
a 
4 i ey 
0 a mS 





er 


School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the ly 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


| SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 








| Security. 

| The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 

' they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 


D O N O VA N | desired. 


| Quick Exit At All Times. 
| W . | is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
NIVERSAL INDOWS opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 
| Door Closers 
AWNING TYPE | 


close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 


foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 


Complete Information Sent on Request : 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 
General Sales Office—1916 Broadway SARGENT & COMPANY 


OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA Manufacturers 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


i eee? New York Chicago 
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—And in our Leading Lodges— 


| JIN the Club quarters of America’s most representative | 

fraternal organizations—built, managed and occupied by | 
keen and experienced business men—where satisfactory 
heating service at lowest final cost is insisted upon—Heggie- 
Simplex boilers are found in rapidly increasing numbers. 
Recognition that modern conditions demand modern 
heating equipment and that only the best is good enough. 





Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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Dignity and 
Permanence in 


Floors of 


Oak 


Ouiver WENDELL 
HouMEs in his delight- 
ful poem, “The Dea- 















HH con’s Masterpiece, or 
a hs The Wonderful ‘One- 
n Commerce ey . «oe 5 
and_Administra- Sa Hoss Shay — the 
sien Reading yy building of which only 
of the arper = . . ° 
ot atin, the strongest materials 


were used, including 
floors of oak, points 
this moral: ‘‘little of 
all we value here wakes 
on the morn of its 
hundredth year, with- 
out both feeling and 
looking queer. In fact, 
there’s nothing that 
keeps its youth, so faz 
as I know, but a tree 
and truth.”’ 


University of 
Chicago, oak 
floors are in use. 


In college libraries 
and reading rooms, de- 
voted to the study of 
truth, what more fitting 


Put your floor- than floors of oak— 


i oblems 
. ae ak from the tree that en- 
We will gladly dures for centuries, rec- 


serve you. 


ognized for ages as the 
symbol ofcharacter and 


dignity! 





Oak floors grow 
more mellow and beau- 
tiful with time; a little 
attention to the surface 
is all that is needed to 
keep them in perfect 

.condition. They are 
sanitary, because the 
tight continuous sur- 
face repels dirt; and 
healthful, because wood 
diminishes the strain of 
constant standing and 
walking. 


Valuable information 
on the uses, advantages, 
and proper care of oak 
floors will be mailed 
to school officials on 
request. 


Oak FLoorinc 
BurEAuU 
1267 Builders Building, 
Chicago 
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" ‘Teme Te Think About 
Athletic Field Enclosures 


—The season’s big football games 
are only three months ahead 


A Cyclone Fence enclosure is vital to a self-sup- 
porting athletic program. Establishes fixed entrances 
where everybody pays. Facilitates orderly handling 
of crowds. Protects grounds, reduces maintenance 
expense. Improves the general appearance of the 
property, makes the athletic field a credit to the 
community. 


The Cyclone Fence Company has specialized for 
years in fencing athietic fields, school grounds, and 
other public property. Cyclone Service includes 
erection by trained crews in the direct employ of the 
Cyclone Fence Company. Phone, wire, or write 
for complete information. We erect fence anywhere. 


Cyclone Fence Company aT, 
Main Offices, Waukegan, Illinois. hoe 3 
Works and Offices: 


GOMPANy 
North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 





The Mark 
of Dependable 
Property 
Protection 





For School Grounds Wrought Iron Fence 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. Standard designs, also special 
Tubular steel posts and frame- designs from architects’ draw- 
work, all copper-bearing ma- ings. 
terials. 


The only fence made entirely of copper- 
bearing materials—for maximum endurance. 





© C. F. Co. 1927 
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The Economical Way of Heating 
and Ventilating School Houses 


SS MERE | 4 


HE Heatovent system of ventilation provides the utmost economy 
when the factors of first cost, maintenance cost and operation cost 
are considered in relation to efficiency of results. 


Simple units with no duct system mean low first cost. 


Indestructible copper coils, and louvres, 
bronze bearings for moving parts, sim- 
ple adjustments, ready accessibility for 
cleaning and highest grade furniture 
steel cabinet insure the minimum main- 
tenance cost. 
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Operation of units only in rooms used, 
full thermal efficiency, provision for re- 
circulation of air for quick warming of 
room before occupancy, reduce operat- 
ing costs to the lowest practicable point. 


Healoven 





The Heatovent is low enough to 
fit under the window sill. It is 
only 138” in depth which means 
very little aisle obstruction and, 
if desired, can be recessed 5” 
leaving only 8” projection. 


Heatovent engineers are 
at your disposal to help 
you work out the best 


type of installation for 
I. B. Baylis, Architect, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. J. E. Curley, Heating Contractor, Sea Cliff, L. 1., N. Y. any given condition. 


MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOL 


Our new catalog is now ready. Write for your copy now. 
Any of our Branches can supply you. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


254 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Fals Building, Seattle, —oe 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 400 Penobscot Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 307 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, III. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1101 Realty Building, ok BY Ohio. 


403 Military Park Bldg.,, Newark, N. J. 
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It costs less to clean 
most efficiently 


WHAT statement is simple truth. The most 
efficient method of cleaning is that of the 
suction system. It removes the dirt instead 
of merely stirring it up and letting most of 
it settle again elsewhere. You know this. 


But you may not know that, over a period of years, 
the suction system of cleaning costs far less than 
ordinary sweeping. This fact has been proved many 
times. We shall be glad to furnish an impartial en- 
gineer’s survey contrasting the cost of Tabco clean- 
ing with hand sweeping. The figures will give you 
food for thought. 


Tabco cleaning systems are not to be compared to 
the ordinary so-called “vacuum” cleaners. The re- 
semblance only extends to the method of work. The 
actual equipment is far different—and better. Tabco 
units never wear out. 


There are Tabco cleaning units for all requirements. 


They range from small portable sets to huge sta- 
tionary installations with piping systems and remote 
outlets. They all do the work and differ only as to 
capacity. 


Send for descriptive booklet today. 





ALLEN & BILLMYRE CO. Inc. 


Pneumatic Engineers 
537 GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 











TABCO CLEANERS 
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Sanaboard 
Keeps 


Black- 
Boards 


Really 
BLACK! 


ANABOARD is a blackboard cleaner scientifically 

built to clean blackboards quickly and thoroughly 
yet without harming the surface. Being perfectly 
neutral because of the Laboratory Method of manu- 
facture, there is no caustic or strong alkali present which 
would have a tendency to gray the composition types 
of Blackboards. Neither is there any oily residue to 
make boards slippery. Free from Soda and cannot 
leave a white deposit as caustic cleaners do. Sanaboard 
cleans rapidly and need not even be rinsed off. Saves 
hours of time. Simple to apply. Economical in use. 


Ask for sample. 
Zef-ir Blocs, 


Liqua- San Liquid Soaps Crystals and 
Liquid Scrub Compounds Blockettes. 
Disinfectants Deodorants. 


OYhe HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES, Jc 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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Togan Schoolhouses Endorsed 


by Scores of Users 


Togan schoolhouses are time-proven products 
that are giving complete satisfaction to many 
communities in various parts of the country. 


Designed and constructed by an organization 
with broad experience in developing a highly- 
specialized product, Togan schools leave noth- 
ing to be desired from the standpoint of appear- 


ance, quality, and service. 


You can choose any Togan schoolhouse with 
the full assurance that it will continue to give 


all the comforts and conveniences 
that modern up-to-date school 
housing requirements provide at 
moderate cost. 

With a Togan School, vou are free 
from the usual worries of building 
that accompany the local carpenter- 
built method. Togan plans are 
designed and passed on by experts. 
They are planned to conform to the 
strictest school building laws in 
every State. 


. 


Togan construction permits quick easy erec- 
tion and gives maximum strength and endur- 
ance with a minimum of time and labor. If 
desired, an experienced superintendent from 
the factory will relieve you entirely from any 
detail in connection with the actual erection. 
He will assume the entire burden and turn over 
the school to you when you want it with every- 
thing completed ready for use. 





Built up at the factory and carried 
in stock, they can be shipped 
promptly upon order. Why be 
satished with less when a Togan, 
with its many advantages consid- 
ered, costs no more? 


The new Togan catalog fully illus-. 
trates and describes a variety of 
designs to fill the requirements of 
both large and small communities. 


Write for a copy today. 


TOGAN STILES, Inc. 


1604 EASTERN AVE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





TOGAN TWO-ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





| F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY | 
| Architects | 


Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





| HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists | 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


— 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, wen = 





he 


[RAM PTON & BOWERS _—is 


| 
Registered Architects 
Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


412 11th St. seceses. saacsoenste W. Va 





MARTIN J. GEISE 
Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
\llinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


QUINCY. ILL. 
8th and Main Sts. 


KEOKUK, [OWA. 
| Y.M.C.A. Building 


| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 

| GIESECKE & HARRIS 
Architects 

| Specializing in School Design 


| 207 West 7th St. Austin, Texas 


AND 














HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


51244 Main St. — Penn - Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 








HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 


NEW YORK | 


| 16 Morningside Ave. 





















COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 
N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 














GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
| Newark, New Jersey 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


| 

i} 

School Architecture A Specialty 

OFFICE & STUDIO 

| Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 





HAMILTON FELLOWS | AND > | 
WILKINSON 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
| 814 Tower Court, Chicago _ 
| 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. 1. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


| 130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Specialists in School Building Design 


ee 
HERSH & SHOLLAR 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 








WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


HOLMES & FLINN | 


Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 













WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





—_—<—$—$— — — — 
| WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


| Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


DES MOINES. IOWA 
Mechanical Equipment of 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 


———————— 
| FERD. L. KRONENBERG | 
ARCHITECT 
| 18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. | 


Special attention given to school planning 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralpn C. Liewellyn 
| F.A.1 A. M.W.S.E. and A.I.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


Philip R. Hooton, A.|.A. Edwin Roozen 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 






ARCHITECTS 
311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 















| TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
| 
| 
| 


38 S. Dearborn St ARCHITECT ings in Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Assistance render- 
. ; Specializing in Bloomington, ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
Chicago. School Buildings. IMinois. ject until its completion. 











T. MACLAREN C. Godfrey — iT | CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
Member of the American Institute of Architects and ; : . 
William B. Bragdon Registered Architect & Engineer 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECTS School Specialist 


320-322 Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Elizabeth, New Jersey 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


















IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 


F. and Past Pres. A. |. A- M. Am Soc. C. E. 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM ALLEN B. POND, F. A. |. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 
Architects POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
| ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





HENRY H. TURNER | 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 | 






| 
| 
| 1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MORRIS W. MALONEY | ROBERT J. REILEY Frank Upman, A. 1. A. Percy C. Adams, A. I. A. 














ARCHITECT secuirect UPMAN & ADAMS : 
| 23 Pearl Street REGISTERED ARCHITECTS | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
! 12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. | 
| W. H. McLEAN | sine | Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
| ARCHITECT A. W. E. SCH | | ; | 
| 713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., | | Architects and Engineers | 
3 BOSTON, MASS. ARCHITECT | 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
} Specialist in Designing and Planning of OLEAN, N.Y. | Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings | 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 








| School Buildings | 
| ql 








KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


ees ikC PH WAN RATA, GE GELERE AIA 
ARCHITECT VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE | 
(| 


nee LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate ARCHITECTS | 
205 Calumet Building Phone 282 PALISAOE, NEW JERSEY FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EAST CHICAGO -- INDIANA Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






















STARRETT AND VAN VLECK VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


ARCHITECTS ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Equitable Life Building | Specializing in Educational Buildings 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Book Building Detroit, Mich. 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects. 


—— 
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Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


| EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
OREN THOMAS Architects 

SCHOOL ARCHITECT Specialists in School Design 

We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 








508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 








Heesesensom 















JOHN NC “NOBLE PIERSON & SON | J.C. WOOD CO. | 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS TOOKER & MARSH | ARCHITECTS 
| meter iectioesSoar | ARCHITECTS ‘ieduenaeene 
| 101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. | 
| 


L™ Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. | 410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA | 
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Multiplex is also used for dis- 
playing general announcements, 
programs, information regarding 
student organizations and activi- 
ties, honor lists, samples of stu- 
dents’ work, etc. 
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A single Multiplex Fixture af- 
a tremendous amount ot tion. Teachers find it improves 
display area in a very limited 
space — offers as much display 








by the School Board 
of New York City 


You will now find Multiplex Educational Dis- 
play Equipment on the General Supply or Ap- 
proved list of the New York City School Board, a 
fact which demonstrates the recognition accorded 


this equipment by the Nation’s largest city. 


For years, universities and colleges throughout 
the country have enjoyed the advantages of Multi- 
plex Equipment. Now New York City leads the 
way in making this invaluable equipment available 


to the city’s teaching staff. 


‘Investigate what Multiplex offers in the way of 
increasing classroom efficiency and securing better 
results from instructors’ efforts. Write for descrip- 


tive literature. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


921-931 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles 





Multiplex focuses the attention 
of pupils upon the subject being 
discussed. It reduces distraction 
and compels complete concentra- 


their classroom efficiency. 


the classroom’s total 


blackboard area. 
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“Just a Few’’— 
Standard Line Patterns 


| ° No. 247 Teacher’s Desk 


No. 1475 Kindergarten Chair 


No. 22 Grade Chair 





( The Standard Line] (The Standard Line) 


ey 














No. 1348 Kindergarten Chair 


Grade Tables All Sizes 





No. 23 Junior Tablet Arm Chair 


No. 5018 Library Chair No. 99 QO Correct Seating Tablet Arm Chair No. 5063 Library Chair 








Send for New Catalog Showing Complete Lines 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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the “ECLIPSF” 





OT djustaplex 


The “Adjustaplex” is in keeping 





with the development of modern 
education. This modern school 
desk is designed for proper 
body support, adjustable to any 
height and assures perfect sani- 
tary conditions. The movable 
feature permits group instruction. 
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-Adjustaplex Model No. 627 


Pedestal Desk Model No. 800 


©Jedestal Desk 





There are vast differences 
in school furniture. See 
“Eclipse,” know “Eclipse,” 
buy “Eclipse,” and be 
assured of the best. 


Adjustment, so essential to meet the 
physical development of children, is ac- 
complished by an exclusive patented device 
with such a wide range that the changing 
of classrooms to fit different groups of pupils 
can be accomplished in a few minutes. 


Sec SSE a 
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The woods used in constructing this chair are 
the finest obtainable. All face veneer are birch, 
all solid parts heavy hardwood stock, backs 
are of laminated construction glued together 
with animal glue,and housed into a solid three 
inch bent top rail also into the legs, seat of 
laminated construction is known asa semi roll. 
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© ablet Arm Chair 


The latest design in tablet arm chair, adjust- 
able to fit the student, movable for group in- 
struction, rigidly constructed and finished to 


= 


eres 


oar 


stand the severe use of school furniture. The 


a o 
( a Jorta ble Chairs ‘Portable Chair Model No. 115 


beauty of this chair is attracting wide attention. 


| The Theodor Kundtz Co. 





(leveland, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities Tablet Arm Chair Model No. 702 





air 
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6¥ )uoplex 


The “Duoplex,” a two unit school desk 
with adjustable features for flexibility, is 
a desirable type of seat for the group 
instruction plan that has become popular 
at the present time in modern schools, 
particularly in the elementary grades. 





“Duoplex Model No. 628 


Have our representative 
show you a “Kundtz” 
installation before you 
buy school furniture. 
Write for catalogue 
of complete line. 





Combination Desk Model No. 301% 





es . 
7) > ° k 

= = \& . 
" OX ombination Des 
se, 
e Built into this model are all the requirements 

of school furniture, beauty, stability and 
i Adjustable Model No. 402 economy which means graceful design, sturdy 


construction and low maintenance cost. 


Oidjustable 
The adjustable feature is present in both 
desk and chair. This model can be furnished 
either open box or lifting lid. Standards are 
of T steel, woods are the finest obtainable. 
The finish is of Proxylin lacquer, well 
known throughout the entire ‘‘Eclipse”’ line. 


OM pera Chair 


The modern school auditorium chair is 
equipped with tablet arm for recitation 
or study hall use. The “Eclipse” tablet arm 
is an advanced design which folds down 
when not in use and permits ample and 
comfortable foot space and aisle room. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Opera Chair Model No. 10 D Offices in Principal Cities 
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TEACHERS ill tell 
you that they prefer ROYAL 
because it needs no adjustable 
loose parts which annoy the 
class at recitations when man- 
ipulated or adjusted [usually 
without necessity]. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
will recommend ROYAL Seats 
because they are constructed 
in such a strong, sturdy man- 
ner that repairs are entirely 
eliminated. a i 


— In general appearance there are none to 
tools : . - . rqn ar) 

Folding Chairs compare with Royal Seats. The exquisite 
Kindergarten a - . om ceeetalis:* . 
iio finish and neat design create a most 


Furniture pleasing classroom effect. 


SCHOOL In point of comfort and inducement to 
FURNITURE 1a cheds , : | r ick] . | ‘. . 
CATALOG correct posture, they quickly become 
Ideal Folding Chair ON chia tite strong favorites with teachers of high 
is durable, comfort- REQUEST that endure . . 
able, stacks compact- forever. st an d a rd S. 
ly, and attractive. 


A comparison is all we ask. 
Samples sent for inspection 
without expense or obligation. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97” 
1130 South Michigan CHICAGO 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 


Aaa 
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OPERA CHAIR No. 600. OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 


THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 
School grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- Write 


Office plete satisfaction in every respect. ‘‘Peabody” service will please you. for 
and Catalog 


. and 
aaah The Peabody School Furniture Co. Lise 


North Manchester, Indiana 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


PEABODY PRODUCTS 
yon tang tt SERVE YOU BEST “ar” 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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Imperial Desks 
o 





Have Satisfied 
Thousands of Users 





Imperial Desks are being used in 
thousands of schoolrooms throughout 
the country. Repeat orders are con- 
stantly coming in from these schools. 
This is a sure sign that those already in 
service are proving entirely satisfac- 
tory. The school officials see that we 
have made no promises which these 
desks are unable to live up to. 


Imperial Desks have made a name 
for themselves. They represent a 
value far in excess of what their mod- 
erate price would suggest. Sturdiness 
is built into them through exclusive 
construction features. Besides, their 
faultless design and beautiful finish 
make them suitable for use in even the 
finest schools. The outstanding reason 
for their popularity is the consistent 
good quality that is found in every 
Imperial Desk. 


Imperial Desks are sold by leading 
School Supply Jobbers and Dealers 
throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Look for this 
mark on all of 
our desks. It is 
your guarantee 


Ol of service. 


This trade mark 
is your assur- 
ance of con- 
sistent good 
quality. 
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As part of the movement to make 
our kindergarten and primary rooms 
as attractive for the little ones as pos- 
sible, Derby offers the above chair. 
In creating a beautiful design, Derby 
has sacrificed nothing of correct pos- 
ture construction. Correct posture 
must come first, always. 


na 


In these days when correct posture 
seating is a thing more desired than it 
is understood, Derby urges prospec- 
tive purchasers of school equipment 
to submit all chairs to competent doc- 
tors or orthopedists for their appro- 
val. Correct posture seating is too 
fine a health aid to be denied our 
school children or to be improperly 
provided. 


Derby School Equipment is manu- 
factured under the Thompson Cor- 
rect Seating Patents. Derby units are 
worked out with the assistance of 
leading educators. Derby is, in real- 
ity, a school specialist. We gladly 
offer our assistance to any School 
Board in planning for their equipment 
needs. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York Boston 
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OLD RELIABLE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 








This trade mark on the back of each genuine piece 


The standard by which all others are judged 

. for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 





not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
... is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard ...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install ...in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trade mark on the back. 
Write for catalog 6-H, toobtain sample and facts. 
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Geographical 
Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapt- 
ed for school use . . . on desk or 
table, or hung from ceiling. For 
45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported litho- 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in 
the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 6 G 


Alpha Dustless 


Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform 
high quality, made of high-grade 
imported materials in a special 
factory ... MO Soap, grease or 
otheringredients harmful toblack- 
boards used. Durable, dustless, 


sanitary, writes clean and clear. 


Extra strong. In “hard,” “medi- 
Very econom- 


um,” and “‘soft.” 


ical. Write for catalog 6 A. 


Dean Standard 
Costello Double- Wall Maps 
Sewed Eraser see Meche 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re- 
inforced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No ‘‘pockets” between felts 
for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noise- 
less. Works better, lasts longer. 
Chosen by school boards every- 
where. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
for catalog 6 E. 


mounted on heavy cloth backing. 
Engraved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to time 
of issuing edition. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
time, steamship routes with dis- 
tances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better,but 
cost less. 48x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World No. America,So. 

Africa. Write for catalog 6 B. 
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Aewauiee 
Economy 


Manifold Desk 











No. 321 OAK 


FOR SERVICE 


Samson Tables have the quality of endur- 
ance. They are made of the finest raw ma- 
terials, and the skilled workmanship employed 
! throughout their construction, assures you of 
complete satisfaction. 





Manifold Desk No. 3015 
Board in Raised Position 





By exclusive methods of construction Sam- 
son Tables are made to endure long after other 
tables have been replaced. “Anchoring cleats” 
are so fastened to the under-tops that they pre- 
vent warping and hold the rails and drawer- 
slides rigidly in place. And the legs are “taper- 
miter-joint boxed” to give them the same 
thickness of stock throughout the entire leg. 





Same Desk with Rear View, 
Board Lowered Board Lowered 


Combination Drawing, Art and 
Manual Training Desk 


These desirable features provide the neces- 
sary strength to make Samson ‘Tables give a 


Designed and employed in the schools of Des Moines by life-time of unexcelled service in your school. 


Mr. J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of Schools; Mr. R. ¢ 
Woolman, Director of Industrial Education, and Miss Estelle 
Hayden, Director of Art, this Kewaunee Manifold Desk has 
been adopted by many schools to solve the problem of a too 
limited space for the increasing student body. 


This well-known 
Trade Mark is your 
Guarantee of Quality 





These advantages have been demonstrated and accepted: 


1. It permits the use of the same room for a number ol 





purges. and Workmanship. 
2. It reduces investment in additional buildings. Your inquiry will 
3. It increases the versatility of class arrangements. bring complete infor- 
Also, it permits all students to be comfortably seated with mation. MUTSENLER GRGTHERS CO-MAPPANEE.1000.. 0.5. A 





unobstructed vision, facing in one direction. 
May be used for Fine Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Indus 
trial Arts or Crafts, or for general academic work. Satisfac- 
tory for Kindergarten, Primary, or High Schools. MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
The Kewaunee Manifold Desk is manufactured in various 
styles and fully guaranteed. NAPPANEE INDIANA 


You will be interested in our complete line of Art and 
Drawing Tables and Vocational Furniture. Send for Catalog 


No. 8 
Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 


ECONOMY PLANT NO. 2 — 
ADRIAN, MICH. o. 329 OAK 
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Reco enized Authorities 
in High School Seating 


It is but logical that with a half century of seating 
experience ‘‘American”’ craftsmen should produce 
the finest of high school seats. 4 great features — 
Hygienically Correct — Mobility — Adjustability — 
Swivel Seat. All unite to effect an unprecedented 
adaptability to high school use. 


One high standard of quality — ove measure of per- 
formance. Eighty-five inspecting experts zealously 
keeping watch over “American” standards . . . and 
now, an enviable record for high school installations 
establishing ‘““American’’ recognition. 

Send for Catalog S-125 


American Seating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE **ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING ; 
The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 


will never pull loose. 
Made in three sizes 
Large 
Medium 
Small 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 


it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 





“ALL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS” 


SINCE 1893 
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When in the market for any items of school 
furniture or supplies we can serve you to your 
advantage. Don’t place your orders until you 
have seen 


OUR NEW CATALOG OF 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR YOUR “an TODAY 


A portable table, permitting clearing of fioor 
Hygienic, sanitary. Permits greater freedom, 
seating capacity, reduces costs and follows out the suc- 
cessful new plan of “‘group instruction.’ 


Vacation Time<—A Good Time 
to Change Over 


“Seating Efficiency” is a 
booklet that should be in the 
hands of every educator this 
vacation period. It outlines 
the new “group instruction” 
plan for greater seating effi- 
ciency for first and second 
grades, a new and better method 


=) 


YOU CAN ALWAYS GET THE MOST 


endorsed by leading educators. 
Get the facts now, study them 
at your leisure, and be prepared 
to inaugurate this new and bet- 
ter system when school opens 
again, 

Send for your free copy today. 


RINEXHIMER Bros.Mes Co. ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN FOR SALESMEN. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


FOR THE LEAST COST 
AT 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
1028-36 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where 
Fixed Seating 


Required 


The demand now, where 
fixed seating is required, is 
for a single pedestal desk. 

We have met this demand 
most admirably and success- 
fully, everyone admits, with 
this 


New 






The same desk 
equipped with the 
Moeser Extended 
Arm. 


Pedestal Desk 


It has the Universal adjustment, that is, vertical and hori- 
zontal in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely loosen the 
set bolt and raise or lower the desk to the height desired. 
There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 


The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically to 
the human figure, and afford the maximum amount of com- 
fort. 


It is easy to keep clean. There are no grooves, channels 
or openings where dust can collect. 


The large base insures permanent fastening to the floor. 


“National” Pedestal Lecture or Recitation 
Room Seats, equipped with Tablet Arm—High 
School, Kenosha, Wis. 


REGULAR 
PEDESTAL 
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DESK. 


The Moeser Extended Arm Rest 


Is a wonderful improvement. The back is sup- 
ported; pupils have adequate writing space with 
proper arm support; they look straight forward, 
without twisting—the posture is comfortable, con- 
venient and healthful. 


The attachment surfaces for top and seat are also larger 
than that used on other single pedestal desks. 

The wood parts used are all made from selected birch, 
thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried. Seat brackets are of 
unbreakable malleable steel. 

We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our 
complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 








“National” Adjustable Pedestal Desks—English 
Room, Kenosha, Wis., High School. 
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| The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESK” (as illustrated) 
| is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


| The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


ec al mn 








Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 
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All Welfare designs fully 


covered by patents. 


A Complete 
Line of 


MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESKS 


and 


STATIONARY 





We can always go 
back to the man 


"he 


who has bought 
Welfare desks— 
and we are satisfied 





to be measured by 
our repeat business. 


WELFARE SEATING COMPANY 
1119 Glenrock Avenue 
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Waukegan Illinois 
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DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO. 





July, 1927 


Factory, Holly, Mich. 
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READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
READSBORO, VERMONT 
‘“‘READSBORO” FURNITURE — QUALITY and SATISFACTION 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
SEATING 


SINGLE FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 








No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 





SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 





FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 





| 
| 
No. 461 
SALES ROOMS: 
ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 
11 Steuben Street S. E. Cor. 3rd and 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
$514 Luckie Street CLAIRTON, PA. 1515 W. Ninth St. Box 742 | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
714 N. Howard St. New Terminal 
BOSTON, MASS. Warehouse 
27 Haymarket Square MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 36 Fourth St., North, TRENTON, N. J. 
| 1900 South Boulevard 206 West State Street 
Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. | 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
1112 Preston Avenue 1123 Broadway 


601 Mission Street | 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
204 East Jefferson St. 


Wilson Sta. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
406 Prospect Bldg. 
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TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 


The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. 
| WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON REQUEST. 


ECONOMICAL ENDURAROC EVERLASTING 


BLACKBOARD 


_  ammameananeRIneN NnREN AARSRER | nether RAS hah SARL NE 
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ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 
565 Market Street, Co., Co., Jackson, Miss. 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. 8S. Seng, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
923 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., 
728 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc., 

S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 

Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 





MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So.LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Utmost in Blackboard Service 


i a Fa) Flcubee 7 , J A Superior Blackboard 
























SLATEBESTOS has established a new standard of excellence for 
= blackboard use. Itis hard as rock anda slate black color all the way 

LATEBESTO Hh through. The surface is non-reflecting, dense, uniform velvet- 

Th Permanel® Blackboard a smooth, and takes chalk so that it produces a clear white mark, 

F | Wy easily discernible from any part of the room. Slatebestos is supe- 





< ue rior to natural slate in that it is. more fire-resisting, costs less, is 
-—/;. . . . . 

i tk , : crane os i less subject to breakage, and it actually improves with age. 

nee, ee ee ee oe ee eee : pa _ __ 
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Gives Entire Satisfaction 
SLATEROCK is just what its name implies: a rock core with a 


slate surface. It is a permanent blackboard, the life of which is 
measured only by the life of the school building itself. Extreme 
care and exacting supervision in the process of manufacture 
have made a superior rock into a blackboard that is supreme in 
every way. 











Dependable — Serviceable 


SLATOPLATE has proved its worth throughout the many years 
of satisfactory service it has rendered its many users. Built of 
the finest wood-pulp, it is specially treated to make it stiffer, 
harder, stronger, and more dependable than other boards. 





4 
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Details, free samples, and catalog on request. 


Beckley-Cardy Company *’S:-. Chicago, III. 








(| ESSEX DRAWING TABLE | SQUIRES INKWELLS 
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| We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three ? 
ie i Silica ail , | different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
This is our improved “Essex” Drawing Table—the glasses fit either style of top. These fit 127/32 
standard of the art room, classroom and studio — inch holes. 
sturdy and well balanced. SQUIRES No. 58 SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 


The raising and lowering mechanism is of an im- 
proved type requiring no clamps or ratchets — it 
stays where you stop. 


The table may be raised from a minimum of 34 
inches to a maximum of 48 inches. 


The Board is of oak, gold- 
en oak finish unless other- 
wise specified. 


Size of board, 23 x 26” a 

: ” hood . SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
with 7 Shelf automatical BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 
ly held in a horizontal po- 


sition regardless of the 
angle of the board. The 
arm and tray with drawer 
is standard equipment. 





















We solicit the pri- 
vilege of quoting on 
standard as well as 
special equipment. 















Ask for a copy of 
Catalog “‘N.” 






Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 













New York Blue | in three sizes, to fit holes 112’, 134” or 1%”. 
Print Paper | Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when 
Company, | desired. 
(Wooden Goods Division) We make several other styles of inkwells. 
92-96 Terrace Ave., Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 







JERSEY CITY, N. J. SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508-2ND AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Steel line includes every type of seating that schools require. 


- Steel Furniture Company engineers backed by large resources and years of 
experience have achieved in the new Steel line, the greatest seating values 
ever produced. 


There is Steel seating of enduring beauty and quality for school auditoriums 
—comfortable and strongly-built seating especially constructed for classrooms, 
assembly halls, and lecture rooms. 


Steel Furniture Seating has made a splendid record of perfect service in hun- 
dreds of schools everywhere. It is built of the finest materials obtainable and 
designed by engineers who know every school seating requirement. It costs 
you no more to get this better seating. 


Our Planning Service is at your disposal to help you solve your seating prob- 
lems. Write today for complete details. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 








Pets at 
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STACKS FLAT for CONVENIENCE of STORAGE 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 


FLAT FOLD 





HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, 








Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
P 5 to all gee Age my ; 8 : 
rice $32.50 provided with nine feet o 
$ Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
The Little Giant is a mod- 4 Universal plug ready to at- 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 
aa epeccepted aristocrat ~~ Jeable iron and aluminum, its 

° ac ard eraser ciean- . . . 
ers to work in your schoo) Weight is but eight pounds 
under our guarantee of sat- and it can be shipped by par- 

isfaction. cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 





1020 S. Foote Street 








INDIANA, U.S. A. 





Now there is a 


New Blackboard! 


O longer need you be satisfied with ordinary 
slate blackboards. Boards fashioned from 
Sani Onyx are far superior. This new hard-as-flint 
material affords a smooth, uniform surface, and 
greater visibility. It does not crack, check, or dis- 
color; and, unlike slate, it requires no repairs or 
refinishing. Outlasts the building itself. 
In addition to the conventional black, Sani Onyx 
boards are made in a restful shade of green. Eas) 
on the eyes and very attractive. Write for samples. 
MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 


ANIONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 























This is the new H - W Sani- 
tary Pedestal Desk Set which 
is causing favorable comment 
among educators. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


PROMOTES SANITATION AND PROTECTS HEALTH 


"THis desk, the latest development of our Research Laboratory, simplifies sweep- 
ing, promotes sanitation, and thereby protects the health of pupils. With 
each unit supported by a single base, a much greater floor area is noticeable to 
the pupil. As a result, this desk deters those minded to litter the floor and, 
consequently, encourages classroom cleanliness. It is sturdy yet graceful, ab- 
solutely rigid, and is made without a single dust-catching crevice or corner. 
This modern desk, made in both adjustable and stationary types, will interest 
everyone concerned with practical seating. 


Our seating experts will be glad to tell you more about this 

Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set and to suggest helpful seating 

plans. The nearest H-W warehouse will send a man to 
you without cost or obligation. 


The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


* 
Lywood - 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 


Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 

Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets Sian a 148 North 10h S 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street ae ae ne oa 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O’Fallon Streets 
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IDEAL CHAIR FOR ANY 
OCCASION 


The “VIKING” All-Steel Indestructible Folding Chair is 
the ideal chair for public gatherings, especially in the school 
gymnasium, meeting rooms, etc., etc., etc. When not in use 
they can easily be stowed away, since they fold perfectly flat 
and can be piled or stacked without slipping or falling. 








Group Units in any Quantity 


With the special clamp and wing nuts, units of any quantity 
can be assembled or dissembled in a few minutes, without the 
use of tools. When assembled, they are absolutely rigid and 
will not become loose or out of line under any handling 
condition. 





“T he Viking” Indestructible Folding Chair Sead tar iesmeted civaler 
costs little more than the ordinary wooden Senda JOr Wiksl¥aled circutar, 
chair. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LOOK FOR 
<———"@E quis MARK ON 


BASKETS of QUALITY 


Popular And 
DUSTLESS 4 | Practical For 
CRAYONS Your School 


| The schoolroom deserves 
an attractive, beautiful, 
are truly ' ' and serviceable basket. 
Crayons of Character ce Our No. 204, illustrated 
| here, provides all these 
features and, besides, fur- 
nishes an assurance of es. 
safety through its fire- No. 204 
proof construction. No 14” High 
wonder it has proven so a 
popular with school buyers all over the country. 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip ; 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or This basket is made of all steel, closely corrugated, 
crumbling. and reinforced at top and bottom. No loose par- 
The dustless feature, combined with uniformity ticles of paper can come out of the No. 204 and litter 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the up your floors. Consequently you have a neater 
ideal crayon for the classroom. looking, more sanitary classroom. 


Your regular scheel supply dealer Further interesting particulars will be sent you upon 
can serve you. If not, write direct. request. 


PENN ART STEEL WORKS 
ep THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. ZF ERIE. PENNA. 
. West Chester Pa. 


“The Goods You Will Eventually Buy” 
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BLACKBOARDS 


“Rock-Plate,” a rock base blackboard, and “Perfecto-Plate,” a fibre base 
blackboard, have improved, rich black, durable, velvety surfaces. It will pay 
you to see these blackboards. Samples will be sent, free, on request. 

Quality at low cost—through economical distribution—has been the Flana- 
gan standard for forty-four years. Ask for our complete catalog No. F265. 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 
920 North Franklin St. 


CHICAGO 
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ENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corpn., architects and heating engi- 
neers, Boston, Mass. A. E. Stephens Co., heating con- 
tractors, Springfield, Mass. 





“giving excellent satisfaction” 


Every maker of equipment likes 
to hear that his product is “giv- 
ing excellent satisfaction.” Par- 
ticularly when the commendation 
comes from such _ prominent 
school architects as the Frank 
Irving Cooper Corporation of 
Massachusetts. 


The Jennings Heating Pump in- 


Jenning 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


stallation at Enfield High is but 
one of hundreds where the supe- 
riority of Jennings design and 
construction is being reaffirmed 
through giving excellent satis- 
faction. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 


CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 


s Pumps 





JENNINGS VACUUM HEATING PUMP 
IN THE ENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
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ust Another Piece of Paper? 





HEN handed an order confirmation with guarantee for school equipment 
B] recently, a School Official remarked, “Well, I suppose that is just another 
piece of paper to file away.” 





True—many, many guarantees are just pieces of paper—not even worth the 
paper.on which they are written. 


But think what it means to a School Official to find that a guarantee really has something 
back of it. 


The users of “STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT have found that with 
every equipment comes a helpful continuous interest on the part of the factory in their 
particular installation. 


A “STANDARD” guarantee really means something, because the Company takes pride 
in all its equipment and has a genuine desire to assure its continuous satistactory per- 
formance. | 


Furthermore, THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY has a thoroughly 


trained and carefully distributed organization which makes this effective service possible. 


Wise School Officials and Architects know the great value of such a guarantee. That is 
one reason why they insist on “STANDARD.” 


Other paramount reasons are that “STANDARD” systems are complete, have been per- 
fected through years of actual school use, and are mechanically and electrically superior 
to any other tvpe of Electric Time System. 


You Can Rely on “STANDARD“ 


A recent example of Mid-West Schools equipped with “STANDARD” Electric Time. 
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SOUTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL, C 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. A. SMITH, ARCHITECT 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES 
1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Canada 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 717 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
10 High St., Boston 562 Penn St., Denver 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 690 Market St., San Francisco 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High St., Columbus 50 Church St., New York 


28 East Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 











: “Makes Every Minute Count” 











Subscription, $3.00 the Year 
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Familiar But Fundamental Facts 


Russell S. Peterson, St. Paul, Minn. 


1. Your town has a school board that the 
children may have the best education that the 
wealth of the community will permit, for good 
schools do not merely happen; they are the 
fruit of careful planning and the earnest de- 
liberation of wise men. 

2. The school board decides the policies by 
which the schools are run, but it leaves the 
actual administration of the schools to the super- 
intendent which it employs for that purpose, for 
administration is a one-man job as far as ulti- 
mate responsibility is concerned. We must have 
one man whom we can hold accountable for 
results, a man who cannot pass the buck to a 
fellow committeeman or a brother board mem- 
ber. Furthermore, the running of a modern 
school system is a professional task, and laymen 
are no more capable of doing it right than they 
are of designing an electric motor or perform- 
ing a tonsillectomy. 


3. In other words, the school board sees that 
the schools are properly managed; it does not 
manage them itself, for if the school board has 
not the ability to select a competent executive 
for the school system, it assuredly does not pos- 
sess the ability to be its own executive. 

4. The school board gets the best results by 
giving its superintendent complete executive 
power and holding him fully responsible for the 
achievement of the board’s purposes, for if the 
schools are to be run with any measure of suc- 
cess, there must be one man whom we can hold 
responsible if things go wrong, and we cannot 
hold the superintendent to that responsibility 
without giving him proportionate power. 


~ 


5. The initiative in all appointments should 
be exercised by the superintendent, for every 
appointment should be based entirely upon the 
candidate’s professional qualifications, upon his 
potential usefulness to the school system, and 
the expert school administrator at the head of 
the school system should be a better judge of 
this than anyone else. 

6. Likewise the function of the school board 
is not to supervise teachers but to make pro- 
vision that teachers are supervised, for super- 
vision, the guidance of the teacher in the class- 
room, if it is going to be done as it should be 
done, is the work of a professional educator. 
Occasionally we see well-meaning but misguided 
persons urge the election to the school board 
of a retired teacher or an ex-principal who has 
turned insurance agent on the ground that such 
men can better supervise the teachers than can 
board members who are innocent of professional 
educational lore. Such people have an entirely 
wrong conception of the function of the school 
board. Hardheaded and broadminded men who 
have the common sense to see that the general 
policies governing the management of the school 
are sound, make better board members than do 
superannuated teachers who feel it their duty 
to putter in affairs which are entirely the con- 
cern of the professional employees of the board. 
7. It is also the function of the school board 
fo see that supplies are bought and not to buy 
the supplies itself, for in these days of speciali- 
zation and varied educational activities, the 
economical purchase of school supplies requires 
such an accurate knowledge of educational prac- 
tice that amateurs or committees of amateurs 
cannot buy to advantage, however good their 
general knowledge of business principles may 
be. 

8. A small school board is generally better 
than a large one, for a crowd affords poor guid- 
agce to any institution. ~ The board must be 
small enough so that some unity of policy re- 
sults from its deliberations. 





9. And as a rule it is better that the mem- 
bers of the board be elected at large. That is, 
every board member should represent all the 
people of the district and not merely one portion 
or ward, for the board members should have in 
mind the educational advancement of all the 
children of the district, and not simply work 
in behalf of the more or less selfish interests 
of their own part of town. 

10. Generally the better school boards have 
a minimum of power entrusted to standing com- 
mittees of the board, for powerful standing 
committees generally mean that the unity of the 
board is weakened, that the will of all the peo- 
ple is not expressed, and that board members 
and board committees are taking over duties 
that belong to the professional staff of the 
schools. Such committees too often mean that 
board members are so burdened with minor de- 
tails that they do not find time for the more 
important tasks of planning and formulating 
the general policies of school government. 

11. Most school-board members do not re- 
ceive any salary for their services on the school 
board, for men and women who are willing to 
assume the responsibilities and griefs of school- 
board membership merely for the sake of the 
service they may render, make better board 
members than those who might be tempted to 
seek the job for the sake of a few dollars if 
board members were paid. There is more dan- 
ger, too, that paid board members will usurp 
duties that belong to the professional admin- 
istrative staff of the schools. 

12. Board members should not encourage 
teachers and parents to take their trouble to 
individual board members, for members of the 
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board as individuals have no more authority in 
school matters than have other citizens of the 
school district. The school board should be a 
court of last resort, and complaints should be 
handled by the board only when the aggrieved 
parties are not satisfied with the ruling of the 
superintendent. 

13. The superintendent recognizes the fact 
that the determination of school policy rests 
with the board as a whole. The entire board is 
entitled to all pertinent information, for the 
superintendent is the servant of the board and 
not of any individual member or faction 
thereof. The superintendent who withholds 
essential facts from some members of the school 
board and looks to guidance only to certain 
other members is defeating the spirit of the 
law, is thwarting the will of the people as 
expressed in their choice of school directors, and 
is courting his own personal disaster. 

14. Neither board member nor superintend- 
ent should ever attempt to sell life insurance, 
bonds, building-and-loan shares, or any other 
service or commodity to any member of the 
school staff, for while the probabilities are that 
such a transaction may be entirely legitimate, 
there is‘always the possibility that the more 
timid of the teachers might feel a compulsion 
to buy, or that an unscrupulous superintendent 
or board member might use his position as a 
club to force his subordinates to purchase from 
him. We do not want to give any teacher an 
opportunity to say that she lost her position 
because she bought her insurance from the 
wrong agent or deposited her money in the 
wrong bank. 

15. The wise school board takes the public 
into its confidence, for no school system can 
progress any faster than one step ahead of its 
clientele. Success in sehool administration is 
permanent only to the extent that the man in 
the street knows and approves the what and the 
why of school policies. 

16. The wise school board is represented at 
conventions of school administrative officers; 
its members read the Scuoot Boarpd JOURNAL, 
for all wisdom or even half of it does not reside 
at home. Oshkosh can learn from Toledo; 
Toledo can learn from Chicago; and mighty 
Chicago ean learn mayhap even from the little 
consolidated school at the crossroads. 


School Equipment from the Manufacturer’s 
Standpoint 


Nelson C. Hunter, Chicago, III. 


Those familiar with that naive classic of early 
Indiana—The Hoosier Schoolmaster—have a 
reasonably accurate picture or background from 
which to trace the American Renaissance in 
education and educational equipment. Romance 
may have a tendency to distort fact, yet old 
Squire Hawkins with his glass eye, straw- 
colored wig and store teeth was an incarnation 
of the “Deestrick Clerk” and Mrs. Means with 
the bed sheet for a tablecloth may be said to 
quite faithfully reflect the culture found in the 
“Deestrick.” 

What the Hoosier Master may lack in histori- 
cal accuracy in its description of the earlier 
schoolhouse may easily be gathered from writ- 
ings of those and earlier days. 

Barnard in his “School Architecture” pub- 
lished in 1848, says of the buildings: “They are 
almost universally bad, repulsive in their exter- 
nal and internal appearance and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor.” Speaking 
ot the seating he adds: “They are furnished 
with seats and desks not properly made, not 
adjusted to each other and not arranged in such 
a manner as to promote the comfort and con- 





venience of the scholars.” From “The Country 
School,” a book published in 1893, we learn: 
“The end seats on these benches were particu- 
larly desirable because they were so built as to 
have a support there for the elbow. . . . To 
get to their places or leave them the boys would 
sit down, lift their feet and with a quick whirl 
swing them to the other side. . . . Against 
the wall ran a continuous desk accompanied by 
a backless bench. The scholars eased them- 
selves of the discomfort of backless seats by 
turning and using the edge of the desk as a 
back support.” 


If these brief quotations serve to throw any 
light upon the crude furnishings of the earlier 
schoolhouses, Andrew D. White, in one of his 
books, illustrates still another curious fact about 
schoolhouses, namely, the use to which a school 
building might be put. In northern Ohio, in 
about 1836, it was desired to use the schoolhouse 
to hold a debate on the economic advantages of 
railroads over canal boats. Permission was em- 
phatieally refused on the grounds that railroads 
were sacrilegious, for in the language of the 


(Concluded on Page 96) 











The relationship existing between property 
and the assets of a public-school system was dis- 
cussed in a recent article in this journal. In 
that article it was pointed out that including the 
school plant value as fixed asset in the same 
sense as is done in private business “may be 
misleading and may distort the true financial 
status of the school district.”! This point of 
yiew does not detract in any way from the im- 
portance of property management and account- 
ing. It places greater emphasis on the more 
important aspects of the school plant and an 
added significance to the reciprocal interdepend- 
ence of property and the educational services 
that schools are to render. 

The school plant ineludes all lands, buildings, 
and equipment used in connection with the 
operation and maintenance of a public-school 
system. Each element of property is presumn- 
ably acquired to render some specific service or 
services related directly or indirectly to the edu- 
eation of the children attending school. The 
proper management of this property presupposes 
that each element made available for school use 
is selected beeause of its adaptability and fitness 
for the services to be performed. This would 
obviously apply whether the property under con- 
sideration is the selection of a school site, the 
construction of a school building, or the pur- 
chase of chairs for kindergarten use. 

Selection and adaptability are intimately 
associated with the life of the property. 
Property has a more or less extended useful- 
service life. If the school plant and its various 
elements are to be closely joined with the edu- 
cational service of the schools, an efficient appli- 
eation of the principles of selection must be 
Many problems of management and ac- 
counting, that special consideration, 
arise out of these principles. 

Summary of the Principle Underlying Manage- 
ment and Accounting of Plant 

The principles underlying the management 
and accounting for school property may be sum- 


made. 
require 


marized as follows: 

1. Those responsible for the administration 
of a public-school system must appreciate the 
important interdependence of the school plant 
and the educational function of the schools. 

2. The life of each element of a school plant 
should be extended for continued use as long as 
the use is economical and the services rendered 
meet acceptable standards. 

3. Standards and specifications for service, 
materials, and construction, as well as standard 
written instructions for the operation, mainte- 
nance, and use must be established and applied 
for all property. 

4. Management must formulate the neces- 
sary practices and procedures to be followed in 
the purchase, storage, distribution, and account- 
ing for property in order to facilitate use and 
provide maximum service at minimum cost. 

5. Management must recognize that perma- 
nent and continued improvement in the admin- 
istration of property and accounting can only 
be made by an intelligent factual study of the 
problems in their relationship to the services to 
be rendered, methods of financing their costs, 
and their service life. 

The Extended Life of the Plant 

The importance of selecting property in the 
first instance with due consideration to its fit- 
ness for service requirements cannot be over- 
emphasized. Faulty or inappropriate selection 
means constant “putting up” with property or 
equipment poorly adapted to its designated use. 


‘Balance Sheet in Public School Accounting. 
Engelhardt, S.B.J.—August, 1925. 


Fred 


Principles Governing Management and Accounting for the School Plant 
Prof. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


The economic loss in such maladjustment can- 
not always be expressed in money values, yet 
the inconvenience and annoyances may have a 
direct bearing on the effectiveness of the school- 
work. It requires courage to ask for funds for 
the replacement of unsuitable or nonusable 
property. It is frequently difficult to justify 
by cost analysis the replacement of obsolete ele- 
ments of the school plant. <A situation that may 
be obvious to schoolmen may make little im- 
pression on the taxpaying public. These factors 
make this principle a very important one. 

Where school authorities are not fully 
responsible for the purchase of property or the 
maintenance of the plant the extended life of 
property has further significance as is pointed 
out in a recent school survey: “Members of the 
survey staff found many evidences of lack of 
adequate cooperation between the city property 
committee, which in Springfield has control of 
the erection, operation, and maintenance of 
school buildings, and the school committee and 
its executives. It is inevitable, when such an 
wuthority is set up, that such conflicts of judg- 
ment should oeceur. One does not have to be- 
lieve that one side or the other is always right 
in order to reach the conclusion that efficiency 
in administration will best be secured by having 
the same authority that is responsible for the 
work that is done in the buildings given full 
responsibility for the erection, operation, and 
maintenance of these buildings.” 

Many aspects of the school plant require 
svecialized professional knowledge, engineering 
skill, and experience in dealing with schoolhous- 
ing problems. Where large sums of public 
monies are to be expended on properties, the use 
of such specialized assistance is in the long run 
the most economical procedure. Under no cir- 
cumstanees should the school plant be expanded 
without a careful factual study of service needs. 
Such an investigation will require a most thor- 
ough study of problems as methods of financing, 
service needs, and the effect of the financing 
program upon current, as well as future needs, 
and the ability of the community to support the 
projected plan. 

In commercial practice the makeshift selec- 
tion of property quickly expresses itself in per- 
formance and in production. In education, 
however, the many variables entering into the 
measure of the resultant effectiveness of the 
schoolwork makes this problem complex. The 
various elements of property are as directly re- 
lated to the resultant achievement in many of 
our classrooms, as are the methods of instruc- 
tion or the content of the curricula. These 
various factors must some day be related to the 
service use of property and their costs. In spite 
of the apparent difficulties, educational manage- 
ment must provide the solution if the schools 
are to have adequate property facilities for the 
most efficient use at minimum cost. 





*Massachusetts. 
Publie School 
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System. 


Report (Springfield, 
Institute of Educational 


search, Teachers College, N. Y. City, 1923. 





; Standards | 
One of the more important phases of plant 


Management in education is the establishment 
of standards for the various elements of prop- 
erty to be used in a school system. The impor- 
tance of such standards is at once evident when 
planning for the purchase, the distribution, the 
accounting, the maintenance, and the use of the 
various elements of school property. The stand- 
ards essential are not only those of the service 
needs of the property in question but also those 
of materials, design, construction, placement, 
and selection. It is also implied that standard 
written instructions are made available for those 
responsible for or associated with the mainte- 
nance, operation, and use. 

Much progress has been made in establishing 
standards for the service use of school buildings 
and grounds. The Strayer-Engelhardt stand- 
ards* for elementary and secondary school 
buildings are generally being accepted in plan- 
ning the plant program o€ public-school systems. 
These standards of service use can be directly 
correlated with the management of the school 
plant, the construction and location of new 
buildings, and the continuous checking up of the 
plant program in terms of educational service 
needs. The various elements comprising the 
grounds and buildings for a school plant are 
rated on the basis ef scores allotted. The 1,000 
points of a score ecard are distributed as follows 
among the major subdivisions :4 


Elementary School 








Item Voints 
Ry MM. Sana eddeueens UR eT Tee eee CRE ore 125 
es, MME ood 44in5 56 $:0:04:45040-6 30040 8004 sos OR 165 
Eels. WOO OMOEA. 60 ii5.0c65004 003 05040000A Nae RA 280 
Bars. MIEN ook 25518 44 ctw a sas kode Ose Cae 290 
Wi SORE NNN 556.0 4.4h.64.00844 oN as obOeSae RES ee 140 
Nae eed bakes adie sneee wk ssaveeksanaues 1,000 
High School 
Item Points 
| SPATE Eee Ee eee ORE PETER OR OT eT ere 100 
rere rere rere rere re ere - 155 
SEE. CTE ONES osc c6 5 55:6d44Gsedasceeeneannee 270 
IV. Classrooms or Recitation Rooms............ 145 
Oe ee are rere errr cose Ee 
Wee GEMGPAL BEPPICS MOOGIS. ..cicccccccaccecceses 140 
VII. Administration Rooms............. snnsnseues 50 
MN 5504 009 aA TASS EER e SOREN ORR 1,000 


In allotting a final score to any single building, the 
judgments of three judges scoring individually were 
utilized so that the final score is the composite of 
judgments rendered by three judges upon each of the 
items of the score card. It should be borne in mind 
that a building scoring 1,000 points is not an impos- 
sible ideal, but that modern school buildings have been 
erected in which practically all desirable standards 
have been met. Buildings which rate above 900 points 
have met, in most respects, the desirable standards of 
modern schoolhousing. Scores falling between 700 
and 900 points indicate that conditions are fairly satis- 
factory, but that the buildings are deficient in certain 
important elements which can be improved in the 
course of time. If the score of a building falls between 
500 and 600 points important changes should be made 
in order to improve conditions. The chances are that 
such buildings are failing to meet the demands made 
upon them by the education program or are in need 
of repairs, alterations, or major changes which, if 
made, will raise the ratings considerably. Buildings 
falling below 400 points in their scores have little to 
commend them. These buildings are obviously the 
ones which should be replaced as school building 
progresses. As a rule, they are the older buildings 
in a community and, in many cases, fail to meet 
standards of safety, sanitation, and lighting.® 


The progress made in school-building design 
and construction is clearly pointed out in con- 


trasting the buildings in Illustration 3. This 
progress is demonstrated in a more factual 


manner in the following table. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent of Waste Area in Certain Selected Elementary 
School Buildings. Floor Area Compared with 
Standards Established for Service Use. 
Per cent of Floor Area in 


™ Excess of Standard Need 
Year Class and Floor Area Unused 
Con- Cloak Attic Basement 
Building structed Rooms Halls Sq. Ft. Per Cent 
1920 0 3 0 0 
2 1893 11 29 19,280 20 
3 1893 19 49 5,625 30 
4 1893 18 51 7,200 40 
8Standards for Elementary School Buildings— 
Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L.. Teachers College, 
N. Y. City 


‘Standards for Secondary School Buildings—Ibid. 

‘Providence. R. I. Report of the Survey of Certain 
Aspects of the Public-School System. Institute of 
Ed, Research. Teachers’ College. 1925. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 
Plant requirements should be anticipated. 
house existed on the block in the rear. 





ee 


ADEQUACY AND SELECTION 
When the above site was selected and the school built, but one old 
This block is now being built up. 


The school board must now go four 


blocks from this school to secure enough vacant land for a playground. 


The data in this table are the calculated floor 
areas of certain selected buildings. The data 
were derived from the blue prints of the build- 
ings selected. The minimum standard floor 
area to accommodate the same enrollment in 
these schools was calculated as recorded in the 
above table. The significance of these figures is 
more apparent when the extended service life 
of a school building is considered. The in- 
creased cost of maintenance and operation due 
to this unnecessary additional floor space is no 
small item. 


TABLE II 
Economies Made in the Redesign of School Furniture 


Estimated 

Number of Saving on Total 
Pieces Item Each Piece Saving 
7 ‘Teachers’ desks............ $ 25.00 $1,750.00 

35 Stenographic and typewrit- 
OME 64.6 :5. 94460600400 25.00 875.00 
36 Bookkeeping desks ........ 25.00 900.00 
64 Free-hand drawing tables. 30.00 1,920.00 
64 Mechanical drawing tables. 22.20 1,420.80 
EZ SBelGering DENER .....ccccee 358.00 358.00 
2 Machine benches ..:....... 118.00 236.00 
S BtANe DONENES 2.06046 ovces 98.00 196.00 
WN 535545 43.2080 0600804.005%40044504 $7,655.80 


Progress is aes being made in the selection 
The fol- 
lowing table shows the economies resulting in 
furnishing a high-school building with a modi- 
fied design of furniture.6 Only eight different 
pieces of furniture are listed in this tabulation. 
Standards of Care and Use 
Property must be kept in condition for con- 


*“Minneapolis Public Schools. Annual Report, 1923-24. 
Page 128. 


and design of classroom equipment. 





ILLUSTRATION 2.. 


With present methods of 
the practice or show the financia 


tinuous service use in order to insure health 
and comfort. 

Faulty methods of operation are frequently 
the cause of unnecessary damage and may 
shorten the life of permanent equipment in the 
schools. Standard written instructions and 
trained personnel are required if this work is to 
be done effectively and efficiently. Reeves? has 
standardized the work of the janitor by a careful 
study, through a job analysis, of the work to be 
done. Womrath® has standardized the organi- 
zation, trained the staff, and has formulated de- 
tailed written instructions for those responsible 
or associated in the care and maintenance of 
school properties. To accomplish this he has 
developed a school in which employees are 
trained for the various janitorial and engineer- 
ing positions. 

Use of Property 

With the changing teaching personnel and the 
large numbers and variety of children that use 
the public school, an added responsibility is 
placed upon management. The schools must 
prescribe the necessary instruction to children 
in the use and care of property. This instruc- 
tion should be a part of the regular school pro- 
gram. For example, the proper care and use of 
equipment in a laboratory is as much a part of 


7An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary 
Schools. C. E. Reeves, Teachers College Publications. 
New York City. 

‘Rules and Regulations for Janitorial-Engineering 
Service. G. F. Womrath. Minneapolis, Minn. School 
Janitorial-Engineering Service. G. . Womrath. 
School Board Journal, February-July, 1925. 
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the scientific training of a student as any other 
phase of instruction. Many thousands of dol- 
lars of property in the form of textbooks are 
loaned to students. Instruction in use of this 
property and supplies is not only necessary to 
the economie administration of the schools and 
the proper preservation of property, but is essen- 
tial in developing proper attitudes in every citi- 
zen toward public goods. 

Instruction should be provided throughout the 
school system for ineuleating a normal, careful 
respectful attitude toward the use and care of 
common property. Publie-school administra- 
tion should provide a means of reporting and 
charging losses or damages resulting from the 
careless or willful negligence of the student or 
employee. The community at large should not 
be held for unnecessary expenditure of this sort. 

There is no doubt but that the cleanliness and 
morality of school children is closely associated 
with property and its care. One has only to ob- 
serve the toilet facilities and sanitary supplies 
provided in some public schools to be convinced 
of this fact. A recent survey staff found, in a 
certain school building visited, that all the 
towels and paper supplied in the toilets had been 
used up at 9:30 one morning. When questioned 
about this matter the janitor replied, “Those are 
my orders. If the little ‘dagos’ can’t take care 
of the paper properly, it’s not my fault if they 
have to go without for the rest of the day.” 
Property management is in many of its aspects 
closely associated with good instruction. 

Quantity 

Much waste and inefficiency results in the 
failure to consider the question of quantity. 
Surveys often reveal conditions where each 
school building in a system is furnished com- 
pletely with equipment, or such materials as 
supplementary readers which have only a 
periodic use. The questions of quantity are, in 
fact, questions of adequacy and selection. A 
well-planned central storehouse with the proper 
means of distribution may in many cases pro- 
vide the most effective service for special equip- 
ment, and make it possible to provide a liberal 
variety of instructional facilities at minimum 
cost. The same plan will not necessarily hold 
for all situations, and each school system must 
study its local problems and work out procedures 
aecordingly. 

Reuse 

Individually and collectively the public is 
very sensitive to the misappropriation and mis- 
use of funds. The public is also very critical 
regarding the expenditure of additional funds. 
After the approval and the expenditure of 
money, there is frequently an absolute indiffer- 
ence as to the future use of the funds or the 
service they render. Property has a cash value 
just as real as the money that purchased it. Tf 


~ 


.A MAKESHIFT AND A MODERN SCIENCE LABORATORY 
chool accounting it is difficult to relate educational services and costs. The time must come when educational administration will be able to justify 
Joss resulting from continued use of inadequate or makeshift educational equipment. 
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not suitably cared and accounted for property is 
subject to loss as is cash. Decrease in property 
values are direct money losses. 

In the process of use property may be only in 
part worn out or destroyed. The remaining 
parts may be salvaged, stored, rebuilt into usable 
property, priced, and again rendered fit for serv- 
ice. Good school management will provide the 
necessary arrangement where these things can 
be done and where accounting will supply the 
facts by which the economy of the procedure is 
or is not justified. Cost reports will also pro- 
vide the data for repricing and for crediting or 
charging when reuse is contemplated. 

Multiple Use 

In the campaigns for the wider use of school 
buildings it has been consistently pointed out® 
that these buildings are empty approximately 
three quarters of the time. School buildings 
are adaptable to more than regular day-school 
use. The school plant is now being used in 
many systems for evening classes and for many 
of the social and recreational activities of the 
community. It is highly desirable that build- 
ings be so used. It is also desirable that these 
factors are taken into consideration when new 
buildings are coutemplated. 

When schools are used for other than regular 
schoolwork, the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance should be prorated to the activity bene- 
fiting by the service. It is not fair to charge 
these expenditures to the cost of day schools. 
Accounts should be established for these general 
community activities and reports should show 
the expenditures made and the cost of maintain- 
ing them. This prorating of cost should reduce 
the general overhead charge carried by the day 
school. 

This procedure holds for large auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, or swimming pools when they are 
constructed especially to meet multiple use. 
The public should know that the additional 
capital burden is not for day schools alone. The 
usual procedure of accounting should not be fol- 
lowed, that is, by charging all the expenditures 
to elementary or secondary education. Multiple 
use of school property is highly desirable, but 
the cost should be prorated on the basis of the 
services rendered. 

School building standards, multiple use, and 
the plan of the school organization are problems 
that school-plant management must consider to- 
gether. This is especially true for the junior 
and senior high school or the school buildings in 
the smaller communities which are designed for 
the elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
A large capital loss ensues and the community 
carries an unnecessary overhead when school 
buildings are not functioning at their maximum 
usefulness. High schools used within 85 per 
cent or more of full capacity are exceptional. 
The organization of the school programs in 
these schools is generally quite excellent. In 
the study of the capacity and use of high-school 
buildings, Packer states that “every one of the 
buildings included has an enrollment far in ex- 
cess of its originally planned capacity. Such a 
situation means primarily that many rooms in 
these buildings are oversized and _ secondarily 
that relatively little care was taken in planning 
the buildings in terms of the needs of the differ- 
ent activities.”1 

The platoon school is an interesting adapta- 
tion or adjustment of the elementary school 
organization to secure greater service use in the 
school buildings. This is especially adaptable 
in larger cities. The following use is made of 
the rooms in a 24-section platoon school :1 





omer Wider Use of School Plant—C. A. Perry, Mac- 
illan. 
Housing of High-School Program—Packer, Paul C. 
—Teachers’ College Publication, New York City. 
™Platoon School in Detroit—Spain, C. L. Detroit 
Education Bulletin, Jan., 1923. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS IN SCHOOL-BUILDING DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


Note the roof, the lighting, and the general plan. 


The establishing of standards for school-building construc- 


tion and design have contributed largely to this improvement. 


Percentage of Time Each Koom is in Use in a 
24-Section Platoon School 
Per Cent 
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In modifying schools to meet this type of 
organization the capacity in larger buildings has 
been inereased as much as one-third over the 
original capacity. 

Not only should buildings and grounds be 
designed and constructed for multiple use, but 
laboratories and special rooms should likewise 





Drawing Table. Drawing Table Redesigned. 





Bookkeepers’ Desk. 
ILLUSTRATION 4 
Progress made by one school system in modifying the 
design of high-school instructional equipment. 


Bookkeepers’ Desk Redesigned. 


be so planned. In planning the facilities for a 
small high school multiple use is especially de- 
sirable. An interesting illustration of multiple 
use of special rooms is the more recent designs 
of equipment for science laboratories.'2 Packer 
in analyzing room requirements of high-school 
programs points out that “specially equipped 
rooms which preclude other than one-purpose 
use result in tremendous waste even in large 
schools. In the schools with small enrollments 
it would be practically impossible to justify the 
loss due to this factor. Every effort should be 
made to reduce this loss by planning for the 
largest maximum combination use possible.”’!3 

Care should be exercised when adopting the 
plans proposed for the multiple use of school 
buildings, and the equipment of classrooms. 
Many plans in their original conception appear 
to be economical and satisfactory for extended 
services, but when executed, are quite undesir- 
able for all or any one of the contemplated 
activities. 

Classification of School Property 

To facilitate the purchase, distribution, and 
accounting for school property a complete classi- 
fication is necessary. Such a_ classification 
should inelude all the elements of the school 
plant. There should be uniformity in nomen- 
elature. Articles should be clearly defined and 
in such language as will be understood by all. 
This is essential if a uniform property account- 
ing system is to be developed for all sehool 
plants. A standard classification contributes 
largely to the efficiency and use of property 


2Description of Science Laboratories in Lincoln 
School, Glem and others. Teachers College Publica 
tion. New York. N. Y. 

%Heusing High-School Programs—Packer, Paul C. 

Teachers College Publication, New York City. 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Woman’s Service on the Board of Education’ 
Rita Knowles, Moline, IIl. 


There is a challenge in the minds of a great 
many men as to the qualifications and the per- 
sonal equipment of women to make them val- 
uable or helpful members of a board of educa- 
tion. There are many reasons for this challenge 
or feeling. Perhaps the women themselves are, 
in a large measure, responsible for it. Women 
have not been accepted or established in business 
or in public service for a long enough period 
to have discovered their particular place or use- 
fulness in the scheme of things. 

Woman’s established and unquestioned place 
in the great plan of the universe has been in the 
home. There she has been for years the center 
of gravity in a little world of her own, where 
the daily program functions under her direction 
and guidance, and where society has long ac- 
cepted her as supreme. But when woman steps 
out of her own small universe and imagines that 
she may still be the center of attraction in a 
different or larger sphere, her position often be- 
comes unsteady. She has so long dealt with 
personalities and with all the details of her home 
problems, that her perspective in a wider field 
may be distorted. Personalities are likely to 
play too large a part in her efforts for service. 

Many women feel that it is necessary to 
demonstrate at every turn that the feminine 
mind, per se, is not inferior. They look upon 
the men with whom they come in contact in 
business as rivals rather than partners. 

There is still a decided sentiment that women 
should not enter into fields of work or service 
outside of the home—stili the belief that men 
should retain their historic position of domi- 
nence. However, the woman who’ has learned 
that she should endeavor to supplement rather 
than supplant the parts that men play in busi- 
ness, is welcome and effective in any public 
service she seeks to enter. 

The feeling that woman is not an established 
factor in the business world, that there is a ques- 
tion of her balance, of her responsibility or sta- 
bility, fills many a man with the primitive terror 
of the unknown, when she crosses the border of 
his domain. He has an immediate fear or sus- 
picion that there is danger of long established 
conventions being blown to pieces. Women 
now in various enterprises or fields of service, 
by recognizing the common prejudices and the 
reasons behind them, and by keeping within the 
sphere of things which they can do as well or 
better than men, can do more than any other 
factor to eventually overcome this attitude. 


The Woman’s Place in the Operation of the 
School Plant 


There are many problems in the operation of 
a school plant in which women are more vitally 
interested and about which they have a better 
understanding than men. Women are inter- 
ested in the housekeeping operation of the school 
problem as it concerns the welfare of the child. 
They are interested in teaching children health 
habits, in the recognition of the need for fresh 
air, regular exercise, and in a systematic body- 
building program. 

The board of education in Moline is composed 
of twelve members, nine men and three women, 
in addition to the president. In my experience 
as secretary I have worked with some ten or 
twelve board members. Thinking 
over the different experiences in connection with 
their service, I was interested to know what 
their views might be of their own experience. 
With the end in view of securing this informa- 
tion, I addressed a letter td each of these women, 
asking three questions: 


women as 


(1) From your experi- 
ence on the board of education, what special or 
Address before the National Association of Public- 
Schoc] Business Officials, Philadelphia, May 20, 1927. 


peculiar service do you feel can be rendered by 
a woman member? (2) What aim or ambition 
of yours failed of realization? (3) What was 
the reason for such lack of realization ? 

The replies to the first question were singu- 
larly significant. Eighty per cent of the 
answers contained substantially the following 
three points: 

As a home requires both the masculine and 
feminine influence for its best management so it 
would seem a system of schools needs both influ- 
ences. 

A woman member can better understand the 
problems of the woman teacher in her relation 
with children. 

Women are more keenly interested in having 
healthful surroundings and conditions for the 
children than are men. 

Question number two did not produce quite 
such a similarity of answers, though more than 
half of the aims or ambitions mentioned were in 
the direction of increased care for the well-being 
of the child—more school nurses, doctors, and 
dentists. 

However, the aims of several had been to in- 
crease the number of women members on the 
board of education. This ambition shows an 
aggressive or militant attitude which seeks to 
dictate, and which excites an antagonistic atti- 
tude on the part of the men. 

The replies to question number three were 
varied. The two reasons most general were that 
their ambitions had been peculiar to women and 
there were either not enough women cen the 
board of education to carry through their ideas 
or projects, or else a lack of funds, which is a 
reason for so many things with so many boards. 

One answer to the third question came back 
with the assertion that when men are in the 
majority they either patronize or bulldoze the 
women. This attitude on the part of a woman 
member precludes the satisfactory acecomplish- 
ment of any project she might promote. The 
feeling that men are antagonistic to the views or 
ideas that women offer in affairs of business is a 
fundamental error. 

We may admit the fact that they are not ade- 
quately equipped by a background of years of 
experience to carry on unaided, the business 
affairs and administration of a school system, 
yet they do possess certain qualities and inter- 
ests which make their opinions on many phases 
of the work very valuable. Men are ready to 
recognize this fact, and are willing and glad to 
accept their opinions. 

The Most Important Quality of the Woman's 


Service 
Perhaps the most pronounced quality which 


asserts itself as a valuable asset to the woman’s 
service on the board of education is the instinet 
of motherhood. This is exhibited in the inter- 
est shown in the welfare of the child. A woman 
member is extremely interested in the health 
and happiness of the child. Her attention is 
particularly attracted to the things that promote 
this condition. Women are alert to the need 
for special departments for the child who does 
not fit in with the regular curriculum. Their 
interest in open-air rooms, separate classes for 
crippled or deaf children, and in all corrective 
measures, is keen. 


The consideration that a woman gives to the 
sanitation of a school building, not from a tech- 
nical standpoint, but from the viewpoint of good 
housekeeping, makes her service a decided value 
in this connection. The housekeeping operation 
of a school system, both as it pertains to cleanli- 
ness and attractiveness, finds the woman’s mind 
peculiariy sensitive. She realizes the effect and 
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considers as very vital to the child’s welfare the 
influence of pleasant environment. 


The Sympathetic Factor of the Woman’s 
Service 
Another quality which women possess more 


than men and which is an important factor in 
the smooth functioning of a school system, is a 
sense of sympathy. The woman member 
through this attribute can often smooth out or 
remove a difficulty with entire satisfaction, 
where a seemingly logical and reasonable but 
less sympathetic solution of the same problem 
by a male member might aggravate the situa- 
tion. 

The individual looms large in her vision and 
appeals to her more forcefully than the routine 
of the schoolroom. She sees the case detached 
from the group and views it as a problem requir- 
ing special procedure. She reposes faith in the 
individual and tempers justice with mercy. 

The woman’s sympathy enables her to deal 
more gently with the problems that arise be- 
tween the three principal factors involved in the 
management of a school system—teacher, pupil, 
and patron. <A difficulty pleasantly and cheer- 
fully overcome is immeasurably more profitable 
than a foreed settlement and insures future 
confidence and cooperation on the part of all] 
coneerned. 

The only danger in this characteristic lies in 
the fact that unless the proper balance is pres- 
ent, sympathy might override wisdom or even 
justice. 

Patience is a virtue which usually is more dis- 
tinguished in the woman than in the man, and 
often proves a most valuable attribute to the 
member of a board of edueation. There are 
numerous items of detail both in the housekeep- 
ing operation of the school plant and in the 
daily preblems of the schoolroom between 
teacher or child that call for sympathy and 
patience that these peeuliar characteristics of 
the woman make her best able to meet. 

Added to this quality is the fact that women 
who choose to enter public service have more 
time to devote to these details that require de- 
liberation, and consequently ean give more thor- 
ough service than a male member who is oecu- 
pied closely with the demands and eares of his 
own business. 

Woman Member Explores New Fields and 

Projects 

A fourth quality which is peculiar to women 
is due to the fact that they are free from tradi- 
tion and apt to be less conservative than men. 
They are willing and anxious to explore new 
tields and to promote new projects. This char- 
acteristic proves an asset to service on the board 
of education when it is used under the advice 
and direction of a trained, well-experienced, and 
tactful administrator. 

It is true that the woman who would advocate 
testing in the schoolroom every new or modern 
project that is presented to her without having 
fully considered its merits or its consequences, 


would be a source both of annoyance and 
danger. However, as much or more harm might 


be done by the conservative, tradition-bound 
male member who is prone to accept the stand- 
ards of education of his father as equally satis- 
factory and inclusive for his son. This impa- 
tience of women at a standstill policy—a policy 
of nonprogress is an advantage which is recog- 
nized and appreciated by trained minds in edu- 
cation. 

Qualities of Women are Valuable Assets 

The qualities peculiar to women are their 
most valuable assets as school-board members, 
and from the standpoint of benefit to the child, 
are worthy of encouragement and consideration. 

Women have proved their efficiency in all of 
the professions. They are making a place for 


themselves in the world of business and educa- 
(Concluded on Page 154) 








The problem of standardizing school equip- 
ment and supplies is not the same as that of 
standardizing machine parts or other manufac- 
tured commodities for general use. 

Before discussing the problem as it appears 
with school equipment and school supplies as 
factors therein, it may be well to look at the proc- 
ess of standardization as it is being accom- 
plished in industrial operations to see what les- 
sons may be learned from that procedure. 

The United States Department of Commerce 
and the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee have apparently achieved marked success 
in persuading business men and manufacturers 
that continued prosperity depends in no small 
measure upon elimination of waste, and that 
this elimination in turn depends largely upon 
the simplification (reduction in number of 
varieties) and standardization (agreement as to 
the varieties to be retained) of manufactured 
commodities. 

In view of the personal prejudices involved, 
the changes in manufacturing methods some- 
times required, the difficulty of securing agree- 
ment as to proper standards, and the further 
difficulty of assuring conformance with the 
standards after they are adopted, the achieve- 
ment of the national standardizing bodies to 
date is really of tremendous significance. 

The advantages of standard electric-light 
sockets, standard pipe-fittings, or even standard 
bases on vacuum tubes for radio sets, will be 
admitted by anyone. The advantages of reduc- 
ing the number of varieties of hotel chinaware, 
for example, from 700 to 160 (as reported by the 
Department of Commerce in 1924) may be less 
obvious, but will be conceded by most persons 
after thev have given careful thought to the 
matter. But the idea of “standardizing” educa- 
tional equipment and supplies meets with con- 
siderable resistance because it seems to carry 
with it. in many minds, an implication of 
standardization of educational processes as well. 

What May Be Standardized? 

Standardization of educational methods is to 
be deplored because, using the words of Dr. W. 
H. P. Faunce, president of Brown University, in 
his baccalaureate sermon, June, 1924, “Stand- 
ardization typifies a ‘drab,’ monotonous level of 
life, but individuality stands for variety, inven- 
tion, and progress.” The late Dr. Charles Eliot 
of Harvard also raised his voice against “stand- 
ardization” as a stultifying influence. 

In reply to such objections, Mr. C. E. Skin- 
ner, chairman of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, has replied in these 
words: “The objections of Dr. Eliot . . . were 
not to standardization of the raw materials and 
the instrumentalities of production, but to that 
of human habits, customs, and methods of 
work.”! This statement seems to express the 
feelings of most proponents of national stand- 
ards for material goods. 

It may be true that there exists already in the 
United States an undesirable degree of stand- 
ardization of “habits, customs, and methods of 
work.” The distinction pointed out by Mr. 
Skinner should be kept clearly in mind. Those 
who strive for more intelligent individuality in 
“habits, customs, and methods of work” are not 
inconsistent if they uphold at the same time the 
principles of standardization of manufactured 
commodities. 


In objection to this position, one might say 
that standardization of commodities will cer- 
tainly tend to reduce individuality in “methods 
of work.” Perhaps the advocates of standardi- 
zation will admit that this is true in some meas- 
ure, 


Shall We Standardize School Equipment and Supplies? 


G. E. Irons, Chief of the Bureau of Standards, Cleveland, O. 


What are the advantages of standardization 
of manufactured commodities? We ordinarily 
think of them only in terms of economy and 
convenience, but there are certain other advan- 
tages not so frequently recognized but very real, 
such as the following (adapted from the sugges- 
tions of Mr. F. J. Schlink, assistant secretary 
of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee :7 

Proper standards will 

a) Tend to eliminate indecision. 

b) Tend to eliminate purely traditional prac- 
tices. 

c) Provide a definite point of departure for 
new research. 

d) Simplify the buyer’s problem and raise 
the standard of salesmanship by focussing atten- 
tion upon the fundamentals. 

e) Protect the buyer, who ordinarily can 
have no detailed technical knowledge of the wide 
range of articles involved. 

f) Make possible better products because of 
economy in machinery, materials and manufac- 
turing methods. 

Every one of these advantages is of particular 
importance to a large school system because of 
its scattered organization and the wide variety 
of opinions existing amoug school principals and 
other administrators as to what equipment and 
supplies are best suited to carry on the processes 
of education. 


Value of Standards to Schoolwork 
Admitting the value of proper standards, thc 


great problem facing anyone who attempts to 
direct this work in a schoo] system is to avoid 
inadequate or unduly restrictive standards on 
the one hand and, at the same time, to keep a 
careful watch on excessive individualism. In 
other words, how can the advantages of proper 
standardization of the material tools of educa- 
tion be secured without hampering teachers in 
their fundamental task of teaching children ? 
There is an unmistakable tendency toward 
standardization in the field of education, at least 
insofar as the material tools of education are 
concerned. School buildings in many large 
cities are being reduced to a few standard types 
for elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. The component parts of a school build- 
ing—the “educational units” as they may be 
called—are also being reduced to “typical lay- 
outs” which show the arrangement of the equip- 
ment within a typical room for each activity of 
the curriculum. Thus, a given city may have 
“typical layouts” for printshops, libraries, wood- 
working shops, laboratories, ete. Even where 
1“Mechanical Engineering,” August, 1926. 


For a full statement, see “Mechanical Engineering,” 
July, 1925. 








the buildings are not entirely standardized, the 
“typical layouts” may serve to guide the archi- 
tect in planning the new buildings so that they 
will approach the ideals expressed in the “typi- 
cal layouts” as nearly as may be. 

In Cleveland, the process of standardization 
of equipment and supplies is in the experimental 
stage. Many “standardized buildings” have 
been adopted in the past and the latest efforts of 
the educational and building authorities have 
resulted in new elementary- and junior-high- 
school standard plans which have materially re- 
duced the cost of construction without sacrifice 
of educational facilities. The attempt to pro- 
duce thoroughly satisfactory standards of equip- 
ment and supplies, and to bring into being 
“typical layouts” of the kind mentioned, is still 
in its infaney, however. 

This undertaking is not a simple one in Cleve- 
land, with an educational department headed by 
the superintendent of schools, a business depart- 
ment (responsible for the physical property of 
the school system) headed by the director of 
schools, and a finance department headed by the 
clerk-treasurer, the board of education itself act- 
ing as final arbiter on questions of policy. 

Standardization in Cleveland 

A “Bureau of Standards” has been created to 
provide a coordinating element in the produc- 
tion of standards of equipment and supplies 
which will be satisfactory both to the educa- 
tional and to the business authorities. For ad- 
ministrative purposes this bureau is located in 
the office of the director of schools, but the chief 
of the bureau is classed as a member of the 
superintendent’s staff assigned for duty in the 
business department. 

The enabling section in the administrative 
code, under which the bureau of standards 
operates, is as follows: 


Section 154—There shall be in the office of the 
Director of Schools, a Bureau of Standards to be 
administered by a Chief who shall be selected by the 
Director and Superintendent of Schools. The Bu- 
reau of Standards shall be responsible for the 
preparation for the approval of the Committee on 
Housing and Supplies of standard schedules of 
equipment and supplies required for each activity 
of the School System, insofar as such schedules are 
practicable and desirable; and shall make recom- 
mendations as to the standardization of all articles 
called for by such schedules; and shall cause to be 
prepared typical layouts showing the ideal arrange- 
ment of equipment, and floor space requirements of 
educational units for each activity, the word 
“activity” being defined as any group of functions 
which may logically be considered as a unit, for 
the purposes of standardization. 

Without going into the details of the proce- 
dure being followed, the fundamental steps may 
be outlined thus: 


1. It must be determined, first, with the co- 
operation of department heads, supervisors, 
principals, and committees of teachers, what 
articles of equipment and supplies are required 
to carry on any given activity such as printing, 
social science, home economics, or the like. A 
list of these articles is prepared by the bureau 
of standards in collaboration with those directly 
concerned. After discussion and revision of 
this list to a point of common agreement, if pos- 
sible, it is finally presented to a committee of 
the board of education for final approval. The 
bureau of standards acts in the dual role of the 
secretary who collects opinions—divergent or 
otherwise—and attempts to harmonize and 
crystallize them, and the research agent who 
does creative work irf assisting the department 
heads to arrive at results consistent with the 
best interests of the school system as a whole. 

With respect to “equipment,” the above-men- 
tioned list of articles carries with it a definite 
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allowance fer number of articles required for a 
typical unit of the activity under consideration. 
Thus, a chemistry laboratory “schedule” may 
eall for four laboratory tables, each accommo- 
dating eight students, six fume hoods, one water 
distilling outfit, ete. 

Limits on Amount of Supplies? 

With respect to “supplies,” it is not entirely 
clear whether it is desirable to attempt to set 
limits as to the number of articles to be fur- 
nished for any given service. It may be said 
that such an attempt seems unnecessarily re- 
strictive, provided there is budget control of the 
amount of money each school principal may 
spend for supplies. It also seems somewhat 
doubtful at this writing whether this laborious 
task would justify itself, even in terms of money 
saved. Certainly, the idea is not weleomed by 
many teachers and principals, who feel that 
standardization carried to such extremes is ob- 
noxious in a school system. 

In order that the varying requirements of the 
same activities may be provided for, the stand- 
ard schedules of supplies must allow some 
liberty of judgment to the administrative 
officers. Taking band and orchestra instruments 
as an example, it will readily be seen that the 
minimum outfit of essential instruments to be 
furnished by the board of education for a newly 
organized band would be inadequate for a thor- 
oughly trained band of several years’ experience. 
Therefore, two distinct lists of standard instru- 
ments are included in the schedule covering this 
requirement: One list covering the minimum 
requirements and another list of additional in- 
struments from which desired instruments may 
be selected when needed, in the judgment of the 
directing supervisor of music and the superin- 
tendent. 

In some similar way, it is our intention to 
construct our standard schedules of equipment 
and supplies so that the instructor in advanced 
chemistry in a technical high school, for in- 
stance, will not be hampered and delayed in 
securing his supplies “because they are not on 
the standard list.” 

Selecting Standard Articles 

2. The list or “schedule” of equipment and 
supplies for a given activity having been ap- 
proved by the school-board committee, the 
bureau of standards must study, individually, 
the items included in this schedule in order to 
recommend the specific articles which will best 
meet the educational and service requirements 
without extravagance. Each article must com- 
bine suitability with durability, and if good ap- 
pearance and moderate cost can also be included 
the ideal results are obtained. 

This study involves not only consultation 
with members of our own educational and tech- 
nical organizations and their approval as well, 
but also discussions with authorities outside the 
school system, study of the literature relating 
to practice in other cities, and technical study of 
competing commodities on the market. If no 
satisfactory articles are commercially available, 
we must produce our own standard detail draw- 
ings and specifications and have the desired 
articles made to order. In most instances, how- 
ever, regular stock products are preferred be- 
cause of lower costs. 

The recommendations of the bureau of stand- 
ards are embodied in brief “standard descrip- 
tions” which, after approval by the school-board 
committee, become the bases for detailed specifi- 
cations and drawing prepared by other depart- 
ments for purchasing or contract purposes. 

As a part of the second step—the preparation 
of the “standard descripfions”—the bureau of 


standards must secure agreement as to the 
proper classification of each article under the 
respective headings “ ment” and “supplies.” 


The line of demarent} een these groups is 
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very indistinct, in places, but by general agree- 
ment an arbitrary classification may be estab- 
lished. A general understanding of such a 
classification will eliminate many misunder- 
standings as to the code numbers to be used in 
writing requisitions. 

Typical Equipments 

3. Having completed steps one and two, the 
third step is to take the approved “schedules” 
and “standard descriptions” of equipment and 
work out typical layouts, showing the ideal 
arrangement of the equipment in typical room 
units. The responsibility for these typical lay- 
outs now lies with our architect. who is also com- 
missioner of the division of housing. The 
bureau of standurds acts in an advisory capac- 
ity, in order that the architect may have the 
benefit of the research data accumulated by this 
bureau. 

The typical layout for a printshop in a junior 
high school will show the arrangement of the 
approved equipment in a room having an ap- 
proved area.” It may also carry on the drawing 
a list of the approved articles by name for easy 
reference. 

The final standards covering a printshop will 
probably include: 

a) A typical layout for a junior-high-school 
printshop. 

b) <A typical layout for a senior-high-school 
printshop. 

c) Lists of approved standard equipment for 
installation in each of these shops. 

d) Lists of approved supplies for use in these 
junior and senior activities. These lists may, or 
may not, indicate a quota for each item of sup- 
plies. 

The question will no doubt be raised at this 
point: “How are standards to be revised?” 

The physical task of fixing standards is such 
a tremendous one that standards properly 
arrived at should not need to be quickly 
changed; nor can consideration be given to 
every request for change if the main work is to 
be accomplished. Standards may be revised for 
good cause, however, with the approval of the 
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It is hoped that commit- 
tees of teachers may become permanent aids in 
this work, to the end that desirable articles may 
be added to the list of standards as they become 
necessary. Principals or department heads may 
requisition untried articles for experimental 
purposes, and it is the duty of the bureau of 
standards to follow up such experiments and 
record the results. 

A procedure is also under consideration 
whereby teachers can register their complaints 
as to equipment or supplies, through their super- 
visors, with the bureau of standards. In this 
way, mistakes will be rectified and those using 
the articles standardized will have full oppor- 
tunity to suggest betterments. 

No Interference With Purchasing 

Finally, it should be said that the activities 


herein described do not interfere with current 
purchasing or installation of equipment. The 
bureau is working on a definite schedule of 
activities, taking up one activity at a time, and 
until a given activity has been completely cov- 
ered, the purchasing authorities follow whatever 
precedents they may already have. In this way 
we avoid the delays which would arise if work 
were held up while standardization was accom- 
plished on questionable articles. 

To summarize: 

It is believed that the equipment and supplies 
of a school system may be advantageously stand- 
ardized without harmfully restricting the initia- 
tive of teachers or principals. The standards 
must represent the crystallized experience of the 
most capable people in the system. When once 
adopted, such standards will (1) tend to elimi- 
nate indecision, (2) tend to eliminate purely 
traditional practices, (3) tend to provide a 
detinite starting point for further research, (4) 
protect the buyer, (5) give the seller a definite 
basis for bidding. 

Standards must be revised as needed in order 
to meet changing conditions, but the need for 
change must be clearly shown. Changes in 
standards, like change in a constitution, should 
not be too easily consummated. 


School Budget 


director of schools. 


Charles H. Chesley 


Every man and woman of progressive mind 
will agree that the public school is the last place 
to try niggardly methods of financing; never- 
theless, many who have had considerable experi- 
ence in school administration and who also 
know something about how taxes are assessed 
and collected, wonder how far we can go in the 
way we are headed without meeting with dis- 
aster. Unfortunately, we find a few men and 
women who like to hark back to the old days 
when the teacher was paid a microscopic salary 
and there was no such creature as a superin- 
tendent. They tell us how efficient the old 
schools were and refuse to consider evidence 
presented to support the idea that teaching 
methods have improved. Naturally, they are 
unable to comprehend the obvious fact that 
their own ignorance of progressive ideas is the 
best proof that the schools of other days were 
sadly lacking in certain fundamentals. 

We are facing an era of expansion in school 
ideas. Things which were never thought of a 
few years ago are now considered part of the 
regular activities of the publie school. The 
school official cannot hold back the tide of ad- 
vancement, although many voters seem to think 
he ought to. He is in the position of the 
ancient monarch who ordered the tide to stop. 
In words of the vernacular, “everybody is doing 
it,’ and we have got to get out of the way or 
be engulfed. 

I would not be understood to say that I am 
not in accord with progress. On the contrary 


I am heartily in agreement with many of the 
new methods which have been introduced. When 
I stop to think how recklessly we vote and spend 
money for national defense, even from a foe 
who is little more than a myth, I come to the 
conclusion that education, even to the college 
curriculum, should be provided for every boy 
and girl in the land. There should be no limit 
to the possibilities for study by the ambitious 
boy or girl. Edueation is our surest defense, if 
we do it in the right way. Ignorance is a more 
deadly enemy than any foreign potentate. 

As school officials, we have the task of making 
both ends of the budget meet. We plan as best 
we can before the appropriations are made, try- 
ing to figure against any and all eventualities, 
and then find that an emergency appropriation 
is necessary the following year. We are faced, 
on the one side, by the desire to keep the tax 
rate low, and, on the other, by the possibility of 
not asking for enough to carry us through. 


A slogan which seems to have captured the 
public faney is “more economy in_ public 
affairs.” The trouble is that many of the high- 
salaried officials are the last ones who want eco- 
nomical methods put into effect. “Economy” is 
a good word to play upon the public fancy and 
it is an awfully good thing for the other fellow. 
We cannot do our work for less. Oh, no! Far 
be it from the writer to begrudge the superin- 
tendent or public official his hire. A good man 
deserves a good salary. I do believe, however, 


(Concluded on Page 156) 
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In contrast with the duties of the school 
board, which have been described as “legisla- 
tive,” the duties of the superintendent may be 
described as “executive.” He has, in and of 
himself, practically no authority except such 
as has been delegated to him by the school 
board, and the authority he possesses is thus of 
an executive type. 

His first duty is to carry out the policies 
agreed upon by the board. Loyalty to the board 
demands that he carry out these policies faith- 
fully and in the spirit in which the board in- 
tended, regardless of whether he personally 
believes in or is sympathetic with the policy. 
In case he feels that an unwise policy has been 
adopted, his endeavor should be to convince the 
board that the policy is unwise, rather than to 
attempt to defeat the policy by failing to en- 
force it. 

There are a considerable number of duties 
devolving upon the superintendent which may 
be classed together under the heading of “rec- 
ommendations to be made to the board.” These 
duties include the following: 


1. Recommendations regarding the employ- 
ment and dismissal of the personnel of the 
school system, including principals, teachers, 
janitors, attendance officers, clerks, ete. Rece- 
ommendations for employment should be based 
on a very careful study of the qualifications of 
the applicant, and a recommendation for dis- 
missal should be amply supported by evidence 
of unfitness. 


2. Recommendations regarding salaries to be 
paid to the personnel of the school system. Such 
recommendations should be based on a study of 
salaries paid in other similar school systems, 
together with a careful analysis of the particu- 
lar qualifications and aptitudes of the individ- 
uals for whom salaries are being recommended. 

3. Recommendations regarding major items 
of school policy. Such matters as the length 
of the school term, the type of organization, the 
curriculums and courses of study, the extension 
of the offering of the school system, and rules 
and regulations governing the schools, should be 
developed by the superintendent and by him 
recommended to the board for adoption. 


4. Recommendations regarding the expendi- 
ture of school funds. The superintendent should 
be responsible for technical advice as to the 
suitability of every item of supply that is to be 
purchased, together with the quantity in which 
purchase should be made. In many school sys- 
tems the superintendent is given authority to 
make actual purchases of materials that are not 
bought on competitive bids. Before contracts 
are closed for materials bought on competitive 
bids, the superintendent should make recom- 
mendation as to the suitability of the supplies 
offered, 

Budgets and Building Program 

There is another group of duties of the super- 
intendent which center in the giving of advice 
to the board. 


l. In the ease of the annual budget, although 
the responsibility is with the school board, the 
superintendent should prepare all the data 
showing the budget needs of the schools, and 
advise the board in all stages of the preparation 
and voting of the budget. 


2. The building program for the schools, 
although a direct responsibility of the board, 
should have the benefit of direct and constant 
advice from the superintendent. This involves 
a very thorough and continuous study of the 


building situation on the part of the superin- 
tendent. 


The School Board and the Superintendent 


Roy R. Roudebush and John Dale Russell 


Besides these duties of presenting recom- 
mendations or giving advice to the board, there 
are a considerable number of duties in which 
the superintendent should be given full 
authority to act on his own initiative. In gen- 
eral, these duties are those connected with the 
purely professional aspects of the school 
activities. 


1. The supervision of the work of all em- 
ployees of the school system should be directly 
under the charge of the superintendent. This 
includes the supervision of principals, teachers, 
attendance officers, janitors, clerks, and all other 
employees of the schools. It is the duty of 
the superintendent to assign employees to their 
respective positions, to evaluate their services, 
which, for teachers, includes the issuance of the 
annual success grade, to encourage the profes- 
sional growth of teachers and to enlist their 
assistance in the study of local school problems. 


2. The entire matter of the discipline, pro- 
motion, and grading of pupils is a responsibility 
of the superintendent. 


€ 


3. It is the duty of the superintendent to 
prepare the school programs, and arrange for 
and supervise all the special activities, such as 
athletics, dramatics, etc. This involves also the 
responsibility of a careful guard thrown around 
the schools to prevent unwarranted intrusions 
from interests desiring to exploit the schools 
for their own benefit. 


4. The supervision of the school attendance 
is a direct responsibility of the superintendent. 
The school census, while a legal responsibility 
of the board, is in practice usually under the 
control of the superintendent. The issuance of 
working permits is definitely placed by law in 
the hands of the superintendent. 


5. The actual preparation of reports required 
by the state board of education or other 
authority is the duty of the superintendent. 


He should also be responsible for the prepara- 
tion of all reports that come before the school 
Loard. 

6. The direction of the office help, and the 
carrying on of the correspondence and business 
details of the school city is the responsibility 
of the superintendent. He should keep all the 
school records, including both the pupil records 
and the financial records. He should requisition 
supplies and should be responsible for seeing 
that sufficient quantities of supplies are always 
on hand. 


7. It is the duty of the superintendent to 
see that the members of the school board and 
the citizens of the community are kept fully 
informed of the condition of the schools. He 
should be responsible for preparation of all data 
needed to present to the board and to the public 
the actual facts regarding the school system. 
Newspaper publicity should be given out by 
him. He should attend all board meetings and 
be prepared to present to the board the actual 
facts needed in the formulation of the policy 
of the schools. 


8. The superintendent must bear final re- 
sponsibility to the board for the proper func- 
tioning of the school system and of its em- 
ployees. Since the employees have been recom- 
mended by him, and since he has supervised 
their work, any failure on their part reflects 
as a failure on the part of the superintendent, 
and the board should rightfully hold him ac- 
countable. ‘ 


9. Finally, it is the duty of the superintend- 
ent to provide constructive educational leader- 
ship for the community. He must maintain 
intimate contacts with the community, present 
the cause of the schools to interested citizens 
when called upon to do so, and in every way 
avoid the life and habits of an academic recluse. 


At the same time he must keep informed about 
(Concluded on Page 145) 


A Classified Summary of Activities of School Boards and Superintendents 


Activity 


What the Board Does 
1. Employment of a superintendent Selects and employs 


What Superintendent Does 
Signs contract 


2. Employment of principals, teach- Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends in writing to the board 
ers, attendance officers, janitors, omimendation of the superintendent 


clerks. ete. 
3. Dismissal of personnel 


Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends in writing to the board 


ommendation of the superintendent 


4. Fixing of salaries of personnel 


Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends in writing to the board 


ommendation of the superintendent 


5. Fixing length of school term 


Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends 


ommendation of the superintendent 


6. Setting up type of organization 


Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends 


ommendation of the superintendent 


courses of study 
8. Setting up salary schedule 


{stablishing of curriculums and Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends 
ommendation of the superintendent 
Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends 


ommendation of the superintendent 


9. Districting attendance 


Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommerds 


ommendation of the superintendent 
10. Establishing rules and regula- Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends 
tions ommendation of the superintendent 
11. Expending funds for current Approves or disapproves the rec- Recommends, after investigation of 


operation 
12. Voting budget for schools 
budget 
13. Setting tax levy for schools Makes levy 
15. Selection of sites for school Controls 
buildings 
14. Development of building program Selects 
16. Planning of school buildings 


ommendation of the superintendent s ; 
Studies, modifies, and passes Suitability, also recommends quan- 


tity of supplies needed 

ae and provides supporting 
data 

Provides supporting data 


Advises 


Considers schedule of needs, in- Advises 


vestigates qualifications of archi- Prepares schedule of needed facil- 
tect, and employs him, considers ities, advises with regard to ade- 
final p'ans in the light of compe- quacy of plans 

tent educational advice 


17. Erecting new buildings Receives _ bids, 


lets contracts, Advises in all stages 


supervises construction, and ac- 
cepts completed structures 


18. Supervising all employees, in- 
cluding principals. teachers, at- 


tendance officer, janitors, clerks, Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes full responsibility 


etc. intendent 


19. Assigning employees to their re- Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes full responsibility 


spective positions 
20. Disciplining, 
grading of pupils 


intendent 


intendent 


promoting, and Delegates responsibility to super- nora 


21. Preparation of school programs Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes full-4 ponsibility 


intendent 


22. Preparation of reports and Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes {MPrésponsibility 


publicity intendent 


of the school city 


s intendent 
24. Supervision of office help 


intendent 


23. Attention to the business details Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes 


esponsibility 


Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes full responsibility 


25. Keeping school records, both Delegates responsibility to super- Assumes full responsibility 


pupil and financial intendent 
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An Examination Exemption System 
Principal Crawford Green, Eldorado, Ark. 


With the advent of the new type of examina- 
tion, the intelligence and educational tests, cur- 
rent educational literature devotes less and less 
space to the old type of examination. Particu- 
larly is this true in regard to that corollary of 
the regular school examination—the exemption 
from examination. <A search through the litera- 
ture of recent years reveals only two articles 
touching upon the subject and both are adverse 
to the practice. 

Considering the attitude of these articles and 
the absence of discussions of the subject, it is 
to be wondered if exempting pupils from exami- 
nation is an educational practice to be frowned 
upon and ignored. Yet, despite this possible 
attitude the practice is still prevalent in certain 
schools and is looked upon with favor by the 
administrators. 

Anderson! in his study of the effects of the 
exemption system in a certain high school points 
out two viewpoints of the problem of exemp- 
tions: 1. The effect of the exemption system upon 
teachers with reference to the rigorousness with 
which they grade pupils. 2. The effect upon 
the quality and quantity of work done by the 
pupils. 

Anderson studied the distribution of grades 
by departments in his school for a period of six 
years, two of which were before exemptions 
were discontinued. He shows that during the 
years when exemptions were allowed, the dis- 
tributions of grades tended to skew toward the 
higher marks in a very distinctive manner. , 

As a result of his study, Anderson deduced 
that in his school the exemption system played 
havoe with the teachers’ grades; causing them 
to give more high grades than usual. Test 
study-habit records of the pupils in his school 
showed that the pupils devoted more time to 
study after exemptions were abolished than 
they did while the system was in force. 

Anderson does not indicate whether any effort 
was made to control the grades of the teachers 
during the exemption system. It is recognized, 
in the experience of those administrators who 
have had experience with exemptions, that this 
is one of the real dangers of the system and 
must be watched closely. However, it is felt 
that it is not a factor which is uncontrollable. 

Kimmel? denounces the exemption system in 
no uncertain language, saying “exempting stu- 
dents is one of the most destructive 
customs that is tolerated in our public schools.” 
He contends that exemptions do place a pre- 
mium on a better grade of classwork, but they 
do not in this way offer an incentive to a better 
grade of classwork upon the part of all of the 
pupils. Kimmel feels that the good student 
should be required to organize his knowledge, as 
is necessitated by the examination. Another 
objection is that the work of the teacher is cur- 
tailed at the expense of the pupil, in the tend- 
ency to exempt 25 to 50 per cent, whereas Rugg’s 
distribution curve indicates that only seven per 
cent should be marked “excellent.” Thus 
marks are made more unreliable and standards 
are lowered. 

What the Advocates Contend 

It must be realized that Kimmel is assuming 
that only pupils who would receive grades of 
“excellent” should.be exempted, or that all who 
are exempted should be marked “excellent.” 
This situation could t by a clearer defini- 
tion of exemption 5 ds and by provisions 
for exemptions to n grades varying over 
the upper end of th schedule. 


‘Anderson, C. J., “Is 
School and Sc 










gxemption System: Worth 


While?” y, Vol. 3, pp. 357-60, March 
4, 1916. 

*Kimmel, Herbert, “Exemptions from Examinations 
and Grades,” School and Society, Vol. 8, pp. 112-14, 
July 27, 1918. 


Advocates of exemptions contend that proper 
supervision of teachers and their grades will 
eliminate the tendency on the part of the 
teacher to lighten her burden. It is further 
contended that exemptions serve as an incen- 
tive to the pupil and sets as a goal, attainment 
in the course, which is very desirable. With a 
flexible standard recognizing effort in compari- 
son with ability, the poor student has an equal 
opportunity to attain the goal. 
accepted in many schools as a system which pro- 
duces favorable results to a certain extent, if 
properly supervised and controlled, and a system 
for the encouragement of better work among 
the pupils, for which most schools have no avail- 
able substitute. 


Many educators voice their objections to 
exemptions, yet permit them in their schools. 
This was shown in an advanced class in Pea- 
body College in the summer of 1925, when 23 
of 36 principals voiced their objections to 
exemptions, yet one-half of the class permitted 
exemptions in their schools. 

However, the feasibility or advisability of ex- 
emptions is neither here nor there in this paper, 
the chief purpose of which is to explain the 
system in effect in the El] Dorado, Arkansas, 
high school, the originator of which was Super- 
intendent Donald MacQueen. No study has 
been made to determine the objective results of 
the El Dorado system or to determine to what 
extent do the objections of Anderson and 
Kimmel exist. Yet, in general, in the opinion 
of the principal and superintendent, the system 
is working satisfactorily, is not detrimental to 
the development of study habits, and does not 


‘tend to develop a larger percentage of high 


grades. The distribution of grades during the 
past year was fairly normal. It must be remem- 
bered that the above statement is mere opinion 
and with the exception of the grade distribution 
is neither corroborated nor unsubstantiated by 
actual data. 

Chief Features of El Dorado System 

The chief features of the El Dorado system 
are: 

1. The pupil must apply in writing for 
exemption. 

2. He must answer certain specific questions 
in regard to his work and conduct. 

3. His conduct must be passed upon by the 
entire faculty. 

4. There is no arbitrary grade set for exemp- 
tion. 

5. The initial responsibility for exemption 
is placed upon the pupil, thus allowing him a 
chance to consider his work carefully. 

6. The teachers only consider those who 
apply for exemption, thus somewhat checking 
the tendency toward wholesale exemptions. 

7. The exemptions are made publicly in a 
faculty meeting, thus allowing the administra- 
tors opportunity to check unusual numbers of 
exemptions by individual teachers. 

8. The grades of each teacher are distributed 
on the normal curve after each examination 
period and any noticeable skewness is called to 
the attention of the teacher for correction dur- 
ing the ensuing period. 

Several days before examination day the 
pupils desiring exemption fill out an application 
blank, a copy of which accompanies this paper. 
These are then collected by the principal who 
has the record of each checked for unexcused 
absences, tardies and violations of the school 
night rule, after which the applications are sub- 
mitted to the faculty as a whole. Two tardies 
is cause for nonexemption in one subject, and 
three for nonexemption in all subjects. Un- 
excused absences and infractions of the night 


It is commonly’ 
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rule (pupils have to be in their homes after 7:30 
p. M. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays) are also cause for nonexemption in 
all subjects. 

The entire faculty of the school meets for the 
consideration of the applications which have 
not been eliminated by the principal for the 
above mentioned causes. If the conduct of the 
pupil, in the opinion of a faculty member, has 
not been satisfactory, the pupil is “scratched,” 
that is, deprived of all exemptions. If his con- 
duct has been satisfactory the teachers then 
pass upon the respective subjects for which ex- 
emption was applied. There is no arbitrary 
grade by which the teacher measures her exemp- 
tions, the only requirement being that the grade 
must be satisfactory. Thus, the pupil of low 
ability is given an opportunity for exemption. 
Hence exemption does not mean that the pupil 
receives the highest grade in the schedule for 
that period. 

The exemptions granted are then read before 
the student body at the close of school upon the 
day before the examinations are held. Thus, 
even the exempted pupils are prone to make 
some preparation and review for the examina- 
tions for they have learned that often the very 
best pupils are “scratched” in the faculty meet- 


ing for breaches of conduct long forgotten by — 


the pupil or for other causes, and that it is best 
to be prepared. 
Criticisms and Drawbacks 
All pupils are required to fill out the upper 


portion of the exemption blank which makes it 


a “report” blank rather than an “application” 


DONALD MAC QUEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT REPORT—FIRST QUARTER 
I herewith submit the following statements, which are 
given upon my honor: 
1. My studies are as follows and my estimate of my 
grade accompanies each: 


(Subject) (Grade) 
2. Have you studied regularly and ‘systematically 


3. How would you describe your conduct in school 


4. Do you own individually and have you in your pos- 
session the books of the above mentioned subjects?.. 


SPOOR eee me EERE Ee HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE HEE EE HEED 


7. State subjects in which you honestly feel that you 
Cg ee ere rr rrr rer rrr reer rer 


8. Have you reread your answers and consider that 
you have answered each one of the above truth- 
WUONE S456 4,41h 9:40 056 00d 40 aen ewes en else asc 44akaaeatesee 


(Name) 
blank. The purpose of this is to have each 
pupil weigh and consider his work for the past 
term and to evaluate it as the teacher must do. 
Of course, this estimate is not taken into con- 
sideration by the teacher but it serves as an in- 
teresting factor in seeing how the pupil evalu- 
ates his own work. It may also be used for 
comparative purposes after the actual grades are 
determined. With the proper time available, 
the principal proposes to determine by these 
estimates the correlation between pupil predic- 
tion and the actual grade received. 

It is realized that there are criticisms and 
drawbacks to the system. Pupils often apply 
with the hope of “lucking” through to an ex- 
emption through an oversight on the part of the 
teacher. Others are untruthful in their 
answers to the questions asked. There is 4 
noticeable catering to the teachers during the 
period just preceding examinations. There is 
the subjective element on the part of the teacher 
in regard to her exemptions. An alert and 
conscientious faculty, imbued with a strong 
morale and holding forth high standards for 
their pupils, will reduce the bad results of the 
system to a minimum, which will be easily out 
weighed by the good returns of the system. 

Advantages that may be mentioned are: That 


it places a worthwhile goal toward which the 
(Concluded on Page 154) 
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The business that relates itself to the requisi- 
tioning and purchasing of material and supplies 
for schoolwork, demands no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of daily routine in the school adminis- 
tration offices of many large towns and cities; 
it is even an important duty in the routine of 
the school principal’s office, Yet notwithstand- 
ing this fact, it is often one of the last matters 
to receive serious study and investigation at the 
hands of school business executives. In many 
school offices which my professional calling 
has taken me, I have noted that while the exe- 
cutives are alive to the need for improved 
methods in aecounting and cost-finding, the 
actual detail carried out in requisitioning and 
purchasing, with dependent records, is little 
changed, if at all, from that method which pre- 
yailed a decade ago. In many cases this may 
be due to long-established traditions which 
school officers are loath to change; but quite as 
frequently, it is the result of a lack of construc- 
tive thought, the matter being considered as too 
unimportant to demand real study. Sometimes, 
of course, it is due entirely to absolute ignorance 
of the waste of time and labor that actually 
results from antiquated and hidebound tradi- 
tional practice. 

That the methods by which supplies are re- 
quisitioned and purchased, and the records 
necessary, are worthy of critical study and re- 
form, has been fully demonstrated by one school 
office at least, that of the City of Newton, 
Massachusetts. In Newton the important duty 
of purchasing supplies and material, budget 
control and record, as well as other business, is 
delegated by the superintendent to his assistant, 
who aets in the capacity of business manager 
and purchasing agent. The office of the busi- 
ness manager in this progressive city is rapidly 
acquiring a reputation for alertness to new ideas 
and improved methods. Last year we featured 
in these columns a form of budget control which 
was devised and installed by Mr. George Keller, 
the business manager, and which attracted the 
favorable attention of readers, and resulted in 
many inquiries, and some personal visits to 
Newton, 

A Simplified Requisition 

The latest achievement has been to cut the 
time and labor necessary in the business of 
requisitioning and purehasing, just about one 
half of what it demanded under the old system 

though the “old” system in Newton was in 
advanee of many systems still in operation in 
other school offices. This was not accomplished 
by any spectacular coup—it seldom is, anyway— 
but by a eareful and intensive study of small 
things, details, thinking in terms of minutes 
saved, where other people think only in hours. 

This recent development comes under two divi- 
sions, first in the form and manner of requisi 

tioning and purchasing, and second, in the me- 
chanies of recording purchases. 

It has long been the practice of school prin 
cipals and other requisitioning officers in New 
ton, to send in their requisitions for materials 
and supplies, on printed forms, on which the 
various supplies were grouped under classifica- 
tions. This form, in itself, was a distinct ad- 
vance in school business methods, since it 
eliminated the necessity of writing in the items 
required. It insured a common nomenclature for 
each item so that there was no danger of a 
teacher writing one thing and meaning another. 
It saved time. Every possible requirement is 
Printed on the form of requisition, and all that 
the teacher or principal has to do is to indicate 
the quantity required, and sign his or her name 
to the requisition. But with Mr. Keller a thing 


Practical Suggestions for Saving Time in Requisitioning and . 


Purchasing Supplies 
Arthur J. Peel 


is good enough only until he sees, or thinks of, 
something better. In the Newton school system, 
each school is debited with the value of supplies 
and material purchased for that school, and this 
is effected through the medium of the priced 
requisition, the prices being taken from the list 
returned by the successful bidder. The business 
of pricing requisitions was simple, but not as 
quick as the manager thought it ought to be; 
having found the desired item on the vendor’s 
list it was necessary to search for it on the 
school requisition; a few seconds, a minute or 
perhaps even more—70 
find each—35 minutes—and— 

Well, that’s how the idea worked itself out 
with Mr. Keller; and he knew there must be a 
better way—there always is. Why not make the 
printed list of items sent out to vendors, identi- 
cal with the arrangement of the items on the 
requisition form? By this means the position of 

“erayons, blackboard, No. 2 quality” will be in 
the same position on both lists and it will not 
be necessary to hunt for it on one or the other. 
This was not only reasonable, it was obvious! 

But this was not all; we live in a day when 
even established traditions are questioned. For 
instance, many of us are prepared to swear by 
the principle of classification: we believe that 
the scientific way to list supplies and material 
is under logical groups, such as art-class sup- 
plies, commercial-class supplies, or what not, 
and that is exactly what had been done in 
Newton. Nevertheless it was discovered by 
actual experience, that notwithstanding the 
many arguments in favor of classification of 
supplies and materials, it took longer to locate 
an item under a classified group than it did to 
locate that same item in a strictly alphabetical 
list. 





Use an Alphabetical List 

And this sounds reasonable, for the former 
plan demands fwo mental steps, whereas the 
latter demands only one. In the first instance 
we have to think, first of all, of the group under 
which that item is to found, and then the posi- 
tion under that heading in which the item is 
located. In a strictly alphabetical list in which 
envelopes are followed by erasers, erasers by 
flags, flag-holders, glue, heetographs, ink, and 
so on all the way down the line until we come 
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to yardsticks, we can hop right onto the item 
we need, at one jump. Consequently the whole 
tradition of classifying supplies under headings, 
went by the board, and today the Newton school 
office uses a requisition form and a list to send 
to vendors, in which everything is listed alpha- 
betically, regardless of its nature or purpose. 

This simple but radical change has so greatly 
facilitated the actual work of pricing the requi- 
sitions, that it has reduced the work about 80 
per cent, and expedited the completion of rec- 
ords by several days each month. Here, then 
is one example of what may be accomplished 
by a simple and almost obvious improvement. 
Not only did it result in a material saving of 
time, labor, and expense, but it has reacted very 
favorably on the accounting department, en- 
abling the cost clerk to prepare her unit cost 
records promptly, and complete them several 
days earlier than heretofore. 

The second improvement has to do with the 
method and mechanics of recording purchases. 
This was effected by the installation of equip- 
ment which provided visible stock-card records. 
The ordinary card records in which ecards stand 
upright in wooden or steel cases, served their 
purpose well until something better was in- 
vented. Today there are several systems which 
provide complete visibility of a large number of 
cards or records at one time, and without han- 
dling. The unit installed in the Newton office 
occupies only a corner of a desk and stands per- 
haps 18 inches high, yet it contains literally 
thousands of records. A separate card is made 
out for each individual item used in any de- 
partment of schoolwork. The ecards lie flat in 
shallow trays which slide into the case when not 
in use. When the tray is withdrawn from the 
cabinet, the title of each item is immediately 
visible. All that is necessary when further in- 
formation is required, is to lift the card that 
lies “clap-boarded” on top of the ecard required, 
and then everything recorded on the card can 
be easily read without removing it; and any- 
thing can be added to the card without taking 
it out of its place. Now the psychological effect 
of possessing a record so easily handled, is that 
entries are more likely to be made regularly and 
promptly. This is exactly what has happened in 
the Newton school office. Because it is done so 
quickly and simply, the details of purchases are 
entered immediately on the stock cards. In ad 
dition to the usual information—date, from 
whom purchased, quantities, and cost—these 
‘ards show the name of the school for which 
the material was purchased. 


Further Uses of Records 

Merely as a record of purchases, this system 
would perfect, and did it serve no other purpose, 
it would be well worth its initial cost. Any in- 
quiry as to where a certain brand of lead pencil 
was purchased, ete., etc., is answered immed 
iately by a quick reference to the purchase card; 
the card doesn’t have to be removed, put back, 
or even handled; can never get lost or mis- 
laid. But the utility of this form of record does 
not end here. The purchasing agent in addi- 
tion to the duty of this office, exercises a con- 
trol over requisitions and purchases by virtue of 
the fact that the responsibility of keeping within 
budgetary provisions also rests with him. 
Moreover, it is his business to know that con- 
sumption is normal, or if it isn’t, why? These 
responsibilities predicate up-to-the-minute rec- 
ords. The usual procedure which would be fol- 
lowed to meet this need, would be to install 
another set of records which would reflect pur- 
chases of supplies, by schools, as separate from 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR 
. PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


The board of edueation of Pittsburgh has for 
some years occupied a suite of rooms in one of 
the downtown office buildings. The growth of 
the school system and the imperative need for 
larger and more adequate administrative head- 
quarters has led to a desire for a building to be 
owned and operated by the school district. The 
board of education has recently obtained a suit- 
able site, has selected an architect, and will 
begin immediately the construction of the build 
ing. 

The building will be located in the Schenley 
district, in the heart of the educational section 
of the city. Tt wili be one of the educational 
group of structures formed by the University of 
Pittsburgh. the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Masonic Temple, the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, and other prominent build- 
ings adjacent to the entrance of Schenley Park. 

The building is 300 by 135 ft. in size, with 
entrances on two streets. A feature of the 
building will be the arrangement of the halls 
on the street side, with the offices on the inner 
side looking toward a park in the hollow square. 
The arrangement eliminates the noise of street 
traffic and insures greater quietness and privacy 
to the occupants. 


The building will be constructed of Indiana 
limestone and will be fireproof. The architec- 
tural style is intended to harmonize with the 
surroundings so that it will not only provide 
for the future needs of the school district, but 
will take its place among the civie improve- 
ments of the city. 

The building will consist of four floors, three 
of which will be for immediate use, and the 
fourth held in reserve for future needs in con- 
nection with a proposed extension of the city. 
There will be 92 rooms for the various special 
departments of the administrative svstem, to- 
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THE NEW SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. CONSTRUCTION HAS JUST BEGUN, 


gether with a directors’ room and an assembly 
room for meetings of the teaching and super- 
visory staffs. The repair shops and storerooms 
of the school system are within a few blocks of 
the office building so that all the administrative 
and business departments of the board are con- 
centrated in one convenient location. 


The building will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by Ingham & Boyd, architects, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the construction work will be 
under the direction of Charles L. Wooldridge, 
Ine., consulting engineers, Pittsburgh, and 
James Bonar, superintendent of buildings of 
the Pittsburgh board of edueation. The build- 
ing will be erected at a cost of $840,000, 


in Maintenance 


Frank A. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Belmont, Mass. 


This article has for its purpose the telling of 
the story of an experience in maintenance of 
school buildings in a moderately large town. It 
is of course recognized that many places have 
instituted such a plan and that in large cities 
departments of maintenance, engaging the 
services of large crews of men, have been in 
operation for some years. It is felt, however, 
that such an experiment as that here described 
has not been presented in any detail in any edu- 
cational journal. It is also believed that in 
writing out our experience and presenting some 
facts concerning the financial savings involved, 
we may eall the attention of other localities to 
the practical value of the plan and the savings 
involved. 

The town of Belmont is a residential suburb 
of Boston, growing rapidly; with a population 
in 1925 of 15,256. There were in the town, in 
1926, seven school buildings housing eight 
school units. The value of the buildings is 
$1,846,000. 

The amounts spent for maintenance of school 
buildings for a period of five years were as fol- 
lows: 


BO 6.88 a Halse vies 2 aaa 2 3k 
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It will be noted at onee that, beginning with 
the year 1924, more attention began to be paid 
to maintenance. It may also be explained that 
in that year several large contracts were placed, 
due to the need of replacing two roofs, whieh in 
volved about $5,000, and also the inauguration 
of a program of painting the buildings explained 


later. During the past two years there have 
been replacements of toilets and other items in- 
volving large sums of money. 

The average maintenance cost for the pericd 
under discussion was $2.72 per pupil. 

In 1924 the attention of the school committee 
was called to the need of more care in the main- 
tenance of the buiidings, with particular refer- 
ence to painting. The probable cost of repaint- 
ing each of the school buildings both within and 
without once in every five vears was figured at 
$2,100 per year. The committee thereupon 
voted to inerease the annual budget by that 
amount and a five-year painting program was 
undertaken. This work was at first done by 
contract during the vacation season. 


Ilowever, it soon beeame apparent to the 
school authorities that a more economical ex- 
penditure of funds might be assured if a con- 
tinuous program were carried out throughout 
the vear by one or more men. In addition to 
the item of painting in the budget there were, 
of course, many other items of plumbing, ear- 
pentry, electrical work, ete., which, it was felt, 
could be undertaken by a man continuously em- 
ployed. It seemed that a considerable saving 
to the town might be made by directly handling 
the work. 


The plan of engaging a general utility man 
was, therefore, proposed to the school committee 
in the fall of 1925. The committee was not fully 
convinced of the advisability of the plan, but 
voted to experiment with it for six months. 

With some difficulty a man was engaged for 
this trial, and it was most fortunate that the one 
engaged was a workman with an unusually 


broad experience and knowledge of such matters. 

During the first six months a large variety of 
work was accomplished by the utility man. This 
work ineluded painting, carpentry work such as 
rebuilding bookeases, fixing doors, putting up 
sheathing, plastering, much work on plumbing, 
toilets, bubblers, tanks, some masonry work, ete. 
Many of these jobs were small, costing some- 
times less than a dollar’s worth of the 
man’s time, but sufficiently foreign to the work 
of a janitor to have necessitated the employment 
of a special mechanie at two or three times the 
cost involved under the new plan. 

A close tally on the cost of the work and 
materials was kept. At the end of the six 
months the following table of costs, estimates 
and savings was presented to the school com- 
mittee. 

Actual cost under the new plan, ineluding 


wages and materials..................$ 693.59 
Estimated cost by contract, ete., not  in- 

cluding contractor’s profits............ 1,023.03 
NGI. 86 bs tars FAs OnE R we AK CEA He t88 329.44 
Per cent of savings over estimates....... 32.2 


The school committee at once saw that the 
plan was successful and the man was immedi- 
ately engaged on a permanent basis. In addi- 
tion, the suggestion was made by members of the 
committee that more men be secured for the 
summer jobs of painting. This was the result 
expected and hoped for, and in the summer of 
1926 plans were at once made to use a crew of 
five men. 

It so happened that estimates were in hand 
covering the rooms to be included in this sum- 
mer’s painting work. Four helpers were en- 
gaged and the general utility man acted much 
in the eapacity of a foreman during the job. 
The estimates already at hand together with the 
actual costs are as follows: 


ee eee ll 


a ree 1,688.00 
ee ee 2534.00 
I I hi i lank ts arden muah ie 6'd hiala wiacaiiet 1,121.78 
Saving over lowest bidder........... . 490.22 


Per cent of saving. ..........cecceeee 30.4 

An additional factor of importance was the 
absolute control that we had over the materials 
used. 

It would seem that the ahove recital of facts 
concerning savings in costs might indicate that 
the plan of having a general utility man had 
shown its value even in a comparatively small 
town. 

Other advantages are inherent in the plan. 
It is possible to carry on a more intelligent plan 


of maintenance in many ways. This man takes 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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In 1923 the Ohio Association of Architects 
decided to secure a revision of the building code 
which was faulty in several respects. ‘The 
result was the introduction of a bill to create 
a board of building standards whose function | 
would be to study the code, and make recom- 
wendations for changes to the legislature, and 
at the same time to have the power to declare 
equivalents, which would overcome one of the 
chief objections to the old code, that it was 
inelastic, because its definite provisions cover- 
ing specific materials and mechanical appliances 
prevented the use of new inventions in the 
building industry which would reduce costs. 
Consequently, it was argued that such a board 
with power to declare one kind of apparatus 
or material equivalent to one specified in the 
code would remove the objection of inelasticity. 
The bill was passed and so far as the records 
go the board has functioned in the manner 
hoped for and all of the board’s rulings on 
equivalents have gone unchallenged. 

The board of building standards then called 
upon the engineers, architects, and other inter- 
ested organizations, to study the school section 
of the code particularly, and to recommend 
changes which would reduce costs. ‘The matter 
was gone into very thoroughly and the follow- 
ing points were recommended as most necessary 
to change, as it was found that they formed the 
chief reasons for high costs. 

(a) The requirements of room sizes that 
unnecessarily increase the size of the building. 

(b) Unnecessary and restrictive ventilation 
regulations. 

(c) Excessive number of toilet fixtures. 

(d) Smoke sereens required at all stairways, 
separating the stairs and corridors, 

The Ohio State Association of Architects in 
1924 undertook to forecast the reduction that 
would follow if the proposed changes in code 
were adopted. ‘This forecast was borne out by 
the actual results. A discussion of the above 
items follows: 

(a) Uhe Code enacted in 1911 required the follow- 

ing sizes of rooms: : 

|. Primary grades, 2. Grammar grades. 

16 sq. ft. per pupil. 18 sq. ft. per pupil. 
200 cu. ft. per pupil. 225 cu. ft. per pupil. 
3. High-School grades. 
20 sq. ft. per pupil. 
250 cu. ft. per pupil. 

These regulations resulted in the following 

room sizes: 


1. Elementary grades—48 pupils. 


Excessive School-Building Costs 


W. R. McCornack, A.I.A., Cleveland, O. 


feet per pupil, the most important restriction 
is the width of the aisles to provide for proper 
and safe exits from the rooms. The new code 
removed the restrictions on all dimensions ex- 
cept specifying the width of the aisles and the 
height of the room, which latter restriction is 
important for natural lighting. 


(b) Ventilating requirements excessive. In 
the first place the state code became obsolete 
with respect to ventilation as it did not permit 
changes to follow the modernization of the 
science of ventilation, and the provision that 
all air should be admitted to the room at a 
point not less than eight feet above the floor 
eliminated one system of modern ventilation, 
that of the unit system, which brings the air 
into the room through apparatus placed directly 
below an outside window and discharges it in 
& vertical direction at a high velocity. This 
outlet being approximately three feet above the 
floor could not be used due to the inelastic state 
law, which eliminated the use of this equipment 
by specifying eight feet as the height at which 
air should be admitted. Prior to the change in 
the state code the ratio which heating and ven- 
tilating bore to the total cost of the building 
was fifteen per cent. After the law was changed 
and other systems, such as the unit system, were 
admitted the percentage dropped to twelve, with 
a resultant saving of three per cent of the total 
building cost on ventilation alone. 

(c) KHacessive number of toilet fictures. This 
matter was given most careful consideration by 
the architects and school authorities in all of 
the five cities where institute chapters exist. 
In the Cleveland schools monitors kept count 
of the number of pupils using toilet fixtures in 
the schools. The method was as follows: 

‘Twenty schools were selected and for several 
days the number of pupils entering the toilets 
during the day was recorded. By this method 
it was determined that during the morning 
recess period occurred the peak use of these 
rooms. Consequently, further counts were 
made at that time. It is unnecessary to give all 
the figures here, but in the case of water closets 
in the boys’ toilets of the various high schools 
a count showed this result: 

Number of boys—7,100. Number of water 
closets—280. Maximum number used at one 
time—16. The waste of money here was gbvious 
and very large. 


BE MIN 6.606.605 3:4 6:9 010 0 654 85a eRe eS CERNE 22’ « 33° &” =x 19’ or 9,600 cubic feet 
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or a reduction in room cubage of 30%. 
2. Grammar grades—40 pupils. 


or 6,776 cubic feet (recommended) 





eee Tore tee 2,824 cubic feet 


BU OS 65:6: 6:66 6.0:0.4 60 6:60 :.0'5.9 646904404 OSES 24’ x 31’ 6” x 12’ or 9,000 cubic feet 
ere Tarr errr rere 2m <2 SS = it’ or 6,815 cubic feet (recommended) 
Di IG 65565645 66 ORAS. ERAS SIN GT AEE 6 LE ORES £5558 CAOE INES ESTERS 2,185 cubie feet 


or a reduction in room cubage of 24°. 
High-School grades—40 pupils. 


OR | RS ee he reer eee Tere ree eer 24’ 
SU, MON 6 0:04.60 84.50 Oh WERK HOHE 8 RATES 22” 
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or a reduction in room cubage of 23¢¢. 


These great reductions in room sizes are not 
only reflected in a very considerable lowering 
of initial costs, but also in a reduction in the 
maintenance and operation budget as the cost 
of cleaning floors, which usually based on a 
price per square foot, is very materially low- 
ered, also the cost of cleaning and painting walls 
is reduced, and there are several thousand cubic 
feet less air to be heated in each room. The 
item of maintenance and operation is almost as 
Important as the saving in initial building cost. 

Instead of attempting to lay down regulations 


regarding the number of square feet and cubic 


Editor's Note: This article is substantially a report 


Made to a joint committee of the Ohio legislature by 
the author. 


x 34° 0” x 12’ or 10,000 cubic feet 


6” x 30° 6" x 11'3” or 7,720 cubic feet (recommended) 





LA RRA RARE Tees eet sae 2,280 cubic feet 


Here are the number of fixtures required by 
the 1911 code: 
Boys—Urinals ............ 
Boys—Water Closets..... 
Girls--Water Closets... 

With all the evidence pointing to an excessive 
number of toilet fixtures the code was changed 


to the following: 
Boys’ Urinals: 


caseeck t0 every 16 
sececeek to every 25 
oseeeel to every 15 


Cp MN ea 1 to 20 

I OED 6 io as Vise eens ese eed 1 to 25 

Be. Fe I bo sob as be serawnsseuwa 1 to 30 

dc Wa Pee ee ee Oe eee 1 to 50 
Boys’ Water Closets: 

ONES BO IMINE his 5.64 015s ha Niye 3d slece ean 1 to 30 

a er oe eee eee 1 to 35 
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TAROT, EMME IB 0555.58 54:4 0 aha neseianien 1 to 50 

We Mined s 66s dadscrssaseeasanes 1 te 75 
Girls’ Water Closets: 

EE 6 6644 045 eK see eoRS 1 to 15 

CMON SOP WUMENS. ow... cc cescccsscceess 1 to 20 

So 1 to 25 

GPO IN GUNRON sc'5 gas Sie Nias dS aS aoe ae eeiO 1 to 40 - 


It is obvious that for the average school the 
number of fixtures is reduced by nearly half. 
The saving proved to be very conservative as 
the actual saving was even more, and smaller 
toilet rooms were required with less initial 
building cost and less maintenance and upkeep 
cost. 

(d) Smoke Screens. The smoke screens 
called for in the old code were fire-resisting 
partitions with swinging doors, separating the 
corridors and stairs. Imagine a group of chil- 
dren passing out of a building through such 
obstructions. They were a menace and their 
elimination saved money as well as making the 
exit facilities safer. If a stairway leads to a 
basement, however, it must be separated from 
the basement by a fire door and the 1925 code 
provides for this. 

These four factors comprised the chief 
changes recommended by the architects and in 
1925 the state legislature passed a bill enact- 
ing these changes into law, with the results 
noted. 


In 1924, prior to the passage of the new code, 
the Cleveland board of education let contracts 
for a 31-room elementary school which cost 
$585,000, the price per cubic foot being 50 cents. 
The number of cubic feet contained in the 
building was 1,170,000. 

In 1926, a standard 31-room elementary school 
was constructed for $445,000, of the same type 
of construction as the one erected in 1924, and 
costing 50 cents per cubic foot. It contains 
895,000 cubic feet. The saving was $145,000, 
or a reduction of approximately 25 per cent in 
cost. A large part of this was due to the state 
code changes and the rest to more scientific 
planning. 


There is no doubt that the state-code changes 
will save school districts 20 per cent if they 
fol'ow the code, and there have been many 
instances where advantage was not taken of 
these changes. Some publicity should be given 
to the advantages to be had by studying and 
applying the new provision in the school-build- 
ing code. 

What is the next step in the code revision ? 
In the first place, the state code is being entirely 
rewritten to make it more practical and reason- 
able. It will not be necessary to discuss all of 
these changes in detail as they will have less 
effect on cost than the major changes discussed. 

(1) There is one major matter, however, 
which should be considered. Where certain 
types of ventilation are to be used it is entirely 
feasible and practical to take advantage of the 
corridors as ventilating ducts, permitting the 
air to pass through a vent in the door or ward- 
robe into the corridor, and then up the stair 
wells and into exhaust chambers at the roof. 
In this manner the corridor air is changed and 
much additional cost saved as much expensive 
duct work is saved, and wall thicknesses and 
mechanical apparatus can be reduced and ad- 
ditional radiation in the corridors eliminated. 
In some recent contracts let in an adjacent state, 
by utilizing such a method, the cost of ventila- 
tion was reduced from twelve per cent to nine 
per cent of the total building cost, or a total 
reduction from the old code basis of fifteen to 
nine per cent, a saving of six per cent on the 
total cost of the building due to changes in the 
ventilating code, 
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All these changes, moreover, have an impor- 
tant bearing on the cost of maintenance and 
upkeep. Less building to clean and heat and 
less apparatus to repair is a very important 
item and this point cannot be stressed too often. 

(2) As an example of carelessness in watch- 
ing maintenance and operating costs, a specific 
case is cited. In a discussion as to the cost of 
operating different kinds of heating plants, the 
point was made that there was more difference 
due to careless operation than between the 
operating costs of two different systems. 

In substantiation of this claim the following 
figures are given. “A,” “B,” and “C” are three 
buildings exactly alike as they were constructed 
from the same set of plans. 

HEATING 
A exceeded C by 44 
A exceeded B by 27% 
B exceeded C by 17% 
LIGHTING 
A exceeded © by 459% 
A exceeded B by 230 
B exceeded C by 21% 
POWER 
C exceeded B by 1506; 
C exceeded A by 60% 
A exceeded B by 569% 

These figures covered a period of five years 
and show clearly that the training of operating 
engineers is not what it should be. There 
should be a school for custodians and janitors 
and it should be in connection with a state 
university or some other convenient technical 
school. In addition, there appears to be much 
laxity upon the part of school authorities in 
doing what any successful manufacturer or 
public-service corporation must do, to assemble 
facts with regard to costs and study these in 
chart form. 

Here is an example where operating costs are 
not properly supervised, with a resultant loss 
to the taxpayer. 

It is unnecessary to go into a long discussion 
of the figures, except to point out the wide dis- 
crepancy in the power costs which indicate 
plainly that the expensive ventilating plant in 
“B” building—ealled for by the state code— 
was not operated to any considerable extent. 
This bears out the figures sent out by Columbia 
University, showing that about fifty per cent 
of the schools having expensive ventilation 
plants do not operate them at all. This per- 
centage was arrived at through voluntary an- 
swers by the school authorities to which. ques- 
tionaries had been sent. Ng doubt many schools 
which supposed they were operating the venti- 
lating apparatus would be much surprised to 
tind that they were mistaken. 

(3) One other item of some importance in 
saving cubage in a building has to do with the 
requirement which specifies that no desk shall 
be nearer a radiator or other projection on the 
window wall than 2 ft. 6 in. Since the children 
leave the desks by the aisle away from the win- 
dow wall the requirements should read that no 
desk should be nearer the radiator or other 
projection than the width of the aisles between 
desks. This will permit rooms to be narrowed 
1 ft. and the ceiling heights reduced 6 in., which 
means considerable cubage in a two- or three- 
story building. 





It is the belief of the architects that a con- 
tinuous study of the code is desirable and while 
most of the changes having a bearing on the 
reduction of costs, with the exception of the 
corridor ventilation, seem to have been made, 
yet no doubt careful consideration will reveal 
other ways of saving. 

It is true that the code sections for other 
types of buildings have never been enacted into 
law and these sections should be carefully 
watched to prevent any costly provisions being 
incorporated, 
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(4) The Importance in Economy and Intelligent 
Planning 

There has been little study given to the best 
type of plan and the most economical method 
of arranging the various parts of the building. 

In the construction of oftice buildings, hotels, 
and other commercial structures, particular 
attention is given to the economy of the plans 
and to the actual percentage of usable space 
in the building. There have been instances 


TABL E “A” 


ne INN yh 54s bd aids hae SHO RA SASSER KES OKRO OR RETO 
CORN BG Gee MOE CORIO FUG. occcscccivccssccsscccesecseees 
ESE ere errr rrr ere rr reece r re 
PUMEUIOE Gr GRUCHLIONAE BOOMS. 6.06 ccesccsccccccecesecese 
CUROBEOCIE GEOG TH GURUATS TOG ooo ccc cescedeceeccecssecs 


Auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, study hall—area in 


Total educational area in square feet..............e000. 
ee SU i I aii o sok 5.0 Chae fekds dies saeedcees 
BOMCIO WERUIC SEGR CO SEORE ATOR. ..0 cc ccceccisecscceccecs 
Ce ME PII 6 6c oe 6 6 ngewe dein. de 40s en assanvs ceesteass 
Cost per square foot of classroom area.......... eee eee 
Cost DEP SURFS TOOL OF UEADIS ATER... 6... cccrrecsccccscies 
POUMENOT OF CUMIG BOGE BOE PUD. ok.6 csc ccccesiessccccves 


when careless planning in commercial structures 
has resulted in failure, and in schools where 
there is no opportunity to show financial returns 
on an investment there has been no serious 
cheek upon mistakes and innumerable serious 
blunders have occurred. 

Some examples of the result of careless plan- 
ning will be given to illustrate the point, as it 
is a matter that has never made much of an 
impression on those responsible for the spending 
of public funds. 

Let us take an example of a school situation 
in Ohio. A taxing district asked for a bond 
issue of $800,000 to construct new buildings. 
Three of the operations were additions to old 
buildings and one a new building. 

The expenditures were as follows: 


Ree eR OR ET TEE TT URE eee $ 57,000 
ee Pee reer Ce eee ree Ore Ce ree eee 145,000 
| RPP eee Cree Per rent terre rere eS 106,000 
Se Gs IEEE “hb. acs Gee halen ahs eee ea 407,000 


"$715,000 

This left a balance of only $85,000 to take 
care of architect’s fees, supervision, equipment, 
and landscaping, which amount was inadequate. 
If the amounts spent were the minimum neces- 
sary to provide proper school facilities there 
could be no complaint, but such was not the 
case, 

The following analysis of the plans indicates 
where the waste occurred: 

1. Annex—Approximately 5,000 cubic feet 
of space provided which was unnecessary, or 
$2,500 lost. The contract price resulted in a 
price of fifty cents per cubic foot. 


2. Annex. Plan as per contract--Plan <A 


RNID, 6.4:6:5659'5456-0 5.016650 0 0060546655049 0SE NS 8 
PURI .6.5:6:5.0.5:9 4004-6 .65010 0.01555 40S5 6500984050688 1 
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“URGMOCN GOOUGIRTOOM 6nic 6hce ks bse ccovsesdeesecea 0 
EL IE cides. 5.8. 664.908.500.00.5059.0-05900 5005 1 
EERO Se rene rr rer rere re ee eee 1 
CE 446059 50 560 ss 60418, 6.00 60 NOU 5600489 28’ 0” wide 
Cubie Contents 296,826 cu. ft. @ 50e costs $148,413. 
No future extension possible. 
Logical Plan—Plan B 
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Plans for future extension. 

Cubic Contents 237,000 cu, ft. @ We costs $118.500. 
Saving in Plan “B” is $29,913 plus two additional 

rooms ($19,600) or $49,513. 


Allotting the kindergarten the value of two 
rooms on account of its size, and dividing the 
$118,500 cost by twelve we have a cost of $9,800 
per room. Therefore, the two additional rooms 
in Plan B are worth $19,600, which, added to 
the saving in Plan B over Plan A of $29,913, 
shows an advantage for Plan B of $49,513, or 
a loss of nearly $50,000 on a small building on 
account of careless planning. 

3. Annex. The total cubage in this build- 
ing is approximately 250,000. Waste cubage 





amounted to 20,000 cubie feet. At forty cents 
per cubie foot, which was the cubic-foot price 
of the building, the resulting loss was $8,000. 
In addition, the first construction was only a 
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part of the proposed plan and when completed 
it would entail a further loss in addition to 
being contrary to the eode in several respects. 
4. The new building. The tollowing analysis 
of several plans shows where the loss occurred, 
‘R” is the building in question and “RL” is 
a plan made to conform to the requirements of 
“RY; “A” and “L” are similar buildings in 
other cities. The tables of analysis follow: 





R R1 A I. 
daecadaseeuees 1,150,000 850.000 975,000 1,185,000 
Watienie eels alee $402,500 $297,500 $341,25 $414,750 
evade aseaaes es 780 S40 930 1,000 
‘ae ecaten ena caien 26 28 31 36 
erieivin ace eae eees 16,048 18,672 19,329 18,688 
quare feet.. 16,794 18,000 16,581 26,483 
icenaaewoe cede 32.837 36,672 35,910 45,121 
Ore err ee 71,9438 56.762 59,992 73,525 
aseeeen eeu ewixe 45.600 68% 59.9% 61.4% 
bagerewedeades $515 $355 $368 $415 
xi eaere gee aed $25.08 $15.94 $17.65 $22.19 
Raia AAT $12.25 $ 8.10 $10.20 $10.38 
sp foachecne ans 1,474 1,012 1,050 1,185 


In the fourth item of the building program 
in Table A the difference in cubes between 
“RR.” the building constructed, and “RL” was 
300,000 eubie feet. This cubage at 35 cents, 
which was the cube cost of the building, re- 
sulted in a loss of $105,000. The two additional 
rooms are worth $8,000 apiece, or $16,000 ad- 
ditional loss in Plan “R,” bringing the total 
loss to $121,000. 

Summing up the total losses, we have the 
following: 


Si EE as eee amen ewes een. eawee benno me $ 2,500.00 
Bs, EE. 0.45 CA-GR ES OREO EW RENO ANE Oe RSe EE 0,000.00 
i MER. oir tasisa ns ee pwuisielnd 8515 aa eaae saan 8,000.00 
4. New Budding ........ Biiskadsweresanusees 121,000.00 


$181,500.00 

A total loss of $181,500 on a building -pro- 
gram of $800,000, or over 22 per cent. Enough 
money was wasted through careless planning 
which, if more economical methods had been 
followed, would have made it unnecessary to 
ask for more money to finish these buildings. 

In reviewing the causes of high building costs 
there may be many points of attack, but these 
three are of paramount importance: 

The Ohio state building code. 

More scientific planning. 

More economical use of buildings. 

With all these elements it will be possible to 
bring the actual costs of building back to ap- 
proximately the prewar level. In fact, on 
examination of many elementary-school plans, 
comparing them with what can be done by care- 
ful planning, it is apparent that the number of 
cubie feet in the building can almost be reduced 
50 per cent. 

{t is, therefore, recommended: 

First: That the state building code be kept 
simple and elastic, and revised often enough 
to meet the savings due to changes and inven- 
tions in the building industry. The code should 
be a statement of basic principles. Means 
should be found to apply research methods to 
this question just as industrial organizations 
apply the principle of research to their work. 
The state university should be able to be of 
great assistance in this respect, and some 
arrangement should be made to bring this about. 
The board of building standards should have 
a permanent technical secretary of such ability 
and training as to enable him to take the initia- 
tive with respect to research and to be employed 
constantly on suggested code revisions. 

Second: Information should be circulated 
regarding the proper methods of planning and 
analyzing plans and there should be some agency 
to make this information available to the build- 
ing public. 

Extreme care should be taken to make it 
difficult to force upon an uninformed public the 
dangerous principle of the standardization of 
buildings. 

In 1924, when the board of education of 
Cleveland was considering making the plans 
of some of the recently constructed buildings 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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Legal efforts to eliminate high-school fra- 
ternities have been made in two ways. First, 
several states, at- least nineteen,! have passed 
statutes providing for elimination. In many 
of the other states, where there is no statute, 
lecal school boards have rules forbidding student 
membership in fraternities. The constitu- 
tionality of such statutes and the legal right of 
school boards to pass such rules both have been 
challenged. The courts have uniformly upheld 
the constitutionality of the statutes. With one 
exception they have also upheld the legality of 
school-board rules, in the absence of statutes. 

It seems that all fraternity cases brought be- 
fore the courts involve one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. The power of educational institutions 
supported by the state to exclude pupils who 
are members of a fraternity or refuse to pledge 
themselves not to become members. 

2. The power of educational institutions sup- 
ported by the state to debar members of fra- 
ternities from participating in certain priv- 
ileges. 

3. The power of an incorporated college or 
university privately endowed to forbid students 
to join fraternities. 

4. The constitutionality of statutes forbid- 
ding the students’ membership in fraternities or 
secret societies. 

Stated in the above manner both the college 
and public-school fraternity would be involved. 

In one of the early cases? where a plaintiff 
questioned the right of educational institutions 
supported by the state to exclude people who 
ure members of a fraternity or refuse to pledge 
themselves not to become a member, the plaintiff 
Was a state-university student contesting the 
right of the university to exelude him. In this 
case the power of the institution to exclude 
members of a secret fraternity was denied. 
However, the court held that the institution had 
the right to forbid any student from attending 
fraternity meetings or taking any active part 
in his order while registered as a student. 

Since that time there has developed a nation- 
wide policy of discriminating between the high- 
school fraternity and the college fraternity. The 
state in which the above case came up has since 
passed a statute forbidding high-school fra- 
ternities. With one or two exceptions anti- 
fraternity legislation has applied only to the 
elementary and high schools. The State of 
Mississippi has prohibited secret societies in all 
state educational institution Fraternity mem- 
bers contested the law in the state supreme 
court where the statute was upheld.2 The law 
was also attacked as violating the 14th Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. The 
United States Supreme Court, however, upheld 
the constitutionality of the law. Due to the 
fact that the Mississippi law is probably the 
ost stringent of any anti-fraternity law now 
in foree, the power of legislatures to pass anti- 
fraternity laws is‘settled so far as the federal 
constitution is concerned. 

With the exception of Mississippi and South 
Carolina, anti-fraternity laws apply only to high 
schools. In 1915, South Carolina had a statute 
stating that secret Greek-letter fraternities are 
forbidden in any institution of higher learning 
supported in whole or part by the state.5 Some 
rrivate colleges forbid student fraternities and 


‘California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
Sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
Sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Vermont, Washington. 
“Stallard v..White, 82 Ind. 278, 42 Am. Rep. 496. 
‘Board of trustees v. Waugh, 105 Miss. 623. 62 So. 827. 
‘Waugh v. Mississippi University, 237 U. S. 589. 
°*An examination of the codes of South Carolina for 
1922 shows this law was still in force. 


Legal Status of High-School Fraternities 


William E. Jones, New Castle, Ind. 


the Supreme Court of Illinois has ruled the 
colleges have this power.6 In general, however, 
the college fraternity has been permitted to 
assume a supplementary position in higher 
education. Since the Stallard v. White case, 
Indiana has legislated against the high-school 
society but has permitted both of her state 
universities to become fraternity centers. The 
legislatures have given the college fraternity a 
legal status by stating, in some cases, that the 
anti-fraternity law shall not apply to state uni- 
versities and normal schools. These laws have 
been attacked on the ground that they are class 
legislation.7 However, the courts have held 
that such statutes did not constitute class legis- 
lation. The differences between the ages of the 
classes and the need and purposes of the high- 
school fraternities and the college fraternities 
are suticient for legal classification. The 
younger and immature pupils form a class. In 
all cases the state courts have upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the statutes forbidding public- 
school fraternities.® 

With one exception® the courts have held that 
in the absence of a statute, local school boards 
have a legal right to pass rules restricting high- 
school fraternities. 

There appears some difference between the 
penalties provided for by the statutes and the 
board rules. Most of the statutes provide for 
suspension or expulsion. Some of the rules 
in absence of a statute provide for expulsion, 
while others provide that the fraternity mem- 
bers shall not represent the school in any way. 
That is, fraternity members cannot be class 
officers, cadet ofticers, officers of a school paper, 
members of debating team or athletic team. 

Most of the cases that have come up involve 
the later type of rule. The Supreme Court of 
Washington gave a decision that: “A board of 
school directors has, under a statute authoriz- 
ing it to adopt rules and regulations for the 
well-being of the school, authority to debar 
members of high-school fraternities organized 
against its will, although with the consent of 
parents of the pupils, and meeting out of school 
hours, from participating in certain privileges 
attendant on membership in the school, such 
as connection with athletic teams, musical, lit- 
erary, and military societies and to deprive them 
of customary graduation honors.’ 

No attempt was made here to deprive the fra- 
ternity members the privilege of attending 
classes and obtaining the same class instruction 
as given other students. 

In Illinois, before the enactment of an anti- 
fraternity statute, the fraternity members lost 
a series of cases before they would be convinced 
of the right of school boards to discipline them. 

In the first of this series, a rule of the Chi- 
cago board of education was challenged.!8 The 
state supreme court gave an opinion which is 
practically the same as given in the Washington 
case. The court first stated that it would not 
interfere with reasonable rules adopted by the 
board ot education. The court then gave the 
opinion that: “A rule adopted by board of 
education condemning Greek-letter societies in 
the high school, requiring teachers to refuse to 
give public recognition to such societies, allow 
meetings to be held in the school building, per- 
mit the name of the school to be used by such 
societies or allow members thereof to represent 


uae ex rel, Pratt v. Wheaton College (1866), 40 
. 186. 

*Bradford v. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, 
121 Pac. 929. Lee v. Hoffman (1918), 182 lowa 1216, 
166 N.W. 565, L.R.A. 1918C 933. Sutton v. Board of 
Education (1923), 306 Ill. 507, 138 N.E, 1381. 

SWright v. Board of Education, 246 S.W. 43. 

*Wayland v. Hughes (1906), 43 Wash. 441, 86 Pac. 642. 

Wilson v. Board of Education (1908), 233 Ill. 464. 
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the school in any literary or athletic contest 
or in any public capacity, is not unreasonable 
nor an unlawful discrimination. Rule denied 
no other privileges. Such students could attend 
school, were not denied membership in associa- 
tions of pupils, but they were not allowed to 
represent schools in public contests and capaci- 
ties.” 

Two months later the same rule was chal- 
lenged in another case!! and the court held that 
the question raised was identical with the Wil- 
son v. Board of Education case and stated that 
the previous decision would control. 

In a later case in Illinois, a student was actu- 
ally dismissed for fraternity membership. The 
father of the student went to court in an effort 
to have his son reinstated. No doubt his attor- 
ney had the two previous cases in mind, as the 
right of the board to expel was not questioned, 
but a claim was made that the boy was not a 
member of the fraternity and that he had been 
summarily dismissed, without an opportunity to 
show that he was not a member of the fraternity. 
The court held that the board had the right to 
determine this and that its judgment on this 
point was final. Said the court: “The power 
to determine what constitutes disobedience or 
misconduct lies with the board of education, 
and under no circumstances except where fraud, 
corruption, oppression, or gross injustice is 
palpably shown, is a court of law authorized to 
review the decision of the board of education, 
and to substitute its judgment for that of. the 
board.” 

The one dissenting opinion on the power of 
school boards to pass anti-fraternity rules was 
given by the Supreme Court of Missouri.!* In 
its decision the court denied the right of the 
St. Louis school board to prohibit students be- 
longing to fraternities from representing the 
school in any capacity. The rule denied to 
pupils who were members of secret societies no 
privileges allowed to pupils not members, except 
the privilege of representing the schools in lit- 
erary or athletic contests or in any other public 
capacity. The opinion of the court seemed to 
consist of mainly a justification of their dis- 
agreeing with other cases on the same subject. 
This justification consisted of criticizing the 
decision of the other courts. An lowa case was 
cited as “an extreme illustration of the up- 
holding of a disciplinary rule, the violation of 
which involves no moral turpitude.”’!% The 
court charged that in the opinion of the Waylaw 
v. Huges!* and Wilson v. Board of Education, 
the reasoning was faulty. 

Two of the justices dissented and a dissenting 
opinion was given. The writer believes that 
this dissenting opinion is the clearest and best 
organized of all the opinions given on the sub- 
ject of the legal right of school boards to regu- 
late high-school societies. 

The American Law Reports! in discussing 
the ruling of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
points out the inconsistency of the opinion. The 
beginning of the annotation in the A. L. R. 
states concisely the status of board rules. 

“The weight of authority is to the effect that 
rules by a board of education or other school 
authority forbidding membership of pupils in 
so-called Greek-letter fraterifities, and provid- 
ing for punishment for violation by expulsion 
of the pupils or rendering them ineligible to 


“Favorite v. Board of Education, 235 Ill. 315. 

@Wright v. Board of Education, 246 S.W. 43; 27 
A.L.R,. 1074. 

Kinzer v. Toms, 129 lowa 441. 

“See page 25. 

“See page 26. 

1027 A.L.R. 1074. 
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Principal’s Part in Supervising Classroom 


Instruction 
Prin. C. W. Reynolds, Norfolk, Va. 


“As the principal, so is the school,” says the 
New York Survey, written by Chancellor 
Elliott. The principal is near enough to the 
actual teaching to control detailed procedure, 
to adapt it to the special needs of his school, 
and to keep the work on a high plane of 
efficiency. Unlike the teachers who have to do 
only with special grades or subjects, he is re- 
sponsible for a large general program of educa- 
tion covering many grades and subjects. The 
principal is, therefore, in a position to wield a 
tremendous influence in the conduct of the 
school system. If he is active and efficient, 
the work will be of a high character; if he is 
passive, inefficient, and unprogressive, then the 
work will fall into stagnation and confusion. 

The principal is responsible directly to the 
school board for the character of the schoo’- 
work which has been placed in his charge; he 
is the daily inspector and supervisor of the work 
done in his schools, and he has a source of 
authority in the school board which will effec- 
tively support him in his management. 

He advises teachers as to methods, evaluates 
the work of teachers and pupils, promotes 
morale among teachers and throughout the 
school organization. No other supervisor 
touches classroom work so intimately. Whether 
scholarship among pupils or efficiency among 
teachers is to be maintained rests with the prin- 
cipal. The success or failure of the schoolwork 
is mainly his success or failure; or at least it 
is so viewed by the school board or other school 
authorities. 

In securing the services of the best qualified 
teachers for his schools, the principal must 
make clear and convincing to the people and 
the school board of his community the true 
worth of the teacher to the school and to the 
community. Buildings, equipment, organiza- 
tion, and courses of study are important and 
effective only to the degree that are vitalized 
by the quickening power of the teacher. 

Now, what may the principal do to help his 
teachers in their classroom work? First, he 
must be a thorough and unremitting student 
of methods. To this end, he must know psy- 
chology and pedagogy. He must understand 
human nature and human needs. He must be 


able to get large returns from educational read- 
ing, educational meetings, and school visitation. 
He must sense the purpose of his own com- 
munity and the country at large in their 
striving and endeavors. Then he must be able 
to translate all this into a method of procedure 
applicable to his own schools and the individual 
teacher, 


In some measure this may be done by formu- 
lating wise courses of instructors and general 
rules of procedure. But specific thought must 
be given to many individual problems which 
apparently are of minor importance. His study 
of these problems must issue in instructions 
to his teachers, that are true suggestions in 
spirit. No principal has a right to issue many 
mandatory instructions to the individual teacher 
who has any measure of success. 


An important step in helping teachers is to 
place them where their success will be most 
probable. This is especially true of beginners, 
and often the principal can save a teacher who 
has taught a number of years by changing her 
to a grade where discipline is easier or the work 
is better adapted to her individuality. 

Before a principal can help his teachers he 
must diagnose. He must observe methods of 
teaching to see whether they conform to certain 
subjective standards. For example, the princi- 
pal may judge classroom work largely by four 
standards, namely: 


1. Motive on the part of pupils. 

2. Consideration of value by pupils. 

3. Attention to organization by pupils. 

4. Initiative by pupils. 

A principal who tests instruction by these or 
any other standards should not remain satisfied 
until he has explained them to his teachers. 

A principal should use not only subjective 
standards in his diagnosis of classroom instruc- 
tion, but objective measurements, more com- 
monly called standard tests. The nature and 
value of such tests has been set forth so many 
times that it is needless to more than mention 
them as a means of analyzing the results of 
teaching. 

Having made a study of classroom instruction 
through observation and by means of tests, the 
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principal should then begin to _ supervise. 
Supervision is more than inspection, more than 
diagnosis. If the teachers are found to be using 
poor methods, if the results fall below standard, 
a remedy must be prescribed; there must be 
constructive, not negative criticism. 

Very often, the least said about the facts of 
a teacher the better. To mention a fault is only 
to make a teacher self-conscious, and to make 
her think first of how not to do, instead of how 
to do. That supervision is not effective which 
observes only the faults, sets them down in a 
notebook, learns them by rote, and then casts 
them in the teacher’s face. <A fault is best 
cradicated by substitution, by furnishing a good 
method for a poor one. ‘lo lead teachers to do 
this is the difficult part, yet the absolutely nec- 
essary part of all supervision. 

Criticism should be offered in terms of a dis- 
cussion rather than a lecture. By a series of 
carefully formulated questions a principal may 
be able to draw out of a teacher the most sig- 
nificant problem of her difficulty or weakness, 
By the principal stating that he is interested 
in her own criticism of her work or recitation, 
the criticism becomes mutual and its force be- 
comes modified. 

Often the suggestion of some helpful book 
on teaching will remove the weakness. <A visit 
to the room of some teacher who is particularly 
strong in respect to the point wherein the visit- 
ing teacher is weak is often beneficial. The 
principal should oceasionally teach the class in 
the presence of the weak teacher. 

The principal must be the inspiration of his 
teachers in their hopes, aims, and ideals, just 
as the teacher holds this relation to her school. 
He must be the interpreter of the visions and 
consequent ends of all educational movements 
and efforts. He must sense what is ephemeral 
and what has true and lasting worth. He is 
the spiritual as well as the scholastic guide of 
his system. And then he must somehow get 
his leadership to function concretely in the 
reactions of his teachers and his school. His 
vision must be translated into effective action. 
His ideals must issue into concrete realization 
in the schoolroom, in his teachers, and in the 
pupils. 

Now, how can this be brought about? In 
the first place, it is the principal’s duty to make 
the teacher a happy individual glorying in her 
work. Contentment in one’s work is an essen- 
tial condition to success, especially when that 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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School Business Officials Meet in Philadelphia 


Sixteenth Annual Convention of the N. A. P. S. B. O. — May 16-20 


Superintendents of schools and educators gen- 
erally feel that the great unsolved problems of city- 
school systems are entirely, or almost so, in the 
making of educational policies, in the revision of 
the curriculum, and in the constant readjustment 
of the school system to social and civic changes. 
if, however, any number of educators, particularly 
superintendents of schools and heads of university 
departments of school administration were present 
at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials, it 
is certain that they would have been disabused of 
this idea, in faet, the variety, the multitude, and 
the intricacy of school business administration 
problems would have appalled most of them. 

Any one who has followed the meetings of the 
School Business Officials knows that the variety of 
topics for discussion and the new problems which 
are presented each year to the group indicate that 
every phase of the business administration of 
schools is constantly growing and changing and 
is in a fluid state, so that only constant study and 
re-evaluation, continuous search for new ideas, fre- 
quent exchange of experience, and periodic revision 
and restatement of principles and standards makes 
it possible for the executive to keep abreast of the 
best. practice and to render efficient service. 

The National Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials has in the sixteen years of its exist- 
ence become as solid and permanent an institution 
as any of the great professional organizations of 
educators. The group is extremely serious concern- 
ing its problems and the service which is expected 
of its membership. The three daily sessions of the 
conventions are attended with almost religious 
regularity. 

To briefly summarize the meeting in Philadelphia, 
it may be said that the attendance was slightly 
larger than any previous meeting; there were re- 
markably few disappointments in the appearance 
of speakers; all of the papers represented a rather 
careful preparation and a scientific attitude toward 
problems; at least two addresses, those of Mr. Hans 
Schmidt of Wisconsin and Dr. George D. Strayer 
of New York, will be remembered for their force- 
fulness and their keen analysis of two extremely 
difficult types of problems; the business of the con- 
vention was handled smoothly and quietly by Presi- 
dent Wynkoop, Secretary Mount, and Treasurer 
Huston; Mr. Dick was a gracious host, and his 
associates took care of every detail that might con- 
tribute to the comfort and the pleasure of the 
visitors. The meeting was marked by at least one 
progressive step in the Association’s policies: The 
Association proposes through a special research 
committee to make a serious study of definite prob- 
lems of business administration of schools, and to 
continue actively during the year the work of the 
Association, which now slumbers peacefully between 
conventions. 

Mention has been made in these annual reports 
of the Association’s conventions, that the sehool 


business officials are extremely practical, hard- 
headed fellows, who are more readily convinced by 
successful experience and concrete facts than by 
any amount of theory. Inspirational talks are 
almost unknown and controversy is limited almost 
entirely by variations in experience and the gen- 
eralizations which may be deduced from experience. 
And it is most interesting to note that secretaries, 
business managers, and other business executives 
of schools fight shy of commercial influences far 
more carefully than their professional associates, 
the superintendents. There is at the business offi- 
cials’ conventions .an almost complete absence of 


entertainment on the part of manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


, } The Program 

The serious business of the convention opened on 
Tuesday morning with addresses of welcome by the 
Honorable William Rowen, president of the board 
of education, and the city’s smiling chief executive, 
Mayor Freeland Kendrick. Colonel Henry B. Rose 
of Providence, R. I., in responding to the addresses, 
pointed out that while the Association does not 
consider educational problems as such, it is very 
much concerned with them in that it takes up 
those details of physical and fiscal management, of 
building construction and maintenance, and of 
budgeting and accounting which are an essential 
part of every school administration. The annual 
address of the president was then read by Mr. John 
B. Wynkoop of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. Wyn- 
koop said in part: 

We will discuss here every phase of the business 
management of public schools. We will listen, debate 
questions, and criticize. All healthy criticism is pro- 
ductive of good and tends to further efficiency. The 
evening round tables, like country-school-board meet- 
ings, will afford opportunity to push and pull, to give 
and take. Behind all that we say or do, we have but 
one objective, viz., the welfare of the child. 

Let us stop for one moment in our onward march 
to consider our responsibilities as officials in our vari- 
ous capacities. According to Frank Bruce of the 
SCHOOL BoarD JOURNAL, the American people have 
flouted in the last three years an average of $330,000,000 
each year in school bonds, There were $40,000,000 
in bonds issued in the year 1915, and $400,000,000 in 
the year 1925. We have in the last six years, let con- 
tracts averaging $47,108,166 per year, and represent- 
ing an average of 47,139.417 square feet per year in 
additional school housing. We in our various capaci- 
ties are responsible for a plant housing 21,000,000 
children in the elementary schools and 3,500,000 in 
high schools. , . ; 

As a means of widening the influence and develop- 
ing the service of the organization, Mr. Wynkoop 
recommended that definite work be undertaken for 
the improvement of efficiency in school administra- 
tion. He urged: 

The time has arrived when very definite work is 
necessary to bring about a new appreciation and a 
new respect for our work, on the part of our local 
school boards and of the thinking people of every 
community interested in the efficiency of schools. We 
are here to stay—no other organization is going to 
push us out of our place in the sun. : 

I, therefore, recommend that the Committee on Res- 
olutions and the Committee on Rules and By-Laws of 
this convention meet in joint session, and bring in 
a resolution recommending at an early session, that 


the president be authorized to appoint a Committee 
on Research, composed of five members, and I further 
recomend that a sufficient appropriation be author 


ized to allow such a Committee to organize and 
function. 


As a further means of furthering the interests of 
the Association and of bringing its message to 
school executives in the west, Mr. Wynkoop recom- 
mended that future conventions be held in the west 
and in the central west. 

The organization that does not grow, does not even 
stand still. It slips backward. Our particular organi 
zation has a special condition with which to cope. 
Our members are more or less appointed to their 
various positions, directly or indirectly through politi 
cal preference. It often happens that due to changes 
in administration, we lose some of our strongest mem 
bers, They must take up other lines of work. With 
this condition in mind, we must look to the future. 
We must keep our ranks filled. We must build up 
a powerful organization which will reflect itself in 
the various communities and which will be felt when 
cbanges are contemplated. 

To do this each and every one of us must be efficient, 
Since every chain is only as strong as it weakest link. 
This means an ever-growing efficiency since the Ameri- 
can school plant is growing larger day by day. Its 
perfect operation makes the daily task a heavier one. 
We must sail our boat well, or get out of it. 

America’s greatest investment is its public-school 
system, both from a financial standpoint as well as 
from the standpoint of Americanization. No other 
investment offers a better return. As business officials, 
the successful operation of this huge plant is our re 
sponsibility; to do it in the best manner possible is 
our mission; to satisfy the greatest number possible 
in our respective communities is our obligation. This 
done, we have made our contribution to education. 

The session closed with the appointment of com- 
mittees and the annual reports of the secretary and 
of the treasurer. It was made clear that the or- 
ganization has a comfortable balance in the bank 
and that its membership has had moderate growth 
during the year. 

The Afternoon Meeting ; 

Mr. George King, clerk of the board of education 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, discussed the duties of 
the clerk of a board of education, bringing out in 
an extremely modest way the splendid work which 
he has been doing in his city. He spoke of the vast 
increase in the service of the schools and the neces- 
sary increase in the school funds and school costs. 
He showed that the secretary’s duties have grown 
enormously through the expansion of the entire 
school system as well as through the growth of the 
city, and that it has been necessary to constantly 
readjust the management of the schools to changing 
conditions. He showed how the application of the 
best principles of business management had made 
more efficient the purchase and distribution of sup 
plies, had simplified the accounting, ete. 

Mr. Joseph Beals of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
in discussing Mr. King’s paper, described the local 
situation in his community and pointed out the 
need of reducing overhead in the school business. 
He showed that the work of the secretary is some 
times made more difficult by a_ straightforward 
policy in dealing with citizens and officials, in the 
long run it is made vastly easier by courtesy, firm 
ness, and absolute fairness. 
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Miss Rita Knowles, secretary of the board of 
education at Moline, Illinois, discussed the service 
of women members of boards of education. Her 
paper, which appears on page 44 of the JOURNAL, 
pointed out that woman has a distinct place in 
board-of-edueation labors which men cannot fill, and 
that, if she will recognize her limitations as well as 
her opportunities, she will do much to round out 
the entire service which a board of education should 
render under the law. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss Frances 
Pearce of Westfield, N. J., showed that women 
members are most useful in promoting child wel- 
fare and housekeeping activities, and Miss Alice 
Coe of Engleworth, N. J., gave her experiences with 
women members, who, she said, had been most 
helpful in solving teacher problems for the super 
intendent and the school board. 

Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, who closed the meeting 
with a report on the revision of the official Hand 
hook of Accounting. showed that the business 
officials are marking time in perfecting the hand 
book because the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. has been slow in revising its section 
devoted to child accounting. 

The final paper of the afternoon was read by 
Honorable C. E. C. Dyson, architect of the board 
of education at Toronto, Ontario, Mr. Dyson di- 
vided the work of the school architect into six 
major classifications, each of which involves a 
group of problems that should be discussed and 
solved by the Association. If these problems are 
properly attacked, standards may be set up which 
will guide local architects and boards of education 
in considering their local building projects. The 
codes for planning and constructing school build- 
ings are anything but ideal, in Mr. Dyson’s opinion, 
and the specific help of the Association is necessary 
for improving them and keeping them abreast with 
new findings and improved practice. It would be 
well if the Association program could be planned 
for two or three years in advance, taking up each 
year a specific set of problems and laying down 
definite recommendations, resulting from these de- 
liberations. 

Mr. Dyson outlined his own experiences in testing 
his plans for efficiency. and economy by means of 
the N.E. A. “Candle of Efficiency.” He suggested 
that straight oblong buildings are more economical 
than the hollow-square, U, E, or L types of plans, 
except where extremely large structures are in view. 
He suggested that there is a need of restudying the 
size of classrooms, due to improvements in ventila- 
tion, changes in instructional methods, and cost of 
construction. He spoke of his own successful ex- 
perience in determining the width of corridors, of 
adopting various types of materials, of planning 
toilets, of surfacing yards, etc. He showed that in 
all of his work, there is a constant effort to study 
costs from the standpoint of ultimate economy, 
based on the investment, the annual maintenance, 
and length of life. He declared, however, that all 
of the problems of building schoolhouses are con- 
stantly changing and shifting. and that the Asso- 
ciation could render invaluable service by serving 
as a medium of exchange of experiences and 
standards. 

Secretary J. B. Ludlam, of the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
hoard of education, in leading the discussion, sug 
gested that there should be standardization of all 
possible elements in school buildings. Dr. George 
W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, showed that such stand- 
ardization, while it is highly desirable, must be 
constantly reviewed and adapted to new conditions 
which are constantly developing both in the edu- 
cational service of the school buildings and in the 
improvement in materials, construction methods, 
ete. 

The Association on Tuesday evening met in three 
groups for round-table discussions of problems of 
special interest: Mr. Fred B. Chambers, auditor of 
the New York board of education, led in a dis- 
cussion of problems of administering school reve- 
nues and replacing old school buildings. The 
mechanical problems of school-building construction 
and maintenance in smaller cities were discussed 
by a round table headed by Mr. A. B. Cousins, 
supervising mechanic of the board of education at 
Richmond, Virginia. A most interesting session on 
the secretarial and accounting problems of smaller 
cities was headed by Mr. W. N. Decker, secretary 
of the board of education at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

The Wednesday Morning Session 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia University, 
New York City, opened the session of Wednesday 
morning with one of his typically incisive discus- 
sions of “The Steps in the Development of a School- 
Building Program.” He argued that there should 
be in every city the best opportunity for education 
for all children, and that school building should be 
made to serve as the physical means of the oppor- 
tunities. Large units are invariably better than 
small units, because they give an opportunity for 
variations in the program of instruction to meet 
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the needs of individual children; they permit of 
homogeneous grouping according to ability and 
progress; they simplify and economize costs of ad- 
ministration and supervision: and they permit of 
the introduction of many features in schoolwork 
which are impossible in small buildings, because 
of excessive costs. The school program in many of 
our cities is limited by the presence of old struc- 
tures which do not permit of adaptation to present 
curricular programs in the grades, in the junior 
high schools, or in the senior high schools. The 
problem of older cities is to plan for the replace- 
ment of old structures with new buildings and the 
erection in residence sections of adequate new strue- 
tures. A comprehensive school-construction program 
must be based on adequate financing and careful 
study of the school plant for a considerable period 
of years. A plan looking ahead fifteen years and 
taking into account where children will live in the 
future is not unreasonable. A proper study must 
be made of the location of the present business and 
industrial areas and residence areas, and the pros- 
pect of development of each. 

Dr. Strayer suggested that the studies and 
statistics of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are an excellent starting point. but that 
they cannot be used without careful interpretation, 
based on an understanding of the racial, social, 
religious, and economic condition of the people. 
Such other facts as building permits, the birth rate, 
the development of the transportation system, ete., 
are all factors in a program. Finally. the best 
planned school-building program is of no avail if 
it is not sold intelligently and if the facts assem- 
bled are not used in a campaign which will con- 
vince the people of the necessity of the improved 
school plant. Dr. Strayer illustrated his points by 
maps and charts developed in a study of an ex 
tremely bad situation in the city of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, where an extensive rehabilitation of the 
school plant is now under way. 

The meeting in the morning was rather hurriedly 
adjourned after some questions and general dis- 
cussion of Dr. Strayer’s paper, so that the members 
might board buses for a sight-seeing trip to Valley 
Forge and the historic points of interest round 
about. 

The Banquet 

The annual banquet on Wednesday evening was 
very properly the high point of the convention, se 
far as entertainment was concerned, and the Phila 
delphians made the best possible use of it in 
providing local speakers of note who discussed 
patriotic and historic topies from a local viewpoint. 
The Hon. Dimner Beeber, member of the Philadel- 
phia board of education and justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court, took the opportunity in 
the course of his address to describe the Pennsyl- 
vania system of raising taxes in cities of the first 
class (Philadelphia and Pittsburgh). He showed 
that, while the school board is a taxing hody, with 
ability to issue bonds and levy taxes, it is without 
direct responsibility to the electorate. This anomaly 
in the law makes the responsibility of the school- 
board members doubly heavy and emphasizes the 
fact that the board is a trustee who must be com- 
petent and careful in its consideration of policies 
and new undertakings. Mr. Beeber was rather 
pessimistic in his discussion of the form and struc- 
ture of the American government and the per- 
manence of our institutions. He pointed out that 
no form of government has been permanent and 
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that the best we can do in this generation to in 
sure the continued acceptance of principles which 
we hold to be correct, is to live up to them and to 
pass them on uninjured to the next generation. 

Quite a contrast to Mr. Beeber’s matter-of-fact 
discussion of conditions and principles of govern- 
ment was the stirring address of the Hon. Hampton 
L.. Carson, formerly attorney-general of Pennsyl- 
vania and now president of the State Historical 
Society. Mr. Carson traced our present institutions 
from the granting of the charter'to William Penn, 
on through the historie events of the revolutionary 
war, the writing of the constitution, the civil war, 
and the world war, down to the present time. He 
argued eloquently that so long as we truly appre- 
ciate the significance of the historie events that 
occurred in and about Philadelphia, there can be 
no danger to our government and our institutions. 

The Thursday Session 

lhe convention settled down again to serious 
lusiness at nine o'clock on Thursday morning. The 
opening speaker was Mr. James J. Ball, who de 
scribed in detail the problems of janitor service in 
the city of Denver. He made clear that the im- 
portant job of school-building maintenance can 
only be carried out through a corps of trained, 
loyal, competent janitors and custodians, who are 
supervised with understanding and sympathy, but 
who are held strictly to the efficient performance 
of their work. Mr. Ball described in detail the 
methods employed in Denver for instructing jani- 
tors and for keeping up their morale through con- 
ferences and meetings held by an organization 
known as the Association of Denver Publie-School 
Custodians. This organization looks after sick 
members, and provides a series of meetings and en- 
tertainments that are instructive, recreational, and 
generally helpful. In coneluding his address, Mr. 
Ball drew the following deductions which he con- 
sidered of value to school janitors in charge of 
janitor service: 

In training men be sure that the instructors know 
their business, For instance, if a custodian is asking 
for information about a paint job, send a painter 
foreman or some experienced painter to help him and 
not an Inspector or supervisor who probably knows 
less about the matter than the one making the request. 
We have found that some men _ hesitate to attempt 
small repair jobs for fear of being unethieal toward 
the regular men engaged in that trade. But when 
a regular trade workman shows him how it is done. 
he knows that he is expected to perform such tasks 
and that he is not unethical when he does so. 

Promote men on their merits and not on friendship 
or lodge affiliations. Give each man a square deal 
and play no favorites. See that foremen or super 
visors treat the men fairly. There must be discipline 
and men in authority must make decisions and these 
decisions must be backed up whether they are right 
or wrong, but there is a way to handle a. situation 
should such men in authority make unwise or unfair 
decisions, 

Make as few rules as possible to run the depart 
ment. It is always necessary to have rules and regu 
lations, but it should be understood that if we make 
a rule which might appear wrong or unfair to others 
that any person or persons in the organization have 
the right to appeal to the superintendent or the board 
of education without being penalized for so doing. 

Meet the men in a good-natured spirit and cultivate 
the habit of calling them by name, particularly by 
their Christian names. It is not necessary to beeome 
too familiar in doing this—just be human. Men do not 
respond well when in the presence of a grouch. If 
you are out of sorts and sore at the world, stay in 
your office or go home, but for the sake of the service, 
do not go near the schools as the custodian and his 
helpers have enough troubles of their own. 

Remember, in handling men there is no substitute 
for common sense. Back up your men when they are 
unjustly eriticized or assailed. In most cases you 
will find that the custodian is right and the critie is 
of the petty, selfish type. 

Make it possible for the men to associate together 
and with you. Let them learn to know each other 
personally, to Know you, and you to know them. 
Provide the opportunity for them to get together for 
discussions, games, stunts, picnics, banquets, and the 
like. Nothing will develop their personal qualities 
more than these pleasant and happy associations where 
they can throw off the cares of their jobs and thor 
oughly enjoy the associations of their fellows, 

In concluding these rambling remarks, let me quote 
Krederick Von Amberg in his magazine, the Silent 
Partner: “Sixty summers and equally as many win 
ters have taught me that people meet me as I treat 
them: taught me that when I am looking fer trouble 
I always find it: that the Golden Rule is the sum 
total of all wisdom for getting on with the world.’ 


Mr. H. H. Brackett, auditor of the Chicago 
hoard of education, read a scholarly paper on the 
development of the segregated budget. He described 
in detail the plan which has been evolved in Chi- 
eago and which has resulted in a scientifie plan for 
budgeting and accounting. He was followed by 
Mr. A. 8S. Neibecker, Jr., architect of the Los 
Angeles board of education, who read a paper pre 
pared by Mr. William E. Record, business manager 
of the Los Angeles board of education, on “The 
Los Angeles School Building Program.” Readers of 
the Scuoot BoarRD JOURNAL will remember a de 
scription of this program in the February, 1927, 
issue, by O. H. Barnhill. 


The Afternoon Session 
At the afternoon session, Mr. Hans W. Schmidt, 


inspector of buildings for the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, held his audience 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Burton School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


H. H. Turner and V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The new Burton School just completed in 
Grand Rapids is a combined grade and junior 
high sehool planned for the needs of children 
from the kindergarten to the ninth grade, in- 
clusive. 

We all agree that the American public school 
should be good enough for the best child in the 
land and, if it is good enough for the best 
child in the land, it won’t be any too good then. 

Beauty should be part of a child’s heritage. 
Ugliness in any form should not be for him. 
The arehitects visioned, therefore, a house for 
children, a new school of freedom, of expres- 
sion, of thoroughness, and of taste, artistically 
designed, since art is the appreciation of things 
beautiful based on the knowledge that the 
search for the truth is one of the most beauti- 
ful, lovely things in the world. 

The type of the new school, therefore, is a 
low, spreading structure, 446 feet in length by 
255 feet in depth, being two stories high with 
a three-story pavilion forming the central fea- 
ture of the building. A reference to the block 
plan will show it placed on an axis with Kirt- 
land Street with the principal entrance facing 
Buehanan Avenue. This position on the lot, 
whieh is a long, narrow site 297 feet wide by 
791 feet in length, secures east and west ex- 
posure to the largest number of classrooms and 
brings the two gymnasia, the locker rooms, 
shower rooms, manual-arts shops and grade- 
school playroom to the rear and west of the 
classroom facilities. By reason of this position 
of the health facilities, the gymnasia, locker 
rooms, and playroom become convenient to the 
play fields at either end of the building. 

The building is rectangular in plan, one 
third of a mile around the exterior perimeter. 
containing nearly three million cubie feet of 
space, divided into nearly one hundred rooms 
and having two large interior light courts to 
insure a maximum amount of light and sun- 
shine to all parts of the building. The con- 
struetion is of reinforced conerete and struc- 
tural steel, with nonbearing clay-tile partitions. 
The exterior is of rough-texture buff brick laid 
with large natural mortar joints and pleasing 
brick patterns trimmed with a _ mat-glazed, 
cream-colored terra cotta, artistically modeled, 


and Indiana-limestone base. An interesting color 
note is introduced in the polychrome terra- 
cotta trim about the main entrance to the build- 
ing. 

The corridors extending on four sides of the 
building connect with six sets of stairways and 
nine entrances. In addition to these nine main 
entrances, there are six other entrances which 
lead from the balustraded, brick-paved terraces 
flanking the central pavilion on either side, 
giving direct outside access to the branch 
library, study reference room, kindergarten de- 
partment, and first-grade rooms. 

Classrooms for the grade school are provided 
with wardrobes and the junior-high-school 
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pupils have lockers in the corridors for their 
clothing. 

The auditorium is of a size to accommodate 
800 persons. It is equippéd with a picture 
booth for stereopticon and moving-picture 
machines. The lower portion of the walls is 
covered with a stonelike material of pleasing 
color and texture, which besides making a dura- 
ble wall surface has the additional merit of 
contributing to the acoustical efficiency of the 
room. 


Two gymnasia, one for boys and the other for 
girls, are located in the rear of the building, up 
one flight of stairs. These two rooms can be 
converted into one larger gymnasium by rolling 


DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
back the doors which separate them. These 
doors are 22 feet high and fold up like books, 
and are easily run back into a poeket provided 
for the purpose. Galleries for spectators are 
on three sides of the enlarged room. Under the 
galleries are rooms for the instructors and stor- 
age space for the apparatus used. 

Under each gymnasium, on the ground floor, 
are the showers, toilets, and lockers to be used 
in connection with each gymnasium. ITlere are 
also provided rooms, toilets, and showers for 
the athletic teams. 

A generous playroom for the smaller children 
is located at the southeast corner of the build- 
ing and adjacent to the east playground. This 
wing is built so that when the need arises, the 
walls may be carried up and additional celass- 
rooms obtained. 

A eafeteria of a size sufficient to serve 400 
persons at one sitting, with a fully equipped 
kitehen, is located on the seeond floor over the 
auditorium. On the same floor and directly 
accessible from the eafeteria is a dining room 
for the faeulty. Immediately adjoining these 
facilities are the departments for domestic 
science and domestie art. 

On the ground floor with an entrance for the 
general publie opening off the west end of the 
front terrace are two large rooms: One is the 
branch publie library and the other, opening off 
the library, is the study reference room. Both 
rooms are used by the students of the school. 

Accessible from the northwest entranee, as 
well as from the west corridor, are rooms for 
the visiting nurses and dentist. 

The science groups of rooms are located at the 
northwest corner of the building; one group 
with a conservatory in connection is on the 
eround floor and a second group is on the floor 
above. 

The commercial group is in the center of the 
main wing facing east on the first floor. Tt 
comprises three rooms, one for stenography, one 
for typewritine, and one for commercial work. 

There are two art departments, one for the 
grade school, the other for the junior high 
school. The grade school art department. is 
located on the first floor and faces north in the 
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large interior court. The junior high-school 
artroom is located on the extreme north of the 
building on the tirst floor. These suites inelude 
workrooms for the instructors and have all 
necessary equipment for the storage of supplies. 

The grade school has provision on the first 
Hoor and the south side, for a fresh-air depart- 
ment, where a maximum amount of sunlight 
may be had. There are two classrooms, a 
kitchenette, storage rooms for blankets, and a 
restroom containing 25 eots. 

On the ground floor, fronting on Buchanan 
Avenue and the south playground, with en- 
trances on the terrace, is the kindergarten room 
and two first-grade rooms in connection. This 
arrangement makes the department for the 
smallest children independent of the other de- 
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H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
partments, and at the same time the usual 
means of communication are provided. 

In the rear of the building on the north side 
(the junior-high-school side) on the ground 
Hoor and directly aecessible to the driveway at 
the west of the grounds are the shops. These 
are a metal-working shop, woodworking shop, 
household-mechanics shop and= printing shop. 
There is also adjacent to these shops a room for 
mechanical drawing with a blue-printing room 
for making reproductions of the drawings. 

At the front, accessible directly from the 
front entrance, are offices for the use of the 
principals of the grade school and the junior 
high sehool and for the reeeption of those with 


whom the department heads have business. Tere 
are located the telephone switchboard, vault for 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM, BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, 


the records, the master program clock, and 
accommodations for the clerks required for the 
transaction of business connected with adminis- 
tration of the school. 

There are special rooms for coaching of 
pupils who have lost time due to absences, also 
a suite of rooms consisting of classroom, 
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kitchen, and storage facilities for special classes 
for retarded pupils. Restrooms equipped with 
toilet facilities are provided for both men and 
women teachers. 

The corridors are of generous width and have 
linoleum coverings with terrazzo borders. 
There are six main stairways of reinforced con- 
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Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


crete, two located at the extreme northwest and 
southwest corners of the building, two adjacent 
to the auditorium and cafeteria, and two at the 
gymnasium wing. These have been so located 
to minimize travel. 

On the ground floor near the northwest en- 


trance is a room for the storage of books and a 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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TEATICKET GRADE SCHOOL, 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Some School Buildings of Moderate Cost 


Architeets and school authorities in the large 
cities frequently complain about their growing 
problems in providing school accommodations. 
They point with concern to buildings which are 
rapidly becoming obsolete, because of shifting 
school populations and broadening school pro- 


grams. They speak with fear about new sub- 
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divisions that seem to grow like mushrooms, 
and they have difficulties concerning the bond- 
ing, the all too slow growth of the assessed 
valuations, ete. In spite of all this worry, they 
continue to make each new grade school build- 
ing better than the last one and every new high 


school is a more elaborate and more inclusive 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE TEATICKET GRADE SCHOOL, FALMOUTH, MASS. 
Haynes & Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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palace of secondary education than the previous 
one. 

City school authorities generally feel that the 
problems of school architecture and_ school 
finance in small cities and in the rural districts 
are comparatively simple. They view the 
small, simple, and economical buildings in 
these communities with something like disdain, 
because they unconsciously 
make comparisons with the 
half-million- and_ million- 
dollar projects in the large 
centers. They overlook alto- 
gether the fact that many 
a small school represents a 
far greater sacrifice of 
money, time, and labor on 
the part of the school 
boards, the superintendents, 
and the architects, than 
does any one of their pre-’ 
tentious buildings. 
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The architect who puts 


up one school building in 
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sieat Beal a decade, or perhaps in a 
ya Ct ae lifetime, and the school 
ry board that is concerned 
with one school building in 
au) ’ a generation have an ex- 
: 4 ceedingly difficult problem 


solve. This problem is 
usually coupled with a 
financial situation that ap- 
proaches the utmost limit 
of taxing and bonding 
ability, and is almost in- 
variably handled in the face 
determined opposition 
from at least a good portion 
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MORNINGDALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON, MASS. 
q of the community. Where the ¢gity school 
; vuthorities and architects have a large, inter- 
i ested, and experienced group of school experts 
g to help, the rural school authorities either have 

i none whatever, or at the very best have the 

: distant help of correspondence with a_ state 

i department official, who rarely has a good in- 

f sight into the local needs and opportunities. 

: In the present issue of the JourNAL are pre- 
g sented a group of school buildings in New Eng- 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


land, which represent a sincere and suecessful 


effort to meet the problems of rural school dis- 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


triets where there is utmost need for economy 
and broad edueational service. The buildings 


are the work of a firm of arehiteets that has for 


many years specialized in village and = rural 
work, and has to its eredit a large number of 


serviceable and economical school buildings in 


Massachusetts and New Iampshire. 





FLOOR PLANS AND INTERIOR VIEW OF 
MORNINGDALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON, MASS. 


The Teaticket Grade School 
The Teaticket grade school at 
Mass., represents an interesting and extremely 


Falmouth, 


compact plan. The ground floor, which is well 
above grade and has full length windows almost 
throughout, contains the shops and workrooms. 
The manual-arts department is in one corner 
where it is least likely to disturb the balance 
of the school. 


beyond this there is a special room for various 


Adjoining it is a stockroom, and 


activities. The household-arts department has 





= been arranged to occupy the space across the 
front of the building. The cooking room occu- 
Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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pies one corner and the sewing room another 
corner, and between the two there is space for 
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GEORGE S. BALL SCHOCL, Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
UPTON, MASS. Fitchburg, Mass. 
the lunchroom and for supplies. <A folding are also on this same floor an agricultural 
partition has been provided so that the sewing 
and lunchroom can be opened up on. special 





laboratory, toilet rooms, and the boiler and 


: aa janitor’s rooms, 
oceasions when there are overflow crowds. There 
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GROTON HIGH SCHOOL, Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
GROTON, MASS. Fitchburg, Mass. 
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On the first floor there are five classrooms, 
seating 35 pupils each. These are equipped with 
Chicago-type wardrobes and book and teachers’ 
closets. The primary department on this floor 
consists of two classrooms to accommodate 35 
pupils each, and is arranged as a unit with a 
separate entrance, toilets, and coatrooms. These 
primary rooms are equipped with work tables 
instead of desks. There are also on this floor 
toilets for boys and girls, and teachers; two 
supply rooms, a teachers’ room, and an office for 
the principal. 

The outside walls of the building are con- 
structed of concrete tile, faced with brick, and 
trimmed with cast stone. The roof is covered 
with slate, except over the assembly hall where 
tar and gravel has been used. The sheet-metal 
work outside is entirely copper. The interior 
construction includes fireproof stair wells, but 
the classroom floors and the nonbearing parti- 
tions are of frame. All the interior walls have 
metal lath and gypsum plaster and metal ceil- 
ings, except in the boiler and manual-training 
rooms, where wire lath and plaster have been 
used. The ceiling of the manual-training room 
has been soundproofed, The building is heated 
by a vacuum-vapor system and each classroom 
has a unit ventilator. Separate blackboards, 
program clocks, a fire-alarm system, and the 
latest type of sanitary plumbing are included 
in the equipment of the building. 

The cost, including heating, plumbing, and 
electrical work, was $100,000. 


The Groton High School 

The Groton high school represents a success- 
ful remodeling of an old school building which 
was in good condition physically, but which 
had outgrown its usefulness because of the ex- 
pansion of the school program and the growth 
of the school population. The original building 
was carefully overhauled and the fenestration 
was changed to increase the amount of light 
and to make it unilateral. A study of the plans 
will show how classrooms and other facilities 
were added at the front of the old building and 
how an assembly hall was added at the rear. 

The ground floor of the building now contains 
a shop for the manual-training department, 
with an adjoining supply and stockroom, a 
lunchroom, a large cooking laboratory, and a 
sewing room. Toilets and shower rooms for 
boys and girls have been installed. The boiler 
and fuel rooms have been left in their original 


location. 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
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A Preliminary Note on Radiant Body-Heat 
and the School Ventilation Problem 


Thomas J. Duffield, Executive Secretary, New York State Commission on Ventilation 


Satisfactory temperature conditions in the 
classroom can be established and maintained 
only when the loss of body heat from each pupil 
is not interfered with by similar processes of 
his neighbors or by other bodies. In the class- 
room, the pupil loses body heat by evaporation, 
convection (including conduction), and radia- 
tion. It is only through thorough considera- 
tion of each of these types of body-heat loss that 
we can hope to determine logical standards of 
floor and airspace per pupil for classrooms. 

The heat required to evaporate the moisture 
both in the lungs and from the body surface is 
a real loss as far as the pupils are concerned, but 
the heat loss by evaporation does not enter into 
the problem of ventilation, because the heat has 
disappeared in the form of latent heat or vapori- 
zation. Modern ventilation—using that term 
in the strict sense—can cope successfully with 
the problem of removing the convected heat, 
which, under normal conditions of schoolroom 
construction and occupaney, is transferred by 
conduction to the air which surrounds the body. 
The air, thus heated, expands, rises and may be 
readily removed and replaced by cooler air. In 
these ways, two of the three forms of body-heat 
loss are accomplished, but concerning the third 
form—radiation—very little experimental work 
appears to have been done. 

A body loses heat by radiation if it is at a 
higher temperature than the objects that sur- 
round it. Conversely, a body is warmed by 
radiant heat if it is at a lower temperature than 
neighboring objects. Between bodies of equal 
temperature, the heat loss by radiation is just 
equal to that absorbed. The intensity of the 
radiant heat from a body varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from it. 

From the ventilation standpoint, all that is 
required in the matter of ceiling height is that 
it be sufficient to give a zone in which the air 
change may take place without causing drafts 
on the pupils. Whether it be 9, 11, or 13 feet is 
of little moment so far as ventilation is con- 
cerned. In any ease, this figure will probably 
be dictated by the lighting requirements. 

The temperature of the pupil’s private air 
column (i. e., floor space by ceiling height) will 
be raised by his eonvected heat at the rate of 
1° F. per 55 eubie feet (approximately) for each 
B. t. u. of heat output. Increasing or decreas- 
ing the ceiling height by 1 foot would affect the 
time of heating this air column by less than 4 
minutes if the floor space were as great as 18 
square feet, the difference between the incoming 
and the outgoing air as great as 10° F. and the 
heat loss by convection were but 1 B. t. u. per 
minute. 

The allowance of floor space per pupil in 
classrooms appears to have developed because of 
desirable aisle widths and distance of the pupils 
from blackboards at the front of the room rather 
than from the consideration of the radiant heat 
from the pupils and from artificial sources. 
From this latter point of view, floor space in 
classrooms appears far more important than air 
space, from the standpoint of ventilation, using 
that term in this instance in the general sense. 


In this connection, a recent letter from a 
school architect in one of our larger cities is of 
interest. The sketch which accompanies his letter 
shows a classroom 23 ft. by 28 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in. 
The area is 644 square feet, and the “cubage” is 
7,406 cubic feet. The room is designed for 42 
elementary-grade pupils or 35 junior- or senior- 
high-school pupils. By the usual methods of 
computation, this would mean that if the room 
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SKETCH PLAN OF CLASSROOM FOR 42 PUPILS. 
The area is 23 by 28 feet, or 644 square feet. 
Average area per pupil, 15.3 square fet. 


were occupied by 42 pupils, the average floor 
space would be 15.3 square feet, and the air 
space 176 cubic feet per capita. For 35 pupils, 
the average per-capita allowance would be 18.4 
square feet and 217 cubie feet, respectively. 

When the room is used for 42 pupils, detailed 
examination of the sketch reveals the following 
facts: 

1. The distance from the front wall to the front 
row of desks is 8 feet. 

2. The distance from desk front to desk front is 
30 inches. 

3. Desks are 20% inches wide. 

4. The outside aisle, in which steam radiators 
are presumably located, is 3 feet wide; the inside 
aisle is 2 ft. 8 in.; aisles between desks are 17 in. 
wide. 

5. The area of the seating section (i.e., the 
total area of the room less the open space between 
the front row of desks and the front wall) is but 
20 by 23 ft..—460 square feet. 

6. The average per capita floor space in the 
seating section is slightly less than 11 square feet 
-—for a pupil not in the front, back, outside or 
inside rows, the floor space is but 7%4 square feet. 


7. With the ceiling height 11 ft. 6 in., this means 
that the volume of the private air column of each 
pupil varies from 89.1 to 135.3 cubic feet, an aver- 
age of 126.5. 


8. Twenty (20) of the 42 pupils are completely 
surrounded by their radiant neighbors at a dis- 
tance of 16 to 24 inches (3 feet, center to center 
sideways, and 214 feet, front and back); others 
are partially surrounded in the same manner (on 
two or three sides), and, with the exception of 
those in the front row, they are exposed to walls 
(or steam radiators, presumably) at only slightly 
greater distances on the other sides. 


The inference that the minimum floor-space 
allowance per pupil in this design is insufficient 
is not warranted. It is possible that these per- 
capita areas may even be considerably reduced 
and that radiant body heat from the pupils 
could be utilized to maintain comfort, with the 
air temperature of the classroom much lower 
than practiced at present. However, it is evi- 
dent that the pupil’s body-heat loss by radiation 
will be materially affected by these different 
conditions. Unless the exposed surfaces of the 
steam radiators are efficiently covered by pro- 
tective shields, their radiant heat will seriously 
interfere with the heat loss of the pupils near 
them. 
far apart, their heat loss by radiation will be 
seriously hampered. 

In conclusion, it is clear (1) that the heat 
loss of the pupils by evaporation from the 
respiratory system and from the skin does not 
enter into the problem of ventilation; (2) the 
heat loss by convection can be satisfactorily 
accommodated by ventilation, i.e., by replacing 
the heated air by air of lower temperature, pro- 
vided the ceiling height is sufficient to permit 
air change without creating drafts; (3) the 
heat loss by radiation can be cared for only if 
artificial sources of radiant heat in the class- 
room are properly shielded, and if adequate floor 
space per pupil in the seating section is pro- 
vided. 

Just what the area of this space should be is 
a matter requiring further study, but, by reason 
of the different factors affected, it is evident 
that the provision of additional air space by 
making ceilings higher cannot compensate for 
inadequate floor space. The amount of body- 
heat loss by radiation and the thermal gradients 
for pupils of different average ages must be 
investigated before standards of floor space in 
classroom design can be established scientifically 
and logically. 


Burning Questions of the School Board 


C. C. Hermann 


We often hear the remark, “as free as air,” 
yet air is at times the most expensive element we 
are forced to contend with. Air is an oxidizing 
agent. It attacks practically everything, espe- 
cially that which contains carbon as one of the 
constituents. Iron contains carbon and is at- 
tacked by the air, such attacks indicated by the 
layer of rust or oxidation prominent on the sur- 
face of unprotected iron. It attacks coal be- 
cause coal contains carbon and the oxygen of the 
air combines with the carbon to form carbon- 
monoxide and earbon dioxide. The rapidity of 
the attack depends upon temperature. As we 
increase the temperature of the iron or coal, the 
formation of the products of combustion in- 
crease in formation rate. It is a fact, therefore, 
that combustion is going on continuously all 
about us in varying degrees for the formation 
of a gas by the uniting of carbon and oxygen is 
combustion. 

We prefer to limit the definition of combus- 
tion to the temperature at which sensible heat 
is obtained or thrown off by the chemical action 
of carbon and oxygen. However, such limita- 
tion is more or less arbitrary; it is a practical 
definition and the combustion or heat thrown off 


by the oxidation process at atmospheric tem- 
peratures has no practical value at this time. 
We would like to know, however, how to prevent 
it in a practical manner. We would like to 
know how to save the investment from gradu- 
ally burning up before our eyes. We would like 
to know how to prevent steel from crumbling 


day by day and how to seal the carbon therein * 


so that the characteristics and structural form 
of the steel will always remain the same. We 
would like to know how to prevent the air from 
robbing the coal pile of its carbon, because we 
want to use that carbon in the production of 
heat for a useful purpose. 

We are told to paint the steel and store the 
coal under water. How easy; yet, the painting 
of the steel merely places a substance between 
the steel and the free atmosphere; a substance 
that is in turn subject to attack, and the 
painting must be done year after year. Air 
oxidizes paint too, in fact, air attacks practically 
everything we know of in some degree, but it 
makes rapid disposal of paint. The paint is 
used merely because it is the cheaper or more 
economical thing to do and not because of any 








Likewise, unless pupils are sufficiently - 
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anticipation that now the problem has been 
solved for all time. 

But one cannot paint coal. Such a procedure 
would be termed an economical waste of mate- 
rial and time. Some other protection must be 
sought. Coal is extremely perishable because it 
is vegetation, basically. We know that vegeta- 
tion, once removed from mother earth, deterio- 
rates very rapidly. To preserve vegetation it 
must be kept in the soil. So it is with coal; to 
preserve coal it must be kept in the earth. That 
is why the coal mines work from hand to mouth 
in matters of production and deliveries. The 
large operators never keep a large supply on the 
surface. Shipments and production run neck 
and neck. 

Likewise the consumer should never keep a 
large supply on hand over and above that which 
will be used during the season. Heatine re- 
quirements must be accurately gaged and coal 
purchased to meet the demand. An overpur- 
chase means an oversupply and consequently 
an economic waste. 

There are several important things to take 
into consideration in the storage of coal. 

First, we must avoid all unnecessary handline. 
The storage space should be as near the point 
of consumption as possible to avoid rehandling 
from the point of storage to the firing aisle. It 
is best to purchase in car quantities in order to 
avoid the handling by the local dealer from the 
ear to his bin, and then from his bin to the point 
of consumption. Every time the coal is handled 
it is broken up into smaller pieces, additional 
dust is produced and there is an appreciable 
reduction in volume. The oxidation depends 
upon the area of coal surface exposed to the 
atmosphere and every rehandling presents new 
surfaces which absorb oxygen from the air and 
results in increased depreciation of the heat 
value. 

Second, the absorption of oxygen by the coal 
depends upon the exposed surface. That is, the 
surface of coal exposed to the free air, or the 
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A. L. THRELKELD, 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Threlkeld, who was formerly deputy superintend- 
ent of schools at Denver, Colo., was recently appointed as 
superintendent of the school system, to succeed Mr. Jesse B. 
Newlon, who goes to Lincoln School at Teachers College, 
New York. 

Mr. Threlkeld has had an extended professional career. 
He is a graduate of the State Teachers’ College at Kirks- 
ville. Mo., and holds degrees given by the University of 
Missouri and Teachers Colleze, Columbia University. He 
has had a varied experienc2 as a superintendent, having 
filled that office in various schools in Missouri, the last one 
at Chillicothe, where he remained for four years. He was 
an assistant superintendent at Denver for four years, and 
for the last two years had filled the office of deputy super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Threlkeld will take up his new work in September, 
at which time he will be succeeded by Mr. Homer W. An- 
derson, formerly assistant superintendent of schools. 


top of the pile principally. The sides are also 
exposed to the air when the coal is stored in the 
open and in a small degree when stored in a bin 
built of wood with cracks between the boards. 
When stored in the open, as in a yard, the ex- 
posed area is greatly increased over what would 
be the case in a bin, so that outside storage 
should be avoided if at all possible. Further- 


The Purchase of School 


Few businesses in the United States are con- 
ducted on such a huge seale and expend such 
large sums of money as do our public schools. 
And few businesses spend their money with as 
little effort toward true economy. We, who are 
styled educators, need to be more concerned 
with how we spend public tax moneys, and with 
results obtained from them. This is particu- 
larly true in the purchase of instructional and 
janitorial supplies. 

Legal Status of the Purchase of Supplies 

A survey of the school laws of the various 
states gives us a very interesting insight into 
the practices of the states in the matter of pur- 
chasing supplies. The extent to which supplies 
are furnished varies considerably among the 
states; some supply only the barest necessities, 
while others purchase practically every item of 
supply used by the pupils. Less than one half 
of the states require bids to be submitted on 
supplies, or have any restrictions whatsoever 
in their purchase. Twenty-two states require 
bids when the amount to be expended exceeds a 
fixed amount, ranging from $50 to $500. 

In one state (Delaware) all supplies ave 
bought by the state board of education and fur- 
nished on requisition to the districts, except in 
cities where the boards of education are prrvi- 
leged to select and buy their own supplies. This 
system is probably satisfactory in such a emall 
state, but it would be of doubtful value in other 
states, where single counties are as large as 
Delaware. It represents, however, a decidedly 
progressive position in our field. 


Harry L. Buckalew, Fresno, Calif. 


Three states, Nebraska, South Carolina, and 
Oklahoma, have a form of contro] in which all 
prices are set by contract with the state board 
of education. Samples are submitted and the 
prices must stand for a set period of years. The 
supply houses to whom have been awarded the 
contracts, then take the orders from individual 
districts. 

This system is much better than hit-or-miss 
ordering, because prices are fixed and are uni- 
form for all districts. Prices will. of course, be 
lower, since only those who are awarded con- 
tracts may sell to the schools. It is doubtful, 
however, if the prices are as low as they would 
be in competitive bidding on large quantity 
orders. An added advantage is the uniformity 
and quality of goods secured by the requirement 
that a sample be deposited. which must be 
equalled or excelled in every sale. 


Size of Units 

In 35 states the school district is the unit for 
the purchase of supplies. In three, the town- 
ship; and in one other, the parish (equivalent 
to county) is the unit. Eight states have made 
the county the purchasing unit, and in one the 
state itself does the buying. In about five 
sixths of our states. then, the school district, 
which, next to the ward and precinct in the city, 
is our smallest political division, is the unit for 
purehasing school supplies. Further mention 
will be made of this fact after the data have 
been presented. 
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more, the coal in transportation is subject to not 
only the free atmosphere but rain and other 
weather conditions so that coal which has been a 
long time in transit should be avoided. Some 
assurance should be obtained that the coal will 
be tipple loaded and shipped immediately. The 
coal should be unloaded without loss of time 
into well-constructed bins. 

Third, coal high in iron pyrites should be 
avoided if storage will be of any duration of 
time. Iron pyrites seem to be the dangerous 
elements in coal, causing spontaneous combus- 
tion to take place especially when considerable 
moisture is present in the coal. Thus wetting 
down of the stored coal is in’a degree bad not 
only from the point of consideration that spon- 
taneous combustion may result, but that it as- 
sists in separation of the coal in the pile. The 
temperature of stored coal will, under the influ- 
ence of spontaneous combustion, rise very 
slowly up to approximately 180 degrees, but 
from this point on the temperature rise will be 
very rapid. Thermometers placed in the coal 
pile ean be relied upon tc guide procedure in 
regard to measures to be taken. Obviously 
there is but one thing to do when spontaneous 
combustion takes place and that is to move the 
coal. Get the heated portion out of the bin and 
away from the balance of the coal. 

Fourth, it is advisable to avoid slacking of the 
coal so far as possible. The coal exposed to the 
atmosphere will slack in the early stages and 
may result in a loss of heat value due to grate 
conditions. Insofar as slacked coal is concerned 
there is no great loss of heat in the coal itself. 
The heat loss to an appreciable extent only 
comes later when the coal shows signs of heat- 
ing. Slack coal will heat quicker than lump 
because of the fineness of the particles, whereas 
in the lump the external surface of the lump is 
the only portion subject to the atmosphere. 
When once the coal is thoroughly slacked fur- 
ther disintegration takes place and the tempera- 
ture rises rapidly, indicating a considerable loss 
of heat. 


Supplies 


A Study of the Purchase of Supplies in 
California 

The legal provisions in California have made 
it possible to study the purchasing methods of 
school districts rather accurately. All war- 
rants issued by the boards of trustees of the 
school districts must have an itemized bill at- 
tached. Warrants when paid are filed in the 
office of the county auditor. In this office the 
author reviewed the school warrants for the 
year July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. for Alameda 
county. From the 57,325 warrants reviewed, 
the desired data on certain representative items 
of school supplies were transcribed to a speciai 
sheet and the data then segregated. The result 
was a small book of material arranged like this: 


CHALK 
No. Total Price per 
Gr. Quality Firm Price Gross District 
10 Ideal A* $ 9.00 $0.90 May 
4000 Purity Dustless B 1,620.00 .405 Oakland 
6 Enameled G 3.60 .60 Valle Vista 


*Code. 

The data on each item were then thrown into 
distribution form and the median, mean, and 
quartiles determined. Because it is obviously 
impossible to publish all the distributions in this 
article a very typical one is reproduced. 

Prices of Chalk 


Price per Gross Purchases 
$0.25-$0.29 XX 2 
30- 34 0 
35- 39 x 1 
40- 44 XXXXXXXXXX 10 
45- .49 x 1 
Ww. 5A XX 2 
- §6.59 XXXXX 5 
60-64 XXXX 4 
65- .69 XXX 3 
70-74 XXXXX 5 
.75- .79 XXXXXXXXXX 10 
S0- St XXXXX 5 
85- 8D XXXX 4 
0- 94 XNXNXXXXXXXXXXX 14 
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.95- .99 
1.00- 1.04 XXXXX 5 
Ns i:n0 igs 4544044466 4409000046 71 


Median price, $0.76; Q, price, $0.57; Q, price, $0.90. 

Average price, $0.42; ‘Total paid, $3,148.20; Total 
Number of. Gross Used, 7,557. ; : 

A summary of the data on instructional, 


athletic and janitorial supplies is included here. 
The median is the fifty percentile, Qi is the 
25 percentile, and Qs is the 75 percentile. High 
is the highest price paid for the article and low 
the lowest price. 
Facts Disclosed by the Data 
It will be seen that the range in price on each 


item is very wide, even when one discounts the 
variations in quality. In some cases the high- 


SUMMARY OF COST DATA 
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Reg. price to 


, Price per schools by 

Quantity Article unit quant. same tirm 
34 reams Blotters oO $1.00 
15 doz. boxes Crayola No. 8 7d 1.20 
91 boxes Chalk, dustless .60 1.00 
8 doz. Penholders 38 -60 
82 reams Legal cap 2.00 3.00 
22 pts. Library paste 65 .90 
84 boxes Water-color paints .35 .oU 

The orders were packed separately and 


shipped directly to each district ordering. 

The savings in this county averaged about 
33 per cent, which represents a substantial help 
to the small rural districts with their scanty 
resources. 

The Purchasing Agent—True Economy 
It would seem logical with a large unit to 


School Supply Purchases in Alameda County, California 
Total 

Item Quantity Total Ave. Median Q. 2°. High Low 
CME 55 dosh a8 oswidcacwaes 7,507 gr. $3.148.20 42 3 _.76 $ .57 $ .90 $1.00 .29 
NN 5 5 5555. e ask aaca noes 2,778 gr. 6,967.57 2.51 5.54 4.33 6.10_ 10.50 1.24 
Penholders .....ccccccccsees 3,653 doz. 804.55 22 52 36 TIS 1.60 205 
BOE 55 6-5.4.64.040 90400006009 605 3.600% gr. 2,241.58 62 1.24 1.04 1.46 2.50 52_ 
TMM Cua 665A FAA ASA RARE 122 qts. 134.23 1.10 1.22 1.11 1.48 1.90 575 
FUOIRAP PAPET....cccicccecs 1.580 rms. 2,441.05 Lae 3.13 2.54 3.43 _ 4.50_ 1.44 
CME DOW <6034505:54s sea 5ene 13.458 Ibs. 851.72 063 O84 OT4 107 16% 42 
Draw. paper, white, 9x12... 4254 rms. 3,083.40 AY 4 1.67 1.19 2.38 3.00 52 
Crayons (8 colors), boxes.. 2.775 doz. 1.623.383 09 1.04 “an 1.24 1.20 063 
oii rgndavnh ison eas ees 3,088 gts. 1,150.24 37 1.05_ 83 1.29 1.70 314 
NE ait oa 5 Oa 84.ke ak OS OS 2,710% doz. 601.59 23 .755 40 13 1.80 19 
Pencil sharpeners........... 427 830.47 1.94 1.50 1.15 3.17 5.00 -70 
Spelling blanks............. 472 doz. 426.30 90 1.04 60 1.75 1.75 -40_ 
Composition books.......... 10,146 doz. 3,306.51 325 1.05 49 1.25 1.80 175 
Blackboard erasers......... 988 doz. 1,218.65 1.23 2.19 1.77 3.19 4.00 -90 
SNE 665.6360 sdcse cece 150 782.74 5.22 6.04 4.83 6.12 10.00 4.00 
a Sree ee ee 658 373.92 OT 61 04 15 1.25 -d0 
PIBURGEUMIIE 66.05. 5: 60:8.044. 00984: 528 * 3 298.15 6.28 7.25 6.00 9.10 10.00 4.00 
PROOE COWOIB.. 6 6 icccccessces 1,059 cases 9,822.10 9.57 12.37 8.90 14.38 25.00 6.25 
OS op Seer 700 gal. 459.20 65 1.00 9 1.27 2.50 47 
TT PPR reer eerie ore 188 139.10 7 1.04 S84 pm 2.00 -48 
Wastebaskets .........cees. 373 582.20 1.56 1.92 1.31 2.29 2.60 63 
CORD occ ccnncsssssianacsaees 1.334 tons 15.084.85 11.30 13.96 11.26 16.23 20.00 10.50 
White-lea@ PRiNt.......005 14,936 Ibs. 1,698.21 11.37 11.97 11.10 12.12 15.00 10.50 
est price is from five to ten times the lowest have a purchasing agent. . Unfortunately pur- 
price. chasing agents have gained an ill repute by 


The median is higher than the average price 
in all but one ease, due to the lowering of the 
mean price by large quantity purchases. In 
chalk, for example, the average price was 42 
cents, but 50 per cent of the purchasers paid 76 
cents or more, while 25 per cent paid 90 cents 
or more a gross. 

When the average price paid by the cities 
was compared with the average price paid by 
the remainder of the county the results were as 


follows: 

Item Cities Outside 
Crayons (8 colors), per doz. boxes....$ .575 $ .93 
PROG, TE io .o ein 5.6.0.608 6540540040105 R) 7 
BRUISED, DOE GOB. occ ccccccscercsccssess 19 45 
Drawing paper, per ream............. 69 1.25 
PORE, DOE BOORB sic cesiscccesccecsens 52 1.13 
Blackboard erasers, per doz.......... 1.03 1.90 


A few eases will be cited to show that many 
prices were charged for identical items. 

A standard brand of paper towels sold at 
eleven different prices, ranging from $7.00 to 
$14.50 a case. 

A widely used brand of crayons was sold at 
seven different prices, from $0.60 to $1.20 a 
dozen boxes (8 colors). 

A nationally used trade-marked kind of pens 
cost one district $0.85 a gross, while another 
district paid $1.50 a gross for the same pens. 

One firm charged seven separate prices for a 
well-known brand of pencils. 

A widely used chalk brought six different 
prices; the lowest, $0.42; the highest, $0.90 a 
box. 

Pooled Buying—The County Unit 

The remedy for the preceding conditions 
seems to be in purchasing for a larger unit— 
the county. This actually has been done in 
several eases with gratifying results. Utah has 
been operating under the county unit for sev- 
eral years. Superintendent Patterson of Weber 
county of the state shows the following partial 
list of results of consolidation on prices for 


supplies. 


Before After 

Erasers, Per ZLrOSS......-.cccccceccvece $4.50 $3.00 

Pens, No. 556, per QToss.......-seeeee to a 
Writing paper, per ream............. & 3.00) 1.60 
Composition notebooks ,per gross.... 6.90 3.75 
Lead pencils, per Zross...........++6. 2.55 1.85 
Superintendent Charles Schwoerer of the 
Calaveras county schools (California) _ per- 


suaded all the districts of this county (there are 
no cities of any size) to pool their orders. While 
the complete list of prices and descriptions is 
interesting, only a few can be shown here. 





their tendency to buy unsatisfactory supplies 
with only the initial cost in mind, and have been 
able to show large apparent savings with subse- 
quent large second costs. 

There is no true economy in buying cheap 
pencils in which the lead does not run true 
down the center, and which are as a result 
chewed up in a sharpener. The cost of three or 
four of these cheap pencils is higher than one 
good one. 

The purchasing agent is not entirely to blame 
for this condition. Those who hire him expect 
too much, and he, to protect his job, tries to 
show larger and larger savings. If school 
boards will be reasonable and look for long term 
savings, a purchasing agent can prove his worth. 

It is possible for such an office to be run on 
such a basis that individual schools would not 
complain of having to use shoddy goods for the 
sake of saving, but rather could enjoy better 
supplies for a lower cost than they could obtain 
them individually. 

The purchasing agent’s office can be run on 
the laboratory basis. The writer calls to mind 
the method employed by Mr. Harry Bridgeman, 
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purchasing agent for the Oakland schools. If 
a firm wished to supply paste for the ensuing 
year, he would ask for a dozen sample jars, send 
them out to certain teachers, sans labels, and 
then call for a report on that paste at the end 
of a certain time. Again in selecting ink, the 
samples were numbered and the writing teachers 
called in and given an afternoon to select their 
choice by number, the labels all having been 
removed. Now the teachers knew that they had 
to live with that ink for a year, so they chose 
carefully. 

Other examples might easily be cited, but 
these will serve to illustrate the point. Good 
purchasing agents with the idea of true econ- 
omy could save the taxpayers of the nation 
many millions of dollars annually. 

Another problem which a good purchasing 
agent can work out is that of standardizing 
maximum quantities of supplies, thus eliminat- 
ing much waste. Oakland has now worked out 
a set of standards for elementary and high 
schools which are generous but definite and 
which seem to be working quite satisfactorily. 
A number of different bases are used; some sup- 
plies are apportioned on a school basis, some on 
a teacher basis, and some on a pupil basis. For 
subjects like cooking, art, manual arts, the 
standards are worked out by subjects. The 
quantities allowed do not stint or hinder the 
work, since they are worked out by committees 
of teachers and principals. 

Recommendations 

These recommendations made as a result of 
the study of Alameda county, California, will 
apply to most of the other states as well as 
California. It is recommended: 

1. That the county unit system of school ad- 
ministration, or that part of it which provides 
for pooled buying of school supplies, be adopted. 

2. That the legislature adopt a statute gov- 
erning the purchase of school supplies which 
shall provide for: 

A. A’ special purchasing agent for school 
supplies in the office of the county superintend- 
ent of schools. In counties.too small to justify 
such agent, the county superintendent shall 
serve. 

B. A final date for submitting the list of 
needed supplies (by principals and superintend- 
ents) annually. 

C. A method of payment which would elimi- 
nate delay for the contractor. 


D. Bids to be submitted and contracts to be 
awarded item by item, not “in toto.” 

FE. Samples to be furnished on each item bid 
upon. 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SUMMER OF 1927. 
THE RAPID CITY HIGH SCHOOL, RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 
The Rapid City High School is being used during the present summer as the executive headquarters of President 


Coolidge during his stay in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


for the use of his secretaries, telegraphers, stenographers, and secret service men. 
also make use of the building. 


The entire building has been turned over to the President 
Newspaper correspondents, etc., will 
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A CELEBRATED CASE IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Several American cities have thus far this 
vear distinguished themselves by removing the 
superintendent of schools without submitting to 
the public an adequate excuse for so doing. 
In every instance there were influences and 
forces at work which ignored the accepted 
methods and higher ethics which should govern 
school administrative effort. 

In approaching a discussion of the subject 
with the desire to draw conclusions that shall 
be suggestive and in the end profitable, it must 
le admitted that a board of education is entirely 
within its rights when it engages in the hiring 
and tiring of professional workers for the good 
of the schools. It cannot allow the fortunes of 
the individual to interfere with the exercise of 
a sacred duty—namely, the duty to promote the 
physical, mental, and moral welfare of the 
child. 

Thus, the modern board of education is a 
definite force in determining upon America’s 
system of popular education. The most vital 
and delicate duty in the entire range of school- 
administrative effort lies in the selection and 
dismissal of the chief executive who shall be 
entrusted with the direction of a school system. 
To fail here means to fail in the most important 
task which befalls the administrators. To suc- 
ceed here means to secure the right man in the 
first place and ho!d him to his job as long as 
he serves well. 

A board of education that is permitted to go 
about its task in a deliberate and unhampered 
way will usually reach a correct solution in the 
selection or dismissal of a school superintend- 
ent. Where such a body, however, is harrassed 
by political turmoil and an army of busybodies 
the result is less promising. In that case the 
board of education usually becomes a prey to 
prejudice and sinister influences. 

Among the cases that have come to surface 
thus far this year, the Chicago superintendency 
squabble stands out preeminent. In fact, it is 
so phenomenal and exceptional as to deserve 
the special concern of the school public of the 
country. 

Briefly put, it is this: A few years ago Chi- 
cago looked about for a capable school super- 
intendent, found him, and hired him in the per- 
son of William McAndrew, who had been an 
associate superintendent in New York City. 
This was accomplished by a board of education 
appointed by Mayor Dever. When the latter 
appeared as a candidate for reelection he was 
opposed by a man named Thompson, who in his 
campaign speeches held that the appointment of 
McAndrew was all wrong. 

Thompson charged that McAndrew was a 
stool pigeon for King George of England, and 
that he had introduced un-American histories 
in the schools, and he promised the voters of 
Chicago that he, if elected, would run the offend- 
ing superintendent out of town. The fact that 
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the charges were pure political buncombe did 
not change the situation. McAndrew must go. 
His contract entitled him to remain another 
year. But, why not buy him off? A_ school 
superintendent’s standards are no higher than a 
Chicago mayor’s standards. But, McAndrew 
would not sell out. He concluded to stick to 
his job. 

The schools are danger spots for a mayor. They 
attract the sappiest sort of politics and the man- 
agement is a perennial exhibition of juvenile rages 
in the administration of the education of the school 
children. Sane parents must wonder why men and 
women in charge of the schools so frequently lack 
the discipline and mental order of a fairly well- 
behaved elementary classroom. 

So says the Chicago Tribune, and then continues: 
As the present controversy affeets Supt. MeAn- 
drew he naturally has all the best of it, being in it 
unwillingly and with considerable sense of its 
juvenile aspects. If gentlemen in and out of the 
city council make fools of themselves he will not 
starve to death. They'll probably get him in the 
end. No superintendent with any regard for his 
standing as an educator could win out in such a 
serap as this, but he'll merely go with an enhanced 
reputation to another and better place and Chicago 
will retain a damaged reputation for its schools. 


Thus is pictured the most celebrated super- 
intendency case that has thus far been enacted 
in the history of American school. administra- 
tion. It illustrates how awkwardly a_ school 
system may become wedged in a turmoil in 
which party prestige and political aggrandize- 
ment play a leading role, and where a board of 
education and the entire school system are 
placed at the merey of a political boss and a 
party dictator. Surely, the example set by Chi- 
‘ago will teach other communities of this coun- 
try what to avoid and, in fact, what not to do 
in school administrative affairs. 


SOURCES OF TAXATION AND SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


The average school administrator is not in- 
clined to bother himself very much with methods 
of or theories in taxation. He wants enough 
money to run his schools successfully and is not 
particularly concerned as to what system is 
employed in raising tax moneys. Under the 
present property tax system the contention is a 
matter of rates on the one hand and the size 
of the public budget on the other. If the school 
administrator wants a larger budget, the tax- 
payer wants a lower rate. 

There are instances, however, where the 
school executives are called upon to give an 
expression on the subject of taxation, and more 
particularly as to whether new courses shall be 
sought or whether present sources shall be 
drawn upon for a higher tribute. And, if new 
sources are to be tapped, where these are to be 
found. 


And here we find that the schoolman who is 
wholly inexperienced in tax matters will ignore 
the accepted principles in taxation and give 
way to the most wild and untried schemes. 
The legislator who is called upon to find new 
sources of revenue may ask Mr. School-Officer 
just where these may be located. It is then that 
he must be prepared to give the right answer 
or remain silent. At least, he must not recom- 
mend the wrong thing. 

We have seen prominent schoolmen during 
the past year urge a tax on amusements, on 
cigarettes and what not, and at the same time 
oppose the income tax system which has stood 
the test of time and is today the most equitable 
and serviceable tax instrument known to the 
civilized world 

The student of taxation knows that many new 
tax schemes may be proposed and that with 
every new proposal will rise the question as to 
whether it is equitable, workable, and remunera- 
tive. To enact a new tax law is one thing, and 
to administer the same is quite another. It 
follows here that a tax instrument must not 
only be equitable and fair, but the cost of ad- 
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ministration must be consistent with the tax 
yield. 

Thus, many new tax schemes die unborn. 
They go before the legislators and are killed in 
committee. They may look promising when 
tirst proposed, but gradually, as their shortcom- 
ings are revealed, they fade into nothing. 

It is not our purpose to contend that every 
school official must be a tax expert, but the 
underlying principle of taxation and the rela- 
tive difference between the several accepted tax 
schemes should be within his knowledge. At 
any rate, without such knowledge he ought not 
to venture to commit himself in favor of the 
visionary and impractical, and against the 
sound and sensible. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF SCHOOL STRIKES 

School strikes are not new. They have in 
the years past broken out in various sections of 
the country. But, they have invariably been 
nipped in the bud by prompt and firm action 
on the part of the school authorities. A proper 
conception of disciplinary order, and the inter- 
ests of the pupil as the first and foremost con- 
sideration, has usually averted an embarrassing 
situation. 

This year, however, there have been dozens 
of school strikes in which pupils have recorded 
their protest against some action taken by the 
board of education. The school strike engaged 
in at Superior, Wisconsin, was by far the most 
disastrous and dangerous, as well as the most 
dramatic, that has ever been staged in any 
community in the United States. It was from 
beginning to end a comedy of errors that re- 
sulted in aspects so serious as to strike the very 
fundamentals of the system of education that 
must make for American citizenship. 

Those entrusted with authority at Superior 
dismally failed in their task when the emer- 
gency arose, with the result that a thousand 
school children were allowed to loaf for a month 
atout the streets and defy the disciplinary rules 
of the school system. The school authorities 
lost their heads in the incipient stages of the 
strike and permitted the same to assume a pro- 
portion and intensity that went beyond their 
own control. 


The lesson which this unfortunate strike 
affords should be heeded by school authorities 
throughout the country. Whatever the equities 
of the situation were, the right or wrong of 
dismissing a teacher, it was clear that the chil- 
dren ought not to become the judges of the case 
in hand. The children must remain at school 
where they belong. Obedience is the cardinal 
principle of discipline and order. 

If the pupils believed that they had the right 
of protest in a schoolboard action, they sac- 
rificed that right by resorting to disobedience. 
If stability and peace rest upon law and order, 
then it also follows that the school, next to the 
home, is the first place where the youth of the 
land must be taught respect for such law and 
order. This is a primary consideration. But, 
it was the first and unalterable duty of the 
school-board president and the superintendent, 
the principal and the aggrieved teacher, the 
mayor and the parents, to firmly and unequiv- 
oeally order the children back to school. 


What has really happened to cause these 
school strikes? The board of education dropped 
a teacher, principal, or superintendent, from 
the list of appointees for the ensuing year. Im- 
mediately a group of pupils goes on a strike, 
engages in street parades, raises all the noise 
and hurrah that go with hoodlumism, and pro- 
poses to tell the school authorities where to get 
off at. 


A board of education may not always do the 
wise thing. In fact, it may at times act very 
But, the question is whether the 


unwisely. 
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school board or the pupils are running the 
schools. When a school strike has been engaged 
in, the pupils, not the school board, are on trial. 

The observance of obedience is primary and 
fundamental, hence the voice ef protest, as far 
as this applies to the pupils, will gain credence 
only after they have placed themselves upon an 
orderly and legitimate basis. The pupils can- 
not consistently demand an orderly procedure 
if they themselves set the pace in disorderly 
conduct. The solution must be found in the 
calm and quiet of deliberation and in the light 
of justice and equity to all concerned. 


GRANTING PUBLIC HEARINGS IN SCHOOL- 
MASTER DISMISSALS 


Most of the ruptures which have taken place 
in school circles thus far this year have been 
caused by the dropping of teachers, principals, 
or superintendents from the roll of school work- 
ers. In some instances, the trouble was aggra- 
vated because the board of education refused 
to grant hearings to the aggrieved parties, or to 
submit a public explanation of its action. 

This brings up the question of public hear- 
ings. While the press and the citizenship may 
welcome them, the interested parties usually 
abhor them. They invariably lead to crimina- 
tion and recrimination, provide sensational 
reading matter for the newspapers, and finally 
have an evil effect upon the disciplinary calm 
of the school system and the pupil constituency 
as a whole. They may right minor wrongs, but 
in the end do more harm than good. 

A board of education is clearly within its 
rights to remove a teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent for the good of the service. No one 
disputes that. If the removal is clearly in the 
interest of the school system, the action must 
stand. 

If, however, the aggrieved party asks for a 
publie or private hearing, such hearing cannot 
consistently be denied. Differences between 
school executives and the staff are usually best 
adjusted in private conference, but if a public 
hearing is demanded it is usually granted. No 
progressive and fair-minded board of education 
would deny such a request. If the schoolmaster 
can afford to have the charges against him aired 
in public, the board of education can take the 
same chances. The schoolmaster has his profes- 
sional prestige and future at stake, which may 
mean much to him, while the board of education 
is called upon to demonstrate its ability to deal 
with fairness and justice. It ought to be willing 
to stand that test at all times. 

But, this by no means argues that public 
hearings in which the character and efficiency 
of a superintendent, principal or teacher, come 
into question, are either desirable or efficacious. 
Only when he has been subjected to a gross 
and glaring injustice can the schoolmaster 
afford to defy the authorities and chance the 
consequences of a public hearing. No man 
wants to remain very long, nor can he be at 
his best or live happily, where he is not wanted. 
He who removes himself gracefully from an 
unpleasant situation usually fares best. 

But, in discussing the question of hearings 
and their futility, it is well to bear in mind the 
causes that impel such hearings, or rather to 
contemplate such methods and procedures as 
will obviate them. And that brings us directly 
to the consideration involved in dismissals from 
the school service, which imply the exercise of 
the highest equity and justice in all matters 
affecting the retention or removal of school 
workers. 


A PRINCIPAL’S BUDGET FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


The modern school budget anticipates the 
various school cost items with reasonable acecu- 
racy. The larger costs, such as salaries and 
general administrative figures, are more readily 
fixed than the various departmental items. The 
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man, however, in charge of building up the 
budget delves into the detail supply items not 
only to determine the kind and quality, but 
also as to quantity and the matter of distri- 
bution. 

In observing the rules of judicious school 
housekeeping, the individual schoolhouse be- 
comes the unit of distribution and the principal 
of the school the determining factor. He must 
not only know what is needed, but also guide 
the distribution with a due regard for the ele- 
ments of efficiency and economy. He orders no 
more, in the way of supplies, than he can ad- 
yantageously use in his school, and is careful 
that no wasteful accumulation of articles is 
stored away to be forgotten and to become the 
prey of dust and decay. 


In recent years business managers of school 
systems, or those to whom the function of the 
purchase and distribution of school supplies is 
entrusted, have earned their salaries several 
times in one year by guarding against the 
wasteful use and careless storing of school 
supplies. 


Thus, administrators of supply departments 
of school systems, be they business managers, 
secretaries, or. clerks, have devised blanks 
whereby principals are enabled to note their 
needs for a given period. A standard list of 
supplies, together with the cost of each item, 
is provided. The principal’s budget becomes an 
important factor. It bases the annual order 
upon the amounts and quantities used during 
the previous year and thereby serves as the 
starting point in building up the school budget 
as a oo 

M. S. Spears, business manager of the Evans- 
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ville, Indiana, schools, recently worked out a 
plan whereby the supply items are brought under 
a definite system and control. He eliminates 
the monthly requisition method, and places all 
orders upon a year’s supply. This does not pre- 
vent the principal from ordering anything not 
included in standard lists that he may need at 
any time during the year. But, nothing will be 
provided without the principal’s order. 

Judicious school housekeeping contemplates 
not*only instructional, janitors’, and engineers’ 
supplies, but also repair and replacement of 
instructional apparatus, of furniture and other 
equipment. It contemplates everything that is 
subject to wear and tear, and requires rehabili- 
tation or reinforcement in order to keep the 
school plant upon an efficient operating basis. 
Mr. Spears tells the principal that in order “to 
make your budget serve your school in the best 
possible manner, you must secure the earnest 
cooperation of every teacher and janitor. This 
is absolutely necessary in order to allow you to 
order just the right amount of everything” 

This plan recognizes the school principal as 
a factor in budget building, and has for its 
purpose a systematic approach to the matter of 
supplies and equipment as legitimate items in 
the list of school costs. 


THE FLAG POLE 
The flag pole stands so soldier-straight, 
And points up to the sky, 
The reason for his pride is great,— 
He holds the flag on high. 


Whene’er a breeze flings out its folds, 
He trembles in his pride, 
To think that for that flag he holds, 
Our heroes fought and died. 
—T. S. Hartley. 
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A PROJECT THAT DESERVES SUPPORT. 
Miss Olive Jones of New York leads a national movement for homes for aged teachers. 
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The Relation of the Business Manager to His 
Board and His City’ 


Mr. John E. Byrnes, Business Manager, Chicago Board of Education 


When the program committee invited me to 
say something on a subject in connection with 
the business administration of public schools, I 
thought the matter over for a while and I ven- 
ture to suggest the theme, “The Relation of the 
Business Manager to His Board and His City.” 
One might prepare a first-class paper under this 
heading; the subject might vary from taxation 
or sanitation to that of a taxpayer who tele- 
phones a complaint to the business manager 
that a certain school building is “smoking” 

Or, one might take the subject in another 
aspect and lay emphasis on the powers and 
duties of the business manager of the Chicago 
Board of Education, who is by law the general 
business executive of the board. To him is 
given charge and control of the business depart- 
ment as well as whatever powers remain un- 
assigned to the education and law departments. 
His express statutory powers are over the mak- 
ing of contracts and leases, the condemnation 
of sites, the construction and repair of build- 
ings; all purchases, the operation and mainte- 
nance of buildings and grounds and the direc- 
tion of employees engaged in such service. 

The particular phase of the subject, however, 
that I have chosen to discuss is neither of these; 
it is: The handling of the business affairs of 
the board of education in such a manner that 
taxpayers may, when coming in contact with 
the administration of the school system, be 
imbued with a spirit of confidence toward the 
institution. 


The Human Element in School Government 

By the human element I mean an honest and 
efficient conduct of the affairs of the people’s 
most important enterprise—and the necessity of 
furnishing the people with accurate information 
about this business which they, themselves, own. 
If by “business management” we mean this, 
then we must keep in mind that our institutions 
were founded not for things but for people. In 
particular does this apply to the institution of 
public instruction. Such was the idea in the 
minds and hearts of the builders of the Ameri- 
can nation. It is this faith that has made us 
a great nation. And it will be the basis from 
which to test our ultimate success or failure. 


I have just called attention to the necessity 
for honest and efficient management in public 
affairs, but let me add that, it is not always 
possible to conduct school affairs with the same 
high efficiency demanded in the business world. 
Let us see why it may not be possible to operate 
the management of school affairs as efficiently 
as institutions transacting business for the pur- 
posés of material gain. The citizens of Chicago 
elect a mayor, for four years, to represent them 
at the seat of local government. The mayor 
appoints, subject to the approval of the city 
council, a board of education, consisting of 
eleven members, by which board the business 
manager is appointed for a term of four years. 
By this complicated and interlocking arrange- 
ment the business management of the Chicago 
schools is delegated to the business manager 
who becomes the coordinator between the public 
and the executive head of the City of Chicago. 

Every business manager would do well to re- 
mind himself occasionally that, while the man- 
agement of public institutions may fall behind 


‘the standards of efficiency of private institutions 


engaged for personal gain, it is a part of the 
price that must be paid for the establishment 
of free, republican institutions of government. 


1An address at the Convention of National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials, Philadelphia, 
May 19, 1927. 


He should remember that our public schools 
are established for human welfare and not for 
private gain. And further, that in coming in 
contact with people who rightfully exercise their 
influence in the cause of human endeavor, no 
two persons are exactly alike and that it is 
necessary to have and at the same time to 
exercise a reasonable amount of patience and 
common sense. 


Harmony in Divided Responsibility 

The Chicago school system is one of divided 
responsibility, which nowadays is characteristic 
of many of the larger cities; the superintendent 
of schools has complete authority over educa- 
tional problems and the administrative phases 
thereof; the business manager has under his 
direction the control of the business policy and 
its application to the various branches of the 
system. Each executive is responsible to the 
school board. 

We should feel conscious that the business 
department was created and exists for the pur- 
pose of relieving the board of education of the 
responsibility of business detail, to provide 
efficient management of the school affairs and 
to serve the best interests of the people; and 
that it exists chiefly to assist in the important 
task of educating our children. To properly 
perform the task of educating our boys and girls 
the closest harmony and sympathetic under- 
standing must be established between the busi- 
ness and educational managements. School 
buildings are erected for the use of the children 
—they belong to the community. The work of 
repairs and of heating and cleaning them is 
for the accepted purpose of making them more 
useful. No business manager who has any 
proper right to be a business executive of an 
institution of public instruction, will ever over- 
look these fundamental principles. 


Survey of Business Methods 

Doubtless it will interest you to know that the 
situation in Chicago presents a financial prob- 
lem in that the business policy must confine 
itself to a “cash basis” for the construction of 
school buildings and additions. We do not have 
the privilege of resorting to a bond issue for 
relief when the building fund becomes ex- 
hausted. Our business department has con- 
cerned itself with economies in the erection, 
maintenance, and operation of the school plant. 
Two years ago, for example, the board ot edu- 
cation discontinued the requirement of surety 
bonds which were formerly required to guaran- 
tee the terms and provisions of building con- 
tracts. Today, we maintain a bureau which 
provides a similar type of service to that fur- 
nished by corporate bonding companies which 
has resulted in the cost of construction having 
been reduced by approximately $200,000 per 
annum. 

Another economy: Requisitions for school- 
plant supplies originating at the hands of school 
custodians are rechecked and revised; investiga- 
tion is made by the central office as to the 
probable necessity of items requisitioned. The 
result has been that we now operate the entire 
number of buildings, including 68 new additions 
at a cost only slightly greater than the total 
cost of operation prior to the opening of the 
new buildings. And another: A system of 
control of board-of-education property was in- 
stituted about two years ago. First, we arrived 
at an exact inventory of all movable furniture 
and equipment which does not form a necessary 
or integral part of the buildings. This done, 
we designated at each school or other place 
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where equipment is in use, a person who serves 
as “property officer” and who is held accountable 
for any loss or destruction of property other 
than customary wear and tear.’ At the end 
of each school year he reports to the central 
offices the amounts on hand, the number added, 
disposed of, or transferred. When equipment 
of a kind not in use is required elsewhere, it 
is transferred to places where needed. We are 
then able to tell at a glance by a ready-reference 
record, the sum total of any given item of such 
property in use throughout the entire school 
system, and where located. 


From time to time at examination, or sur- 
vey, is made of our business methods with the 
result that we often are able to effect substan- 
tial economies by careful and intelligent study 
of the recommendations offered for our con- 
sideration. 

In a recent discussion of educational prob- 
lems, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, chairman of the 
committee on school administration of the 
board of education, said: “Our educational re- 
cuirements have changed and there is plenty of 
evidence that they are constantly changing; 
that our educational system is in a constantly 
fluent and elastic state, and that it changes 
as steadily in its organization as do the agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing and 
kindred industries of the country. * * * 
More than once I have applied suspended judg- 
ment to problems of educational changes com- 
ing before me for my approval.” 

Although these remarks were made in con- 
nection with educational policy, we find in them 
the significant voice of civilization coming out 
of the homes and communities. This changing 
civilization requires revision and advancement 
and improvement in things we do and how we 
do them. That voice is ever heard wherever 
human beings associate in any great numbers 
and more particularly in larger cities. It is, 
therefore, necessary, if we are to note the prog- 
ress round about us, and if we are to keep pace 
with the requirements of the age in which we 
live, we must occasionally take “inventory” 
whether it be by means of research and survey, 
examination of our business methods from im- 
partial sources, by personal observation or by 
honest constructive criticism. This will furnish 
the board from disinterested sources, with in- 
formation and data that will enable it to make 
administrative readjustments from time to time 
as necessity requires. It also provides oppor- 
tunity to adjust and change business methods 
and office routine with constantly changing 
educational policies. 

The Building Program 

My city—which some day is destined to be 
the world’s capital—has 457 public-school build- 
ings exclusive of special schools. In addition 
to 68 new buildings erected during the past three 
years, which I have just mentioned, we have 30 
additional buildings under construction and in 
the process of planning. This is greater prog- 
ress than has been made in any like period since 
the City of Chicago was a little village on the 
banks of Lake Michigan. To the men and 
women members of the board who have given 
of their time and talent without material re- 
ward, who have been notably self-sacrificing in 
their devotion to the cause of human welfare, 
Chicago owes a debt of gratitude which can 
never be repaid. 

This recent program of intensive building 
activity has involved an expenditure of nearly 
$60,000,000, chargeable to current revenues. A 
considerable portion of this sum has been used 
to acquire improved properties to obtain sites 
in the required areas. The program was neces- 
sitated because of conditions similar to those 
experienced elsewhere after the great conflict of 
1917 and 1918. During these years, and for 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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GuthLite is the super-illuminator for schools. 
Scientifically designed to give shadowless ceil- 
ing illumination and shadowless illumination 
on the working plane. 


Central High School, Columbus, Ohio. Wm. 
B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
Completely Equipped with Guth IMuminators 
by Electric Power Equipment Co., Columbus. 
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Measure Your Lighting 
by Today’s Standards 


7. science of illumination has made 
greater strides in the past 15 years than 
nearly any other engineering science. 
Lighting considered adequate for schools 
15 years ago is now obsolete and ineffici- 
ent when measured by today’s knowledge. 


Old construction details cannot be 
changed except at great expense, but it 
is a simple and inexpensive matter to 
change inefficient lighting equipment 
for modern and efficient units. 


that of the latest developments in school 
illuminators. This service is available 
for any school—without cost. 


Poor light is the cause of most eye strain; 
and the source of this evil can be corrected 
at a surprisingly low cost. Scores of 
schools, (13 in St. Louis alone) were com- 
pletely refixtured last vacation time with 
Guth illuminators. Added scores will 
be refixtured this vacation time. There 
is still an opportunity for you to 


The New and Improved ‘ y 
Hundreds of schools all over the AGLITE take advantage of this service for 
» your school if you act promptly. 

country have taken advantage _ Porcelain Enameled Unit 


of the free Guth Engineering 
service and have had lighting 
surveys made to compare the 
efficiency of old equipment with 


— meen pe ager eRe cement 
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Guth representatives cover 
every state, a letter will bring 
one who willgive you full details 
without obligation. 
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Taxpayers—Parents—Pupils— Benefit 
thru Chamberlin Equipment 


EATHER stripping, to be per- 

manently effective, requires 
more than correctly designed, well 
made weather strips—exacting atten- 
tion to weather strip installation is 
equally important. Therefore, 
Chamberlin exclusively installs its 
weather strips. And as definite as- 
surance of lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its equipment “for the life of your 
building”’. 


SCHOOLS 


Schools and School Districts 


The organization of a common-school district is 
held not invalidated by the election of six instead of 
three directors (Missouri revised statutes of 1919. 
§§ 11201, 11210, 11213).—WState ex. inf. Mansur ex 
rel. Fowler v. MeKown, 290 Southwestern reporter, 
123, Mo. 

Repeated unsuccessful attempts of a city to 
attach territory to a city school district do not 
establish bad faith or unlawful conspiracy nor pre- 
vent further endeavors under a_ later statute 
(Kansas laws of 1925, ec. 222).—State v. Board of 
Education of City of Humboldt, 253 Pacifie re- 
porter, 251, 122 Kansas, 701. 

It the proceedings for the condemnation of a 
school district are honestly conceived and conducted, 
and material portions of the statute are complied 
with, informalities will not invalidate the organi- 
zation.—State ex. inf. Mansur ex rel. Fowler v. 
McKown, 290 Southwestern reporter, 123, Mo. 

Voting on the formation of a common-school dis- 
trict from parts of other districts need not be sepa- 
rate in the various parts (Missouri revised statutes 
of 1919, § 11201, 11253).—State ex. inf. Mansur 
ex rel. Fowler v. MeKown, 290 Southwestern re- 
porter, 123, Mo. 

An election to organize a township high-school 
district is a special election, no matter when held.— 
People v. Buesinger, 155 Northeastern reporter, 473, 
Ill. 

A notice of election for the organization of a 
township high-school district is held defective as to 
the description of territory. making the election 
void (School law, § 85).—People v. Buesinger, 155 
Northeastern reporter, 473, Ill. 

The voters upon a proposition of an organization 
of township high-school district are held not 
estopped from questioning the legality of an organi- 
ation by participation in the election.—People v. 
Buesinger, 155 Northeastern reporter, 473, Ill. 


The far-reaching benefits of Chamber: 
lin equipment dictate its use on every 
school building, old or new. Taxpayers 
benefit from the marked yearly fuel 
savings and maintenance economy 
which Chamberlin effects — parents 
from the efficient health safeguards 
with which Chamberlin surrounds 
their children — pupils from the 
draughtless, quiet, evenly heated rooms 
and corridors which Chamberlin 
helps to provide. 


Chamberlin equipment means far 
more than merely correctly designed, 
carefully made WeatherStrips. Itmeans 
a scientific weather stripping service 
that continues as long as your school 
stands. Chamberlin equipment is sold 
only through Chamberlin factory 
branches and installed exclusively by 
trained Chamberlin mechanics. And 
results are guaranteed by Chamberlin 
—a million dollar company and the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


Write for Chamberlin Literature. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Over 100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


SINCE 1693-THE STANDARD” 


N.E. Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. Com- 
pletely equipped with Chamberlin Weather Strips. 
Chas. E. Smith, Archt. Kansas City, Mo. Patti 
Construction Co., Contractors, Kansas City, Mo. 











School District Government 

Under a statute providing that the board shoukl 
appoint the county superintendent for a term not 
exceeding four years, an appointment for two years 
was valid (Acts of 1920, ec. 36, § 10).—Caudill v. 
Bowen, 291 Southwestern reporter 44, 218 Ky. 207. 

Where the county superintendent’s term expired 
in 1923, her suecessor had to be elected in 1923, 
and only members of the board then in office had 
power to elect (Kentucky acts of 1920, ec. 36, § 10; 
acts of 1922, c. 39; acts of 1924, ec. 52).—Caudill v. 
Bowen, 291 Southwestern reporter 44, 218 Ky. 207. 

One reappointed county superintendent for four 
years under a statute limiting the term to four 
years is held entitled to office during the term of 
appointment, notwithstanding an amended statute 
limiting the term to two years (Kentucky acts of 
1920, ce. 36, § 10; acts of 1924, ec. 52).—Caudill v. 
Bowen, 291 Southwestern reporter 44, 218 Ky. 207. 


School District Property 

A bond by a compensated surety in a statutory 
amount for the erection of a school building, though 
not complying with the statute, is subject to its 
provisions (Ohio general code, §§ 2365—1 to 
2365—4).—American Guaranty Co. v. Cliff Wood, 
Coal & Supply Co., 155 Northeastern reporter 127, 
Ohio. 

Material men and subcontractors may recover on 
a bond for the erection ef a public school though not 
named therein (Ohio general code, §§ 2365—1 to 
2365—4).—American Guaranty Co. v. Cliff Wood, 
Coal & Supply Co., 155 Northeastern reporter 127, 
Ohio. 

A bid bond by a surety for the construction of a 
school building is to be construed with a final bond 
for securing the performance of the contract.— 
American Guaranty Co. v. Cliff Wood, Coal & Sup- 
ply Co.. 155 Northeastern reporter 127, Ohio. 

A plaintiff, furnishing to materialman finished 
steel furnished to a contractor and used in con- 
structing a school building, is held entitled to sue 
the surety on a contractor’s bond (Ohio general 
code, §§ 2365—1 to 2365—4).—American Guaranty 
Co. v. Cincinnati Tron & Steel Co., 155 Northeastern 
reporter 389, Ohio. 

The surety on a school contractor’s bond is held 
not released as to materialman because the school 
trustees failed to retain the required percentage of 
the contract price until the completion of the build- 


ing.—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Cicero Smith 
Lumber Co., 290 Southwestern reporter 307, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under a contractor’s bond providing that altera- 
tions in contract should not release the principal or 
sureties, sureties were estopped to claim release on 
such ground.—U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Cicero Smith Lumber Co., 290 Southwestern re- 
porter 307, Tex. Civ. App. 

School District Taxation 

Directors borrowing money on their own credit 
in excess of the district’s power to borrow could 
not recover therefor against the district, though the 
money was used to complete the school building.— 
(Missouri constitution, art. 10, § 12).—Strickler v. 
consolidated School Dist. No. 1 of Knox county, 291 
Southwestern reporter 136, Mo. 

A constitutional limitation on the district’s bor- 
rowing power prevented the district’s binding itself 
to repay the loan of the directors (Missouri consti- 
tution, art. 10, § 12).—Strickler v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 1 of Knox county, 291 Southwest- 
ern reporter 136, Mo. 

School directors, advancing money in excess of 
the district’s borrowing power to complete a school, 
could not have the title vested in them to part for 
which they paid (Missouri constitution, art. 10, 
§ 12).—Strickler v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 
1 of Knox county, 291 Southwestern reporter 136, 
Mo. 

Directors advancing money to complete a school- 
house, where the district’s borrowing power has 
heen exhausted, are held mere volunteers.—Strickler 
v. Consolidated School Dist. of Knox county, 291 
Southwestern reporter 136, Mo. 


Teachers 

A teacher is held not entitled to recover for a 
breach of employment contract, having had fair 
hearing before the school board and a final adverse 
decision on an appeal to the state superintendent 
(Code of 1924, §§ 4237, 4298, 4302)—Courtright v. 
Consolidated Independent School Dist. of Mapleton, 
212 Northwestern reporter 368, Iowa. 

A school board can only dismiss a teacher under 
a valid employment contract by compliance with 
the statutory requirements (Iowa code of 1924. 
§ 4237).—Courtright v. Consolidated Independent 
School Dist. of Mapleton, 212 Northwestern re- 
porter 368, Iowa. 
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For full information 
on RESILIENT FLOORS 
mail this coupon — 


. ws overgrown coupon! But, as you | 

can instantly see, it has to be big. | 
The Bonpep FLoors Company offers a 
unique service and many different types 
of floors to school authorities. 


Read through this coupon. Check the 
material which will assist in solving 
the floor problems that confront you. 
As the first step toward securing floors 
that are economical, easy to maintain, 
quiet, comfortable, colorfully attractive 
in appearance, and famously durable, 
send us the coupon. 


BonDED FLoors Company, INC 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


San Francisco — Distributors in other principal cities 





Attach coupon to your letterhead and mail to BONDED FLOORS CO., INC., Philadelphia, Penna. 






OSend me a facsimile of 
your Guaranty Bond. (Ob- 
tainable with all floors in- 
stalledaccording toBonded 

Floors rigid specifications.) 


O1 am interested in attrac- 
tive, economical, resilient 
floors for a new building. 


(Insert name or address of building 
or buildings) 





















CSend me samples and esti- 
mates of your floors best 
adapted for 

(Check which) 


---Church ~--Hospital 

--- School Oe ah oe 
(Other types) 

---Public Building 


---Office Building 






OSend photographic repro- 
ductions of your floors in 
use. (Check which type) 


Send me accurate color re- 
productions of. Bonded 
Floors. (Check which type) 


“TILE-BY-TILE” FLOORS 
--- Marble-ized Tile 
--- Treadlite Tile 
“OVER-ALL” FLOORS 
--- Battleship Linoleum 
--- Jaspé Linoleum 




























































ons Marble-ized Tile 






---Private Residence 


SS 
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PENDANT TYPE DENZAR 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS 


ASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

District of Columbia School Budget for 1928 

The board of education has presented to the dis- 
trict commissioners its budget for the school year 
1928, which calls for an increase of $3,433,928 over 
that of the present year. The total requested for 
the district schools is $15,431,943. The estimate 
goes to the district commissioners for their ap- 
proval or revision, later going to the office of the 
director of the budget for approval or revision, and 
finally to Congress for whatever action it decides 
to take. The school board’s estimates are usually 
trimmed by the district commissioners, and again 
by the director of the budget. Occasionally Con- 
gress allows money for items removed by either 
one of these two agencies, but as a rule, it provides 
the exact amount recommended by the director of 
the budget. Practically two thirds of the increase 
requested is for the purpose of purchasing school 
sites and buildings, that is, in addition to the 
amount for those purposes over that of the present 
year. 

In making its estimates the board has _ been 
guided partly by ten recommendations of a recent 
public council of the finance committee. These 
recommendations included increased vocational 
facilities, higher pay for summer-school teachers, 
additional clerical assistance for the supervising 
force, the replacing of obsolete furniture, and pro- 
visions for better fire protection. 

During the year considerable agitation has been 
in evidence at meetings of parent-teacher associa- 
tions and similar organizations for the general im- 
provement and beautifying of school grounds. The 
schoolyards and grounds of the district schools are 
decidedly lacking in these points, particularly when 
compared with the public parks in the city. 
Recognizing the justice of the demand from these 
associations the board has requested a special ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 


Married Teachers 


Considerable agitation has again arisen in the 
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Hundreds of schools and colleges have found in 
DENZAR the perfect solution of their lighting 
problem. We shall be happy to mail to any school 
executive, on request, a copy of the DENZAR cat- 
alog which illustrates and describes the various 
types and sizes of this ideal light for schools. 
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A new catalog — LIGHTING FIXTURES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS — also illustrates 
many designs that have proven popular with schools. May we send you a copy of this also? 


Beardsiee Chandelier 
Mf,Co, Chicago, 


= 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 


District of Columbia over the employment of 
married women in the public-school system. At 
present married women are employed and the board 
of education has well-established rules granting 
motherhood leave of absence to married teachers. 
Objection had been raised by citizens of the district 
and the board of education, in answer to public re- 
quests, held a recent conference with representatives 
of civie-trade, parent-teacher, and citizens’ associa- 
tions. No definite decision was reached. Several 
of the representatives of these associations advo- 
cated dropping from the teaching staff all married 
women whose husbands were working. Advocates 
of the continued employment of married women 
raised the point that the school board could not 
debar them from teaching without specific author- 
ity from Congress. This, the superintendent of 
schools declared in his opinion, was unnecessary. 

In calling the public meeting the board of educa- 
tion made it clear that the question of the employ- 
ment of married women was not being reopened by 
the board itself but that it was raised by the citi- 
zens’ organizations. The board declared itself as 
ready to make changes in its present policy only 
when it was clear that public opinion desired it. 
It, therefore, asked the various organizations, after 
the public meeting, to discuss and express them- 
selves on several questions prepared by it. Among 
them the principal ones were the following: 


Should married women be admitted to the normal 
schools? 

Should students in the normal school, who marry 
during their course, be permitted to finish ? 

Should married women be declared not eligible 
to take examinations for teaching preparations? 

Should women teachers who marry during their 
service he required to resign? 

If regulations are adopted hereafter disqualifying 
the employment of married women. should those 
now in service be permitted to continue, or be re- 
quired to resign? 

State Education Associations 

In each state in the union and in the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, is a state education 
association or a state teachers’ association com- 
posed of persons actively engaged in general school- 
work. There are also minor state associations, 
composed of persons in some particular phase of 
education as superintendents’ associations, secon- 
dary principals’ associations, ete. 


THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 
CLASSROOM ILLUMINATION 


CEILING TYPE 
DENZAR FOR 
LOW CEILINGS 


CUT 2S 
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The 51 state assoc ations all are affiliated with 
the National Education Association. Thirty-four 
of them employ full-time executive secretaries. 
Forty-one hold annual meetings at one center, the 
others hold annual sectional meetings. Thirty-six 
of them publish regular teachers’ journals, usually 
a monthly and devoted both to the welfare of the 
teacher and to professional matters. 

In the 48 state associations and the association of 
the District of Columbia, there are approximately 
613,500 members. This is 69 per cent of the entire 
public-school teaching force. The actual percentage 
of public-school teachers who are members of these 
associations is somewhat less than 69 as the total 
enrollment given above contains many teachers and 
school officials not in public schools. 

The 34 paid executive secretaries are all persons 
with professional school experience. Some are 
elected, and others appointed, by the executive com- 
mittee of the state association. The salaries range 
from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Promotion in the District School System 

Henry W. Draper, principal of the Langley junior 
high school, has been appointed supervising prin- 
cipal of the first division to succeed the late B. W. 
Murch. Mr. Draper is a graduate of the Wilson 
Normal School of the District of Columbia, and of 
George Washington University, and holds also an 
M.A. degree from the latter institution. He has 
been in the Washington School System in various 
posit‘ons as a teacher and principal since 1895. 
He was appointed administrative principal of the 
Henry Polk school in 1915, and principal of the 
Langley Junior High School in 1923. 


Bureau of Standards Publications 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards has issued re- 


cently several bulletins of interest to school 
authorities. The names of a few of these are given 
below. The “Standards Yearbook” conta‘ns much 


information of special value to superintendents and 
school boards erecting buildings. The bulletin 
“Soundproofing of Apartment Houses” applies as 
well to soundproofing of schoolrooms. 

Soundproofing of Apartment Houses. 

Standards Yearbook. 

Technical News Bulletin. 

Compressive Strength and Deformation of Struc- 
tural Steel and Cast-Iron Shapes. 
. Bases for Specification and Building-Code Re- 
quirements for Building Brick. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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ROBERT &. BARBER SCHOOL, 
ARCHITECTS: MARCUS R. BURROWES AND FRANK EURICH. JR., DETROIT 


To assist in the proper designing and 
detailing of steel windows in any type 
of school structure, the Fenestra Archi- 
tectural Service Department offers its 
services to any architect without charge 
or obligation. » » » This department 
comprises a corps of experienced steel 
window specialists, experts in prepar- 
ing sketches, perspectives, elevations, 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2268 
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HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 


CONTRACTOR: MARTIN # KRAUSMANN CO,, DETROIT 


details, cross sections or any other steel 
window data required. » » » A telephone 
call to the local Fenestra organization 
will place this department at your dis- 
posal. Fenestra men are also prepared 
to make demonstrations of Fenestra 
Windows at such time as may be most 
convenient for architects, school board 
members or school officials. 


EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


ARCHITECTURAL fenestra — 
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DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 
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Entrance to Miramar School, Miami, Fla. | 


Mayer and Dobson, Architects. 


USCON 


Ventilation without Draft 
Daylight without Glare 


sun’s glare. 


open or close. 





The Donovan Window is easy to operate. 
Move the bottom sash, and upper sashes 
open or close simultaneously — or release 
a catch and the bottom sash operates in- 
dependently, leaving the upper sash in 
any desired position. Chains, cords and 
window poles are done away with, as is 
also the psychological objection of the 
teacher to give the class the benefit of 
fresh air when windows are difficult to 


The Donovan Window permits careful regulation of ventila- 
tion because one or all of the sashes may be opened to any 
angle to deflect breezes and avoid drafts. Even in stormy 
weather the sash may be arranged so as to shut out rain or 
snow while admitting fresh air. 


Shades are attached to the bottom rail of each sash and move 
in or out with the sash. In fair weather this arrangement gives 
a perfect awning effect. The completely drawn shade on the 
upper sash, shadows about half of the next lower sash and in 
turn the half-drawn shade on this, shades the lower sash 
entirely so that it is unnecessary to draw the shade on the 
lower sash. This insures a uniform diffusion of blue sky- 
light throughout the room and at the same time shuts out the 





Catalog free on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1903 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 





(Concluded from Page 74) 
Present-day Motor Fuels. 
Determination of the Fiber Composition of Roof- 
ing Felts. 
The Bureau of Standards and its Work on Sand- 
lime Bricks. Fao 


Carbonation of Lime Plaster 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards is carrying out at 
the present time certain tests in the carbonation of 
lime plaster of interest to those charged with the 
oversight of the erection of buildings. 

One of the first facts to be recognized concerning 
the properties of lime is that its combination with 
the carbon dioxide of the air is the ma‘n reaction 


which leads to the formation of the bonding 
materials of lime, mortar and plaster. However. 


definite facts concerning the recarbonation process 
have not been available and an investigation has 
therefore been undertaken at the bureau to obtain 
more information on this subject. Three different 
variables have been given special consideration. 

1. Type of mortar. Four different types of 
lime were used in making up 2-inch cubes; namely, 
a high-calecium quicklime, a dolomitie quicklime, a 
high-caleium hydrated lime, and a_ dolomitic 
hydrated lime. : 

2. The richness of mortar. Mortar containing 
three different proportions of lime and sand was 
made from each of the four types of lime mentioned 
above. The richest mortar contained 1 part of 
hydrated lime to each part of sand by weight; an- 
other, 1 part of hydrated lime to 3 parts of sand; 
and the leanest mix contained 1 part of hydrated 
lime to 9 parts of sand. 

3. The different surface coating of the mortar. 
A sufficiently large quantity was made up of each 
of the 12 mixes mentioned above, so that 3 identical 
cubes, with surfaces as follows, could be made from 
each mortar: (a) Uncoated; (b) one-eighth inch 
of the usual white finish coat, and (¢) an oil 
paint. At the end of definite increments of time 
¥Y%4-inch layers were removed from each of the cubes 
and analyzed. The results obtained to date indi- 
cate the following: 

1. Richness of the mortar. In the 1:1 mortar 
there was no appreciable amount of carbon dioxide 
inside of the second 44-inch layer after 120 days’ 
aging, while at the end of the same length of time 
a relatively large percentage of carbon dioxide was 
found in the third layer of the 1:3 mortar, and the 
1:9 mortar was quite evenly carbonated throughout. 


2. Surface coating. The cubes which were not 
coated showed considerable carbonation at the end 
of 30 days and there appeared to be a fairly steady 
increase in the carbonation at least up to a certain 
limit. 

The application of a 14-inch white coat to the sur- 
face of the cubes retarded the rate of carbonation 
considerably. This effect was more marked in the 
case of the richer mortars than in the 1:9 mortar. 
While the white coat of plaster undoubtedly retards 
the carbonation of the underlying plaster there was, 
nevertheless, a steady increase of the carbon dioxide 
content, so it may be said that this finish coat is 
not impervious to carbon dioxide and its effect ‘s 
therefore neither permanent nor serious. The appli- 
cation of an oil paint to the 1:1 mortar reduced 
its rate of carbonation considerably below that sur- 
faced with a white coat. However, even in this 
case there was a slight increase noted in carbon 
dioxide content at the end of each 30 days. The 
painting of the 1:3 and the 1:9 mortar reduced the 
carbonation in about the same degree as the appli- 
cation of the white coat, and as these two mixes 
represent the two extremes which may be found in 
lime plasters it is evident that the painting of a 
sand float fin'sh will not have a serious effect upon 
the carbonization of the underlying plaster. How- 
ever, the fact that it is possible to produce a fairly 
impervious film of paint on a smooth surface, such 
as a 1:1 mortar, would indicate that the advisa- 
bility of applying an oil paint to the white coat of 
lime plaster before the underlying coats have com- 
pletely carbonated is indeed questionable. 

A SURVEY OF SCHOOL RECORDS 

Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of education of 
Rhode Island, recently conceived the idea of sub- 
jecting all local school officers to a survey as to 
the manner of keeping records and making reports 
to the state office. The question of securing uni- 
form records that shall be accurate and reported 
with promptness has been a problem in many 
states. No doubt, Mr. Ranger’s way of going about 
to get better reports will have some good effect. 

The findings made on the survey go to show that 
the lapses are many. While clerical errors are fre- 
quent, the real trouble arises out of the fact that 
expediency prompts local school officials to do their 
account keeping in their own way, and consult 
their own convenience in making reports to the 
state department. 

In discussing school budgets the Rhode Island 


survey commission, consisting of Supt. Willard H. 
Bacon of Westerly, Supt. Everett C. Preston of 
Johnston,s and Frederick H. Read, a commercial 
expert, submits the following: 

“Under the present law the school committee of 
every town and city is required to submit to the 
commission of edueation ‘their estimates and rec- 
ommendations of the amounts necessary for the 
support of public schools for the fiscal year then 
ensuing.’ In other words, each school committee is 
required to prepare a budget as a basis for their 
recommendation to town meeting or city council of 
the appropriation necessary for the ensuing year. 

“This law is very generally observed by the town 
and city committees, but, as is to be ‘expected, the 
form of the budget differs as greatly in the various 
places as do the accounting systems. 

“We recommend that the form to be prescribed 
for the budget follow the functional headings and 
detailed distributions suggested above for the dis- 
tribution book. With this arrangement the com- 
piling of the estimates of the budget will be a 
comparatively simple matter as soon as the uniform 
system is in operation. 

“In connection with the presentation of the school 
budget it is of interest to note that in about three 
quarters of the towns the budgets of the various 
departments are given preliminary consideration in 
‘budget committees,’ sometimes elected by the town 
meeting, sometimes informally organized by the 
councils and various departments, before being ree- 
ommended by the school committees to the town 
meetings. It should be said that while from the 
point of view of good financing this may be a wise 
procedure, it is, from the point of view of the school 
committee, a practice that should not be allowed 
to obscure their right to go direct to the financial 
meeting to secure funds needed for the schools. 

“Under the present plan the recommendations 
for appropriations for all departments are made to 
the meetings by the budget committees or by the 
town councils. The danger is in bringing about a 
situation in which it will be generally supposed 
that the school committee must make its request 
of the council or of the ‘budget committee’ rather 
than of the people in the town meeting. The school 
committees need to be jealous of their prerogatives, 
to guard with the great amount of care all the 
independence that has been so slowly built up 
through the years.” , 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


The Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


stone in contrast with the darker- 
toned brick gives an effect that will 
always be attractive, that is appro- 
priate for schools and a credit to 
the community. 


Such architecture as this meets in 
every way the demand for beauty 
in school design without laying it- 
self open to criticism as being unduly 
ornamental or “costly.” 


With regard to cost, if you will 
look into the matter carefully, you 
may be agreeably surprised at the 
figures on Indiana Limestone. New 
ways of producing and using Indiana 
Limestone have so reduced its cost 
that even allstone-facedstructures 
are not prohibitively expensive. 











Entrance, Theology Building, University of 
Chicago. Entire Building Gray Indiana 
Limestone. Coolidge & Hodgdon, Architects 





Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects 


Des Moines Regularly Uses Indiana 
Limestone in Schools to Advantage 


HE Theodore Roosevelt High School in Des 
Moines is an example of marked architectural 
skill in the combining of Indiana Limestone and brick. 


The fine, light-colored surface of Indiana Lime- 


The result of this has been that many high schools 
today, like college buildings the country over, are built 
entirely of Indiana Limestone. 
about all-stone facing become better known, there 


As the real facts 


will be more of these all-stone build- 
ings, we feel sure. 


Such buildings remain beautiful 
year after year without expensive 
cleaning or costly repairs. An im- 
portant factor to be considered in 
connection with all civic buildings 
is that exterior upkeep is extremely 
low on walls faced with Indiana 
Limestone. 

Special book on school and 
college buildings 
A handsomely illustrated booklet, “Indiana 
Limestone for Schooland College Buildings,” 
shows fine examples of school and college 
buildings built of Indiana Limestone in all 
parts of the country. Write for it today. 
Address Box 780, Service Bureau, Indiana 
Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Safeguard the Pupil’s Eyesight 


A Few Recent 


Installations: 


Administration Building, 
New Wright Aviation Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


+ 


Library, 
Ball Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


+ + 


Crispus Attucks 
High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
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Patented Jan. 8, 707, and Aug. 7, 1923. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are the result of over 20 
years’ experience in the manufacture of window shades exclu- 
sively. They represent the highest developments in adjustable 
window shade construction up to the present time. Every fea- 
ture necessary to make them particularly adaptable for school 
use has been especially designed and built solely for that 


purpose. 


There need no longer be inadequate daylighting in your 
school. Draper Adjustable Window Shades are daily proving 
themselves an invaluable aid in maintaining maximum class- 
room efficiency. They safeguard your pupils’ eyesight and 
insure good reading light by properly diffusing the bright rays 
of the sun. Likewise they keep out the sun’s heat and glare 
and thus help in the proper ventilation of the room. 


An installation in your school will serve to better portray the 
advantages gained from the use of Draper Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades than we can describe in writing. Ask our experts 
to help you. If you will give us the number of windows there 
are in your school building and also the size, we will be pleased 
to make suggestions and will quote you on equipping your 
building. By requesting this service you place yourself under 
no obligations. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 
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Meet Ever School Requirement 
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BUYING SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


“Buying school supplies is a matter to which 
may be applied but few hard-and-fast rules. Large 
districts and small, rich districts and poor, each 
have different problems to meet. The employment 
of special supervisors in the larger districts also 
complicates the decisions as to quantity, quality, 
and range of supplies to be purchased.” 

This is the introductory paragraph to an article 
on the subject of buying school supplies written by 
C. B. Kelty, business agent for the school system of 
San Bernardino, California. Mr. Kelty further 
says: “There are five fundamental points, however, 
that all districts should observe when buying sup- 
plies. These points are: (1) what to buy; (2) 
how much; (3) what quality; (4) how; (5) when. 

“It is impossible in many cases to determine 

what is wanted, unless detailed specifications are 
given. I received a list last year which read: 10 
reams foolscap, 2 gross pencils, 12 reams scratch 
paper, 5 boxes chalk. Neither I nor the dealer 
could judge whether the pencils were to be No. 2 
pencils for regular school use, or drawing pencils. 
The scratch paper might be 6 in. by 9 in., 9 in. by 
12 in. or a special cut for use on a typewriter. 
The chalk required might be hard, soft, or colored, 
of any one of a half-dozen brands. A vague order 
of this kind cannot be filled accurately. Too fre- 
quently the dealer will fill it with odds and ends 
of stock or poorer brands of supplies yielding a 
greater margin of profit to him. 
_ “The answer to all this is: Specify fully every 
item required. Get catalogs from the school-supply 
houses and give correct names, numbers and de- 
scriptions for every item on your list. Keep those 
catalogs up to date. Be sure to do this. 

“How Much to Buy? The answer to this question 
Should be the same for all districts. Buy what you 
need, and no more. Opinions will differ, depending 
on the wealth of each district, the number and 
ability of your special supervisors, and the range 
of subjects taught, but the answer will still hold 
good—buy what you need, and no more. We can’t 
afford to overbuy, simply because someone comes 
along with a bargain. We have a fairly definite 
amount which we may spend each year. That 
amount should be apportioned according to our 
Various requirements. We should then follow our 
4pportionments as closely as possible. 

“T have been with the school system almost eleven 
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No Better Cover Made for School Use 
Buy the Best — It’s the Cheapest 


ORDER EARLY—ovwr SALES ARE MUCH BIGGER THAN LAST YEAR FOR THE SAME PERIOD 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


years. In that time I have never bought a drawing 
pencil. Up to three years ago I had never bought 
refills for paint boxes. For several years after I 
entered school service there was a sufficient quan- 
tity of colored chalk and certain other supplies to 
meet all requirements. This condition came about 
through buying bargains. All those supplies were 
purchased at prices far below any I shall ever hope 
to secure, but those bargains were instrumental in 
closing our city schools some two months before 
the school year. Savings can be effected more 
safely in other ways. 

“Knowing how much to buy of each supply is 
not difficult if a card record is maintained of all 
supplies used. During the school year 1925-26 our 
per-pupil-cost for a number of supplies in general 
use in grades 1 to 6 were: Foolscap 15 cents, reg- 
ular pencils 14, blackboard crayons 3, crayolas 3, 
scratch paper 615, water-color refills for paint 
boxes 1, and mounting paper 2%. 

“The per-pupil-cost of these same items should 
be higher in the smaller districts due to the fact 
that our supplies are bought in larger quantities, 
thus giving us the advantage of better prices. By 
maintaining a record of supply consumption, how- 
ever, every district can determine its per-pupil-con- 
sumption and its per-pupil-cost. When this is done, 
we need not guess at how much to buy. Half the 
difficulties of budget making are eliminated. 


“When to Buy? The answer is: Buy early. 
Ninety per cent of all school districts in the state 
wait until the months of July and August before 
placing their orders. The unsatisfactory results are 
obvious. 


“To meet this sudden increase in business, every 
large supply house has to employ extra help. This 
extra help, as a rule, is inexperienced and there- 
fore costly in the number of errors made, and in 
the amount of service rendered in proportion to 
wages paid. Here again, the cost is passed on to us. 


“Practically all school supplies are manufactured 
in the east. Merchants on the Pacific coast carry 
in stock only what they estimate to be our require- 
ments for three months, six months, or a year at 
the most. With 90 per cent of our purchases falling 
within a period of 60 days, stocks of supplies are 
rapidly exhausted. 

“Fill-in orders from the east are late in arriving, 
for the east is also suffering the rush season. 
Transportation on small shipments is more expen- 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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‘DAY AND NIGHT 


WEEK DAYS, HOLIDAYS, AND SUNDAYS 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE GUARDING AND PROTECTING 
TEXTBOOKS FROM 


WEAR — SOILING — HANDLING 
LIQUIDS — WEATHER — INSECTS 


that destroy thousands of books each year 
that could otherwise be kept in Active Service! 
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sive than on carload shipments. Thus, the district 
that is late in placing its orders, must. pay a 
higher price for supplies which will probably arrive 
late and which will carry many odds and ends of 
depleted stocks, as well as many substitutions for 
items which cannot be secured at all. 

“Summary. What I have been trying to tell you, 
may be boiled down into one short paragraph: 

“First—Decide what to buy, and describe it fully. 

“Second—Base purchases on past consumption, 
buy what is required, and no more. 

“Third—Buy good standard quality—more ex- 
pensive or less expensive supplies mean money 
wasted. 

“Fourth—Standardize requirements and secure 
the reduced cost of quantity purchase together with 
prompt delivery. 

“Fifth—Buy early, and avoid the rush.” 


VALUE OF SCHOOL-CENSUS RECORD 


“If a large proportion of the children of school 
age are enrolled in the schools, and if a goodly 
per cent of those enrolled are in average daily at- 
tendance, the school may be said to be well util- 
ized,” says a recent report on school-census records 
made by the United States bureau of education. 
It continues: 


“A knowledge of the number of children to be 
educated is essential to the efficient administration 
of a school system. In order to get this information 
it is necessary that the state provide for a com- 
plete and accurate counting of all the children of 
school age residing within its boundaries, The ex- 
tent to which compulsory education and child-labor 
laws can be enforced depends largely upon the com- 
pleteness and reliability of the school census. If 
the census is taken annually, it affords an index to 
the changing educational needs of the state which 
arise from the growth, movement, and character of 
the population. 


“There is considerable variance in the legal school 
ages among the several states. The widest range 
of ages is from 4 to 20 in Wisconsin and 5 to 21 
in Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and New York. The narrowest range 
is from 6 to 18 in Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Vermont and Utah. The most common is 6 to 21, 
in 23 states. Of the 34 states having a legal school- 
entrance age of 6 years and 2 states with an en- 
trance age of 7, nearly all permit kindergarten 
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education, thus in effect, lowering the entrance age. 

“Age limits for compulsory attendance: 7-16, 20 
states; 8-16, 10 states; 8-14, 4 states; 7-17, 3 
states; 8-18, 3 states; 7-14, 2 states; 6-16, 1 state; 
6-18, 1 state; 7-13, 1 state; 7-15, 1 state; 7-18, 1 
state; 8-17, 1 state;°9-16, 1 state. 

“The laws of most of the states provide that an 
enumeration of the children included within the 
range of ages for free-school attendance shall be 
taken at regular intervals. In a few states the 
range of ages for the children to be enumerated 
differs from the range of free-school attendance. 
For example, the laws of California place the range 
of ages for free-school attendance between 6 and 
21, and that for the registration of minors at 4 to 
17, inclusive. In South Carolina a census is taken 
annually of children between the ages of 7 and 14. 
In a majority of the states the laws require that a 
census be taken annually, in some it is taken bi- 
ennially. In New Jersey a school census is not 
mandatory. The laws of that state permit boards 
of education, if they so desire, to take a school 
census once in five years.” 


VACATION TIME MEANS HARD WORK FOR 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

School Progress, the official bulletin of the Sacra- 
mento, California, city schools, in its issue for May 
13, comments on the enormous task which con- 
fronts the employees of the school department 
during the summer months. It is during the vaca- 
tion time that many tasks must be completed be- 
fore the return of the pupils in September: 

“Vacation time means anything but a vacation 
to the officials and employees who are engaged in 
the executive and administrative work of the school 
department. For it is during the time that the 
schools are closed that all of the plans and work 
for the following term are done. 

“The . superintendent and his assistants must 
map out all of the details for the new year; the 
budget items are to be made up; courses of study 
must be surveyed; the library needs looking into; 
housing provisions made for the ever-increasing 
attendance. These are but a few of the jobs they 
must complete during the vacation. 

“The business manager and his aides are con- 
fronted with the task of laying in new supplies; 
supervision of repairwork; investigation of bids 
and the like. In the purchase of supplies alone 
they have a heavy task for care is exercised in each 
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item in order that the best possible price be ob- 
tained for the school district. 


“The school shops are also thrown into high gear 
for that time. During the course of the school term 
the buildings naturally suffer from the wear and 
tear and all of these damages must be repaired. The 
thirty or more buildings, including the bungalows, 
constitute a small-size village and the work must 
be finished on time. 


ECAUSE the door 

B and hinges are the 
only moving parts 

of a locker, and are there- 
fore subjected to wear and 
tear, use and abuse, the 
Durand Steel Locker 
Company has concen- 
trated for 25 years on this 
phase of locker construc- 
tion, resulting in those ex- 
tra years of service with 
which every Durand user 
is familiar. 
From study, observation, 
and analysis we have de- 
veloped the Durand 
Locker Hinge, small and 
inconspicuous, yet so 
strong that we invite the 
most rigid comparative 
tests by every buyer and 
prospective buyer of qual- 
ity steel lockers. 
Our hinge consists of two 
parts—one riveted to the 
frame, the other to the 
door, and both joined to- 
gether to form a unit suf- 
ficiently strong to sustain 
any weight, or any strain 
placed upon it. 
And beauty has not been 
sacrificed for strength— 
both are combined to 
blend with the smooth 
enameled finish, symmet- 
rical outline, and general 
fine appearance of attrac- 
tiveness and utility. 
We offer a complete 
locker engineering serv- 
ice free—no obligation is 
involved. Write us for 
any help you may need. 
Catalog 21 should be in 
your files—send for it 
now. 





“The janitors employed in the various schools du 
not enjoy a period of rest as people sometimes be- 
lieve. The day that school is out their busiest time 
of the entire year starts. All of the windows, and 
there are 20,000 panes of glass in the senior high 
school, must be washed; the desks must be cleaned; 
the floors are cleaned and oiled; the walls, except- 
ing those that are tinted, are washed. 

“All of this work is but a necessary part of 
the efficient conduct of the schools.” 





THE DYNAMITED SCHOOLHOUSE AT BATH, MICH. 


Air view of the demolished schoolhouse in which 36 children and 5 adults lost their lives and many 
more children seriously injured when dynamite, set by crazed farmer, was set off. (International Newsreel, 


photo.) 
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This is the standard PeerVent 
Heating and Ventilating Unit— 
36 inches high and 14 inches 
deep. The width varies accord- 
ing to capacity. Various other 
types are furnished to meet spe- 
cial architectural requirements. 


Why PEERVENT? Answered by Architects: 


HE following brief comments on 

PeerVent Heating and Ventilating 
Units are from letters written by archi- 
tects. Names and complete letters on 
request. 

1. Planning and installation less ex- 
pensive. 2. Installation is easier. 3. Re- 
quires less cubic feet in the building. 
4. Recirculates air in the room, or forces 
in fresh air, as may seem necessary. 
5. Each room is under its own control 
and not influenced by any other part of 
the building. 6. Air from dirtiest streets 
delivered clean at any desired tempera- 
ture. 7. Workdone(inan office) increased 
enough to pay for the installation several 
times, the first year. 8. Does away with 
ducts on basement ceilings. 9. Elimi- 
nates vertical ducts from basement to 
class rooms. to. Flexibility in planning, 
especially with reference to future 
changes. 11. Permits shutting off an 
roomthemomenttheroom is vaneugiad, 
thus economizing on steam and electric- 
ity. 12. In small communities heating 
contractors can be found, capable of 


installing the work, who would be quite 
incapable of erecting a system. 13. 
Cost of operation reasonable. 14. Con- 
structed on sound engineering principles. 
15. Especially well built. 16. Noiseless 
in operation. 17. Service of the Company 
very good. 18. Most economical method 
of getting fresh air in the building in « 
a positive manner. 1g. At all times a 
little in advance with improvements. 
20. Positive ventilation for each room. 
21. Atmospheric or weather conditions 
do not affect this system. 22. Rooms on 
various exposures can be controlled to 
meet requirements. 23. Saving in flue 
construction, also in headroom and space 
in the basement. 24. Room left available 
for school purposes in the basement. 
25. Ease of regulation of temperature. 
26. The system 1s very flexible; any degree 
of ventilationcan be obtained. 27. Elimi- 
nates expensive duct work, thus reduc- 
ing power costs and temperature drops. 
28. Can be controlled separately as re- 
gards weather and direction and force of 
winds. 





Send for the PeerVent Catalogue and list of installations in your 
vicinity. If you wish to see our local representative, please so state, 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B), Long Island City, N. Y. 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
100 Boylston St. 301 House Bldg. 135 University Ave. 808 Monadnock Bldg. 240 7th Avenue South 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG CLEVELAND DETROIT DES MOINES 


196 Worthington St. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 1836 Euclid Avenue 1214 Lafayette Bldg. 520 Securities Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. TORONTO, CANADA 


927 Board of Trade Bldg. Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 
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Do these play-filled hands con 
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—or is sanitation assured by 


&|CHOOL boards sometimes overlook the most im- 
‘on | portant factor in school health conditions and school 
costs — the water closet. 


The play-filled hands of school children easily forget—and 
that forgetfulness causes unhealthy conditions and sickness. 


Can you risk disease and contagion in an effort to teach a 
child proper sanitation? You don’t trust ventilation to the 
childish memory. Sanitationiseven more vital to their health. 


Automatic Sanitation 


Clow Automatic Closets assure proper school sanitation 
automatically. Unfailingly, after every use, each Clow 
Automatic flushes itself. Paces is no possibility for a for- 
getful child to leave it unflushed. 


ast aoa iments vinden ance 





—the flush is sure. The flushing pressure is always high. 


Cleans Itself From Rim to Trap 


The Clow bowl is designed for automatic flushing — the 
only one that is—its every part, from rim to trap, 1s thor- 
oughly scoured with a fast flood of water. 


Operation is less expensive because the closed top tank 
and the Madden Valve use less water—and waste none. 
The Clow Automatic Closet in the new wall-hung type. 


The tank ond pibin ee extended JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 
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Because the Clow closed top tank fills against air pressure - 
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unforgetting Clow Automatics? 


| Sanitation for the Life of the School | : eee 


Checking an ordinary school closet installation after five | i 
| years’ service will reveal that here are the school’s first | 
important repair and replacement costs. Contrast such 
ordinary records with those of the Clow Automatic — 
many of which have already passed the quarter-century | 
mark, and have asked for but little repair and upkeep. 





















The Madden Valve, with but two working parts, has no 


easily worn, intricate floats nor fittings. There is little to — 
» | get out of order, and less to wear out, in this strong, sim- ? 
y ple, sure-acting valve — the Clow-Madden. 


Make Sure in Your Schools 


e. And this Clow-Madden valve remains responsible — and 
makes good the responsibility — for the most important 
factor in school operation — 
closet sanitation. Forgetful, 
childish hands don’t control san- 
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“a itation in schools where Clow 
Automatic Closets are installed. 
k Send today for our new “Clow FI TheMadden Valve. There 
School Plumbing Catalogue.” worn salees and fests.” 
"Te 
S, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago, III. the back wall. 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 
i a a Meet Your Requirements 
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FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE 
SPECIALIZED IN BONDS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. UNUSUAL 
PROBLEMS WILL BE GIVEN 
OUR BEST ATTENTION. 


CT 


C. W. McNEAR ©& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


FIRST. NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 








—The annual per capita cost of educating chil- 
dren would not keep an army mule three months 
on the battlefront,” said Pres. Francis G. Blair, of 
the N. E, A., in a public address delivered at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “Now when we ask money for 


(Continued on Page 86) 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN HUNDRED THOUSANDS 


l- MEW YORK CITY 


A REMARKABLE SCHOOL-FINANCE 
DOCUMENT 


The annual financial and statistical report of the B= CHICAGO 


New York City school system has just been issued. 
It deals in larger school expenditures than any 
other city in the world. Its disbursements for the 
year ending December, 1926, amount to $122,630,- 
006.45, exclusive of new buildings. At the same 
time the report shows an unexpended balance of 
$18,422,284.42. 

It is interesting to note how this huge expendi- 
ture is made. Here as in other school systems the 
instruction costs lead. This item amounts to $88,- 
964,045.28. The auxiliary agencies which include 
the maintenance of recreation centers, enforcement 
of compulsory education, rentals and leases, trans- 
portation of pupils and_ teachers, etc., cost 
$2,447,546. 

The physical maintenance of the school plant 
runs up to $4,505,465, while the operation of the 
plant involves the sum of $5,804,327. The former 
item includes general repairs to buildings and 
premises, furniture replacements, etc., while the 
latter item includes custodial service, firemen, 
cleaning, fuel, water, etc. 


3- PHILADELPHIA 226,202 
4- LOS ANGELES 142,312 
S- DETROIT 140, 759 
6- CLEVELAND 129,765 
7- BOSTON 113,769 
6- st. LevIs 66,632 
9- BALTIMORE 87,149 
10- PITTSBURGE 81,345 
ll- MBwaRK, 3.J. 66,106 
12- MINNEAPOLIS 65,634 
13+ BUPPALO 

l4- MILWAUKEE 

15+ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


- SAN FRANCISCO 


The fifth grand division in the budget deals with 
administration costs which aggregate the sum of 
$2,618,988. This item is divided into educational 
administration, $1,464,209; business administration, 
$896,000, and general administration, $258,778. 

The percentages of cost for the several grand 
divisions are as follows: Instruction, 85.240; aux- 
iliary, 2.373; maintenance, 4.317; operation, 
5.561; administration, 2.509. 

The tremendous size of New York’s school sys- 
tem in comparison with other American cities is 
well demonstrated in the following chart: 

The report constitutes a volume of 197 pages, each 
three times the size of pages usually employed in 
the publication of school reports. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
—At a special election held at Pottsville, Pa., a 
proposition to borrow $800,000 for a new high 
school was voted down. 


+ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
¢ 

- CINCIBNATI 

- INDIANAPOLIS 


- SEATTLE 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN 
oO 


CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS BALT]J i 


§ © TE : PIGURES POR CITIES OTHER THAN NEW 
YORK CITY WERE PURNISHED BY THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OP EDUCATION AND ARE AS OF JULY 31 ST. 
1924, THE LATEST AVAILABLE. 
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new buildings or new courses of study we hear 
much of the burden of taxation. We still look upon 
tax levies as burdens instead of regarding them as 
an exemplification of that biblical injunction to 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DAY-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN THE LEADING TWENTY CITIES 


F THE UNITED STATES. 
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eS TAIRW AY in West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
of Romany Red Quarry Tiles. 
W.R. McCornack, Architect 
for Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. Bertolini Bros. Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Tile Con- 
tractors. 




























































AIN Corridor in Patrick 
Henry School, Cleveland,Ohio, 
laid in Romany Red Quarry 
Tiles. W. R. McCornack, 
Architect for Cleveland Board 
of Education. Prospect Marble 
& Tile Company, Cleveland, 
Tile Contractors. 


























ERRACE of the Bethlehem, 
Pa., High School, paved with 
6x6 Romany Red Quarries. 
Ritter & Shay, Architects. 
Italian Marble & Mosaic Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Tile Con- 
tractors. 
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: Resists— 
Wear, Boys, and the Elements 


HESE three—the most powerful destructive agents of all school 
property — have never marred the original beauty of a floor or wall 
of Romany Quarry Tiles. 


Their attractive appearance is assured torever! — Because they are harder 
than natural stone; practically non-absorptive; and of uniform texture 
. throughout. 


For durability, permanent attractiveness and low cost, Romany Quarry 
Tiles stand alone among desirable floor and wall surfacing materials. 


Romany Quarry Tiles are an American product. They are made 
in Romany Reds, Romany Greys, Romany Browns, and the 
beautiful Romany Rainbow Shades. 


Member, Associated Tile Manufacturers 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


ROMA 


QUARRY # 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 


service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
every school requirement. They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in_ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 


(Continued from Page 84) 
bear one another’s burdens. In no other way do we 
so completely share our burdens as through the tax 
we pay.” 

—The Muscatine, Iowa, board of education has 
sold $75,000 worth of school bonds bearing 4 per 
cent interest, maturing in eighteen years. 

—Supt. B. C. Wooster charges that boards of 
education in Bergen county, N. J., are wasteful in 
the expenditure of funds. The hiring of unneces- 
sary legal service is particularly complained of. 

—Current expenses per pupil in average daily 
attendance in regular day schools during the school 
year 1925-26 amounted to $104.82 in 35 cities of the 
United States having 100,000 or more population, 
according to an analysis of per capita costs, in 247 
school systems made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 


In the 60 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
embraced in the survey, the cost was $92.85 for 
each pupil in average daily attendance; in the 70 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, $85.38; and in 
the 82 cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the cur- 
rent expense for each pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $74.80. 


—The school board of Boston, Mass., has adopted 
a budget of $7,259,293. To this will be added an 
appropriation “on account” of $7,603,500, made by 
the committee in April of this year, making a total 
of $14,862,793. This amount, added to the ex- 
cluded item of $1,675,362, makes a total appropria- 
tion of $16,538,155. 


The amount is exclusive of appropriations which 
will be made later for lands, plans, and construc- 
tion of school buildings. Under the $10,000,000 
building program adopted a year ago, $4,000,000 
was appropriated last year and $3,000,000 will be 
appropriated this year. There is also an unex- 
pended balance of $1,810,695 remaining from the 
financial year 1926. The total of $4,810,695, added 
to the $16,538,155, makes a grand total of $21,- 
348,851, which will be available for school pur- 
poses this year. The largest increase was in teach- 
ers’ salaries, which is $1,011,590 more. than last 
year. This has been attributed to the continuing 
cost of the general salary increases to all teachers, 
to the large number of vacancies, and to the auto- 
matic increases for teachers who have not reached 
the maxima for their schedule. 


DOVER. OHIO, U.S. A. 





—RBay City, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1.018,300, which is an increase of 
$57.648 over 1926. 

—Fort Smith, Ark. The school board has asked 
for the approval of an eighteen-mill tax levy to 
finance a bond issue for a new senior high school. 

—Cape Girardeau, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $223,648 for the next year, 
which is a slight increase over last year. 

—Poplar Bluff, Mo. The school board has 
effected a number of retrenchments because of ad- 
verse financial conditions. The departments of 
manual training, home economics, and commercial 
work have been eliminated and it is possible that 
the teacher-training course will be discontinued. 


—The schools of Slater, Mo., were able to com- 
plete a full nine-month term with the aid of a spe- 
cial fund. The school fund was exhausted at the 
end of eight months and there was no surplus from 
last year’s fund. With the cooperation of thie 
teachers, the school board, and the school patrons, 
the situation was overcome and the schools con- 
tinued in session for one more month. 


—New Rochelle. N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $402,000 to operate the schools 
during the next year. The sum of $34,000 will be 
required for increases in salaries alone. 


—Atlanta, Ga. With the application of the 
strictest economy, the school department has this 
year been able to save $104,000 on its budget esti- 
mates. If the present trend of saving is continued, 
the schools will not be obliged to close for a thirty- 
day period this fall, as had been originally planned. 


—Bristol, Va. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $92,000 for school maintenance for the 
school year 1927-28. 

—At an election held at Union, Mo., a tax levy of 
twenty cents for building and repairwork was lost, 
while an 85-cent levy for general school purposes 
was approved. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a plan for a radical curtailment of the eight weeks’ 
summer-school session, to save $250,000 by reducing 
salaries, limiting summer classes to pupils retarded 
in their studies, and closing some of the schools. 
The purpose of the curtailment is to keep the 1927- 
28 expenditures within the revenue obtained from 
taxation and to limit the summer-school work to 
the class of pupils for which it was intended. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. School-budget sums of 34 
different accounts, ranging as high as $3,170 in one 
instance, have been transferred by the school board 
to take care of contemplated expenditures for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. The fund shifting is 
the last of a number of such actions taken by the 
board in the last year which has almost completely 
changed the funds of the original budget. ; 


—Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
tentative budget calling for an expenditure of 
$1,814,000. 

—Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,449,570, for 1927-28, which 
is an increase of $78,000 over last year. 

—Boston, Mass. In adopting a budget of $14.- 
$62,793 for 1927-28, the school board has refused 
to allow the city authorities to retain a balance of 
$700,000, which the Mayor requested be turned into 
the general treasury. The largest single item in 
the budget is $11,434,000 for salaries of teachers, 
an increase of more than $1,000,000 over last year. 


—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has been 
warned that it may expect a radical reduction in 
the proposed $17,000,000 budget because of the 
failure of taxpayers to meet their obligations. The 
approximate amount which the board will lose is 
$500,000. The only marked increase that is obliga- 
tory on the part of the board is the automatic in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries, which will total about 
$400,000. 


—Nevada, Mo. The school board has reduced the 
school tax levy from $1.60 to $1.40. 


—Little Rock, Ark. ‘The school board has asked 
for an increase in the millage tax for school pur- 
poses from twelve to eighteen mills to care for an 
increase in enrollment. 


—Blackwell, Okla. The citizens have approved a 
fifteen-mill school levy for general school purposes. 


—Jefferson City, Mo. The school board has ap- 
proved an increase of fifty per cent in tuition rates 
assessed nonresident students. The new rates which 
go into effect in September, provide a tuition fee of 
$18 to $27 for elementary schools; $36 to $54 for 
high schools, and $72 to $108 for the junior college. 


—Little Rock, Ark. The eighteen-mill tax levy 
for schools was carried by the. voters at the May 
election. 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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Only the Best is Good Enough 


(ee in Spain . . . structures of the imagination . . . such images are the “brood of 
desire” —a desire for the better things of life—a desire shared by everyone. And it does not 
pay to be satisfied with anything short of the best, especially in matters incident to the education 
of our children. Certainly in our schools, only the best is good enough. 

Marble, the inimitable gift of Nature, satisfies the higher human instinct for the cultural. 
For ages, and throughout the world, it has been man’s choice for the expression of elegance, 
dignity and refinement. 

The fact that marble also possesses inherent qualities of durability, cleanliness and low cost 
of maintenance is an additional—but potent—reason for its universal present-day popularity 
among our more observant educators. ‘This only serves to emphasize the actual economy of 
marble as an interior finish for school buildings. 


An illustrated folder detailing the advantages of marble in school buildings is yours for the asking. 
Write to Department F-10—no obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF A LUPTON DOUBLE HUNG-STEEL WINDOW. THIS UNIT 4’ X 7’ LISTS AT $33 


N YOUR SCHOOL, windows are so im- 
portant that their proper selection should 
reckon with every factor. The plan and 
exposure of the building, its outward appear- 
ance, the nature of its surroundings and the 
range of local climate should all be care- 


fully considered. 


Why not ask Lupton, pioneer makers of 
steel windows for schools, how best to pro- 
vide ideal lighting and ventilation for every 
room? There is no charge for the recom- 
mendations of Lupton engineers. Ask for a 
copy of “Lupton Windows for Schools.” 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205-1 EAST ALLEGHENY AVE. . PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LUPTON 
WINDOWS 


of STEEL 
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Safety Ladder 


In school buildings everywhere, the 
Dayton Safety Ladder is fast becoming 
standard equipment. 


Standing on the wide platform of the 
Dayton, protected by high guard rails, 
the workman has no fear ot falling. He 
uses both hands, gets close to his work 
without constant moving of ladder, has 
plenty of room on the platform for 
tools and equipment, wastes no time 
climbing up and down. 


Made of steel-braced aeroplane spruce, 
with wide leg-spread and safety lock, 
the Dayton Satety Ladder cannot tip, 
collapse, sway or slide. Folds com- 
pactly when not in use. Quickly pays 
for itself in faster work; prevents dan- 
gerous and costly accidents. Made in 
sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


Write Dept. A.S.B. 7 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Hamilton, Ont 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 


For the Modern 
Natatorium — 


A Floor that is Slip-proof— 
Wet or Dry 


The new swimming pool at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachu- . 
setts, represents the latest word in natatorium 
design. 


The curb and the entire floor sur- 


rounding the pool have been made slip-proof— 
even when wet—by the use of Alundum Cer- 
amic Mosaic Tile in combination with vitreous 
tile. The color scheme has been worked out in 
red and gray, the college colors, using 34” 
square gray and white granite Alundum mo- 
saics in combination with gray and red vitre- 
ous mosaics. 


At the bottom of the stairway 


from the locker room is a foot-bath lined en- 
tirely with white granite Alundum mosaics. 


Precast Alundum Aggregate Treads with 


precast marble risers to match have been used 
on the stairways. 





(Concluded from Page &6) 

—Pine Bluff, Ark. The voters have been «siked 
to approve a sixteen-mill tax for school purposes. 
The present tax levy is twelve mills. 

—El Paso, Tex. The school board has approved 
an increase of $15,000 in the budget to provide for 
a new salary schedule. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. There will be an increase of 
$45,000 in the budget next year due to an increase 
in the number of teachers. 

—Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $2,336,200 for the year 1927-28. Under 
the budget, the cost for administration will be 
$69,823; for operation, $206,578, and for mainte- 
nance, $122,143. 

—Kenmore, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget amounting to $546,684. 

A special meeting of the district was held in 
June to obtain approval for a bond issue of $405,000 
for a new school. 


—Kansas City, Mo. The board of education re- 
cently sold $2,000,000 worth of four-per-cent 
school bonds to a syndicate of financial houses, at 
a premium of $1,826. The sale represents the last 
of a $5,000,000 bond issue authorized by the voters 
in June, 1925. 


—Rye, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $115,900. 


—East Liverpool, Ohio. The board of education 
at the last election in November voted all bonds and 
interest outside the limitation, thus giving the 
board sufficient funds with which to operate the 
school system. 


—Glendive, Mont. 
been approved. 


—At Nutley, N. J., three new schools will be 
occupied in September, 1927. The new high school, 
costing $700,000, will have a capacity of one thou- 
sand pupils. It contains 23 classrooms, in addi- 
tion to two gymnasiums, an auditorium, and a 
cafeteria. The Washington school will be pro- 
vided with gymnasium, auditorium, and library, 
and will also accommodate one thousand pupils. 
The buildings were erected from plans prepared by 
Guilbert & Betelle, architects, Newark, N. J. 


Frankfort, N. ¥Y. Plans have been prepared for 
a junior-senior high school to cost $175,000. The 
school will be erected on a five-acre plot of ground 
which has been purchased for the purpose. 


A five-mill school levy has 


—Albion, N. Y. 


The voters have approved an 


expenditure of $50,000 for the improvement of the 


physical facilities of the school plant. 


A new heat- 


ing plant will be installed, repairs will be made to 
the floors, and fire-protection facilities will be in- 


stalled. 
—Kenmore, N. Y. 


Additional land has been pur- 


chased which is to be added to the Roosevelt School 
site and the Sheridan School to make it possible 


to have adequate playground space. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF 


THE PAST MONTH 


Alabama—-Montgomery, School, W. R. 
PEMEPIGOD, FUNGS. 6665 0556555664 69 Fe 68's 


Alabama—Montgomery, School, W. R. 
BEAEPIOON, THUG: 5 3 50:65404.5.0.00 6005-0 
California—Los Angeles Co., Huntington 
Park Union High School Dist., Mark 
Keppel, Supt., Los Angeles.......... 
Florida—Hillsborough Co., Con. Spec. 
Tax Sch. Dist. No. 4, Omer Carmichael, 
UNG: TOMRON: 55 6os sais se absodes 
Florida—Pinellas Co., Sch. Dist. No. 3, 
R. S. Blanton, Supt., Clearwater..... 
Florida—St. Johns Co., Spee. Tax Sch. 
Dist. No. 1, Robert Meserve, Supt., St. 
PUMBURG: 6.5. 6:5:6056560:69.08, 40 05:358.48-4% 
Indiana—Evansville, Sch. Dist., John O. 
CHOWN, SUNG. 63 2.ccccccseiss ves 
Kansas—Topeka, Sch. Dist., A. J. Stout, 
UG, cise sees vscceesscesecssseaes 





Massachusetts—Leominster, School, W. 
Bis PORE, UG 6 6sscccseecescesese 
Michigan—Monroe, Sch. Dist. No. 1, C. 
Ws COWIE, BUG sis s occ sccsuuwe 
New Jersey—Bloomfield, School, George 
PROETIE, BOG. 26s s60se sd deiscesesess 
New York—Alexandria, Union Free Sch. 
MPR: BOOy. D555 55.5 0.4 406A 6 so sa 
New York—Geneva, Sch. Dist., W. Lynn 
Houseman, Supt, .......ccccccsccses 
New York—New York, School Construc- 
tion, Dr. Wm. O’Shea, Supt......... 
New York—New York, Construction of 
Schools, Dr. Wm. O’Shea, Supt. . 
Ohio—Cleveland Heights, Sch. Dist., F. 
Dis WO; Gs 6c 5e.c scene adaewa 


$ 350,000 


1,000,000 


300,000 


1,170,000 


450,000 


250,000 
260,000 
250,000 
270,000 
750,000 
299,000 
325,000 
322,000 
4,000,000 
17,600,000 


262,000 


Ohio—Sandusky, Sch. Dist., F. J. Prout, 


RECS 5080s Fauci oie o3s. dawg o Wyss wee 280,000 
Pennsylvania—Carlisle,*Sch. Dist...... 257,000 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Sch. Dist., 

Edwin C. Broome, Supt............. 3,000,000 
Pennsylvania. — Reading, Sch. Dist., 

MGtidis Tanger, BUG... ices. ciccds. 1,000,000 
Texas—Edinburg, Con. Sch. Dist., H. C. 

ME, Ka Sede conanesvanecseees 1,700,000 
Utah—Salt Lake Co., Granite Sch. Dist., 

D. C. Jensen, Supt., Sandy............ 300,000 


Personal News Supts. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SYSTEM ADOPTS 
BUDGET 


The school board of the city of Boston has 
adopted a budget amounting to more than $21,000,- 
000 for the operation of the schools during the 
current year, an amount which is considerably in 
excess of that appropriated a year ago. 

The maintenance budget, which amounts to 
$7,259,293, provides for the cost of maintenance of 
the schools, including the cost of administration 
and supervision, and the cost of sundry other ser- 
vices and expenses, exclusive of alterations and 
repairs to school buildings, furniture and fixtures, 
fire protection, and the improvement of the school 
vards. The amount available for these excluded 
items, $1,675,362, is provided for in a separate ap- 
propriation order. 

The maintenance budget will be enlarged with an 
appropriation ‘on account” of $7,603,500, which 
makes a total of $14,862,793. The amount, added 
to the excluded item of $1,675,362, makes a total 
appropriation of $16,538,155. The amount is ex- 
clusive of appropriations to be made for lands, 
plans, and construction of new school buildings. 
Under the $10,000,000 building program adopted a 
year ago, $4,000,000 were appropriated last year, 
and $3,000,000 will be appropriated this year. An 
unexpended balance of $1,810,695 remaining at the 
end of the financial year will also be available for 
building purposes during the next year. 

Among the larger items in the maintenance 
budget are salaries of teachers and employees of 
the school system, pensions, physicians and nurses, 
repairs and alterations to schools. The item of 
salaries alone is slightly in excess of $1,011,590 
more than last year. The larger part of the in- 
creases are due to natural growth and changes in 
the school system and other necessary adjustments. 
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_ Recessed in corridor walls of the new Pittsburgh 
High School are 820 Berloy Steel Lockers—sound, well- 
built lockers that give longer, better service. 


In other principal cities as in Pittsburgh, you will 
find Berloy School Lockers, the choice of school board 
officials and the preference of teachers and pupils. Such 


The Berger Mfg. Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


Canton, Ohio 8 E R L. O Y 
SCHOOL LOCKERS 







Berloy School Lockers 
recessed in corridor walls 
of a new Pittsburgh High School 


Berloy Equipped 


for Locker Permanence 


universal popularity is a well earned tribute to the su- 
periority of Berloy construction. 
When considering additional locker equipment be 


sure to phone our nearest branch or write the home 
office for catalog and complete information. 







Chicago Albany 
New York 





Rochester 








BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia Dallas 
Minneapolis San Antonio Los Angeles St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Seattle Columbus Newark, N. J. 
Long Island City 


Houston Milwaukee 


San Francisco Roanoke 
Cincinnati 


Kansas City 


Jacksonville 





Clerical Help in the High-School Principal’s 
Office 


S. R. Bumann, Port Arthur, Texas 


The greatest emphasis has been placed, in recent 
years, upon the importance of supervision. The 
necessity of a good supervisory head for every high 
school has been accentuated in all literature dealing 
with the high school. This has been the more striking 
because of the fact that most high-school principals 
confess that the smallest part of their time is taken 
up with supervisory duties. In many cases this has 
been acknowledged as due to taking the course of 
least resistance. Possibly if these same adminis- 
trators would venture further in their thinking, 
many of them would frankly acknowledge that this 
was due to, besides an inferiority complex in this 
particular field, the knowledge that this is the part 
of the job that the particular principal can do the 
least efficiently. 

In addition the principal does not supervise his 
office nor handle his routine details in an efficient 
manner. The main contention on the part of these 
harassed and apparently overworked members of 
the profession is that they do not have sufficient 
clerical help. Quantity is not the chief trouble. 
Difficulties are only multiplied by each addition to 
the clerical force if these people are immature, 
poorly trained, and inaccurate. A high school can- 
not run efficiently, smoothly, or economically if the 
routine details are not cared for. That is the first 
duty of the administrator. Without that part of 
the organization functioning, no amount of teacher 
supervision will make the administrator a success 
in his community. 

The business world recognizes the necessity of 
accurate records and reports. Teachers have no 
conception of the amount. of thought and the 
amount of time that business organizations devote 
to their records. Records are fundamental; they are 
the basis on which business is constructed. They 
must be accurate. As a barometer indicates the 
changes in the weather, so do the records of an 
organization indicate the development within the 
plant. Just as an inaccurate barometer would be 
a menace to a ship captain, so are inaccurate rec- 
ords a menace to any organization. In business the 
loss of thousands of dollars frequently depends on 
correct recording of facts. Large manufacturing 


plants today have experimental staffs constantly 
at work perfecting new processes. These processes 
are worked out and studied from the angle of 
possible commercial perfection. 

The idea, of course, is to develop a better process 
for the attainment of a certain end and to develop 
a cheaper means of accomplishing a given result. 
After a process is developed and the possible profit 
demonstrated, the product goes on a commercial 
basis. In this case the fact that the experimental 
staff may have overlooked a drawback or an ex- 
pense means the scrapping of an immense amount 
of material and the loss of thousands, in some 
cases, hundreds of thousands of dollars. For this 
reason care is taken that the records are accurate 
and the reports concerning this new work are very 
carefully checked and rechecked before they are 
finally approved. 

Industrial concerns go further than this. Records 
concerning the personnel of their force are in turn 
accurate. Attendance is more carefully checked 
than in any school. Absenteeism in industry is a 
serious problem. Schedules calling for so many 
man-hours of work are laid out day by day. The 
men must be in the gangs or give a good reason 
for not being there. Teachers who feel that the 
requiring of excuses is an inane procedure should 
imake contacts with some manufacturing plant and 
note how closely men are checked for their attend- 
ance at work. In industry it is not merely a matter 
of losing a grade for the day; many times a man’s 
job depends on his presence or a satisfactory ex- 
planation as to his absence. Here again accuracy 
of records is of prime importance. 

What does all this have to do with the clerical 
assistance in the high-school principal’s office? Only 
this: Clerical details must be handled if the school 
is efficient. Poor clerical help is almost worse than 
no help. Good clerical help can frequently raise a 
mediocre administration into the class of a fairly 
good administration. 

Sent Out a Questionar 

In order to study the trend of Clerical help, a 
questionary was sent to some of the high schools 
in the country. The schools were selected by two 


methods, First, a random sampling of all schools 
whose enrollment was given at around 800 in the 
report of the Northcentral Association, was taken. 
Second, schools located in towns whose population, 
according to the last federal census, was given as 
between 20,000 and 30,000, were selected from many 
different states in the Union. On this basis letters 
were sent to 37 “Northcentral” schools and to 40 
other schools selected on the basis of population. 
The following questionary was mailed: 


_ We wish to find out the amount of clerical help used 
in schools of about our own size. We would appre- 
ciate having this blank checked in the proper spaces 
and returned to us in the enclosed stamped envelope. 
Enrollment ...... ? Number of stenographers in 
office...... ? Number of clerks...... ? ‘Total of all 
clerical help..... ? Do you have a girls’ adviser..... ? 
Does she assist with office routine...... ? Do any 
teachers help in the office...... ? How many teacher- 
hours per day......? Do any students help in the 
office...... ? Do they work on records...... ? Steno- 
graphic work...... ? How many student-hours help 
per day......? Is your student help efficient...... ? 
How many hours per day do you spend in clerical 
WOFK. css ? Would you get better results with more 
ee ? Remarks: Very truly yours, (Signed) 
S. R. Bumann, : 
Each questionary was a personal letter. In this 


way it was felt that a better and more representa- 
tive result might be obtained. 

Replies were received from 67 schools in 24 states 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The states 
represented and the number of cities represented in 
each state is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
State Cities State Cities 
SUE 644.058 46k00408 13 PE: 66400003600 2 
ND 0:6.445460060.08 . pO errr 2 
ME. 06:4:4.6.63044044000% 5 NEE 0.6.666.64:608450 2 
TE 8.6.66 eas0ees 5 BRINNGE cccccvcccteces 1 
BN 6.66.40 600050048 4 WUE Wt6end60dueess 1 
PED 0,46.6.6064046006006 3 SL. -a00.4o way 466668 1 
Washington ......... 3 North Dakota ....... 1 
WEEE, 8.:6086060<508 3 South Carolina....... 1 
EE: §8.00.5460%005% 2 TORN 6.400060666 1 
CORMEOTEIA seccccecess 2 WE basa e HAC ONS HOES 1 
Connecticut .......... 2 West Virginia ....... 1 
TGANO cccccccosccccces 2 _ 
BOWE. cc cvcscesssececes 2 WOE 66.666 60sa0ees 67 


These schools represented 87 per cent of the 
letters mailed. Considerable interest was manifested 
by those replying. It is possible that the thirteen 
per cent failing to reply had so little clerical help, 
and that these principals were so rushed personally 
that they just could not manage to answer the 
communication. 

Many weaknesses in this study are easily dis- 
cernible. A scientific study of wide range could 

(Continued cn Page 92) 
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Lecture room, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
“Before we treated this room with Acousti-Celotex, 
it was almost impossible to use it for class purposes,” 
declares J. W. Calhoun, comptroller, University of 
Texas. “It was always filled with echoes and disturb- 


ing noises, and students sitting in the back part could 
never hear. Now these conditions have been entirely 
removed, and the room is highly satisfactory to both 
lecturer and students.” Herbert M. Greene, architect; 
S.W. Nichols Company, Acousti-Celotex contractors. 


Your students need the quiet 
that Acousti-Celotex 


OISE is a constant, irritating factor in 
schools. It disturbs concentration 
and is a strain on the nerves. More than 
One sensitive youngster has failed in his 
school-work because of this. And noise is 
equally as hard on the teachers, for it 
distracts their attention and wears down 
their patience. 


These harmful sound conditions are be- 
ing corrected everywhere with Acousti- 
Celotex. Already used extensively in 
auditoriums, it is now being recommended 
by school authorities for class rooms, shops, 
corridors, gymnasiums, chapels, cafeterias, 
band and chorus rooms. 


Acousti-Celotex creates 
quiet by the simple process 
of swallowing up distracting 
noises. It is an excellent 
natural sound-absorbing 


material. And it is absolutely fool- proof. 
Since it comes from the factory in finished, 
complete units its application is no more 
complicated than redecorating your rooms. 


An additional merit of Acousti-Celotex 
is its adaptability to decorative treatment. 
The units can be painted, stained or sten- 
ciled in any pattern either before or after 
application, without appreciably affecting 
their sound-absorbing qualities. 


Your school can have the benefit of less 
noise and better hearing — Acousti-Celo- 
tex can be installed during the summer 
recess. Our acoustical engineers will tell 


Acousti — (ELoTEx 


LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


vIn gs 


you, without obligation, how it is done 
and what it will cost. 


Write now, for the Acousti-Celotex book. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 


Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, 
Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Acousti-Celotex Dept. 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me the Acousti-Celotex book —“Less 
Noise — Better Hearing.” 


A. 8. B.J.-7-27 
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MILCOR- 
Firesafe, Crackfree 
Wall Construction 





Milcor “Expansion” Casing (Patented 
= 12, 1922 and January 26. 1926). 

is metal trim, shown here in position 
in a wall plastered on Milcor Stay-Rib 
metal lath, eliminates costly wooden 
casi for doors and windows, black- 
boards, etc., improves the appearance 
of rooms, makes .hem more sanitary, 
easier to keep clean — and actually 
Saves money. 


Be sure to get this data 


We have developed a special type of 
“Expansion” Casing (No. 9) for biack- 
board trim. It has been used with great 
success on some of the finest new schools 
in the country. Let us show you how ‘t 
can be adapted to your plans — for new 
schools or for rebuiit rooms. Our en- 
gineering service is offered without cost 
or obligation. Usually Milcor can im- 
prove the building, make it safer, and 
at the same time show you a saving. 
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Chicago, lll. 
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Your School should 
be made firesafe, 


IVE school fires per day—nearly forty every week—almost two 

thousand each year! Millions of dollars worth of property de- 

stroyed — education is hampered — hundreds of thousands of 
children and teachers are endangered! Many are killed! 
If you are planning a new school building, insist on firesafe con- 
struction. If the building you are in now is not of firesafe construction, 
it can be remodeled into a safe building at comparatively little cost. 
Milcor maintains an engineering service division to help improve 
construction without undue expense. It will cost nothing and obligate 
you not a bitto consult Milcor. Write today and outline your plans. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


MILCOR> 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILCOR. 


Firesafe, Lightning- 
Proof Metal Roofing 





Milcor American 
Metal Tile—a neat, precise looking 
metal roof that renders unequalled pro- 
tection against storms, lightning and fire. 





Milcor Spanish Metal Tile — an ideal, 
artistic roof with all the above mention- 
ed advantages plus the charm of Spanish 
tile. These Milcor roofs can be finished 
in any color desired. 


Send for these 
Valuable Books 


“Modern Modes in Better 
Plastering” will give you a 
new conception 
of the true value 
and economy of 
Milcor metal 
lath construc- 
tion methods. 


“The Milcor 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide” features many 
products essential to school safety, in 
addition to metal tile roofing. Both 
books will be sent on request—FREE. 





Many schools have adapted these 
books to class study because of the 
important data they contain. 





METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 





(Continued from Page 90) 

very profitably be undertaken by some of the large 
agencies equipped for this type of work. Many 
things making for a more exact comparison should 
be included. A study of wider scope would enable 
a more exact comparison within a narrower range 
of pupil enrollment. The fact that the size of the 
community does not have a great bearing on enroll- 
ment was strikingly brought out as the schools 
range in size from an enrollment of 365 to 1,637. 
Part of this discrepancy can be accounted for be- 
cause of the different number of grades housed 
within the high school in various places. 





TABLE II. Enrollment in Schools Replying 


Enrollment Frequency 
BN ia oiG5 5 05:85. 1454S 4E 550 d4 ds ed CORRES 1 
554.556.4660 5454,04064 ONES Nae KE eS eN ae 3 
CS 064. 6:5:0 P4660 0S 5SRS ODES 4TCE CEH RDENRE OST 12 
NS Kiwsc seu NEC eae ON ee aS UNC s ae eNw eRe 5 
IN 5.4.5 66,6:4.0:0:6445 19445443505000454045-0RRER EN 9 
NN 86 .516.0,4.09.6:5:55.0 06 566:6946.05440064 0000540058 9 
NS 56 5 4-500 bs ORECOE SKE A 40O ddA ORAS TAOS rf 
IN 5.5445 563500600565 8 0000:59646046 0038S SOSO 2 
650.6340 sehr éeSedaek oneanat.eneeounasation 7 
NS 6-05-4505 64.6 506404402 006844465 007 dUR OURS 5 
ere er rrr rrr errr re rer Tre cer ere 1 
EP Terror rrr Ter err reer TT er ee 5 
I 5655.6 6:56.0 4464860605044 0400 5490s RRR HEROS 1 
IN 6d UNG 6 Sis bcRsasdiwedsioineeie’ 67 


Table III shows the type of help in the offices of 
schools of varying enrollment. Only two schools in 
the group were without any stenographic or clerical 
help, one a school of 618 students, the other en- 
rolling 578 students. 


TABLE II. Clerical Help in the Principal’s Office 





Enrollment Stenographers 
0 1 2 3 + 
is 1 
1 2 ‘ 
4 8 ° 
of 5 . . ee 
50- { 1 8 : e 
Be? Ws ce ssccseesees 2 9 ‘ ee 
WPS 86. 6506-6606662 2 3 Z os 
BEMERED 2 sb0sssscses éé 2 e ee 
REPEEE: 600ccd0ces eee 5 2 és 
SS 6.604 00:6006888 es t 1 
per e ree 1 i ‘a 
REDO Bee cc ccccccccccce ae 5 ° 
pi rere rie 1 
MOONE. 65s600sseteus 8 54 4 0 1 


° pe 


persons able to handle both types of work. A 
stenographer is almost indispensable in a_high- 
school office and there were only five schools of the 
67 who had clerical help untrained for stenographic 
work. 


This table should be read as follows: In the 1150- 
1249 class there are a total of seven schools, two 
with only one person in the office, four with two 
people and one with three people in the office. Five 
of these schools had one stenographer and two had 
two stenographers in the office; three of the schools 
had no clerks and four had one clerk in addition to 
the stenographers. 


TABLE IV. Girls’ Advisers in High School 
Having an adviser Assist in office 


Enrollment Yes No Yes No Total 
365 1 0 1 0 1 
450- 549 2 1 2 0 3 
550- 649 9 3 1 8 12 
650- 749 2 3 1 1 5 
750- 849 6 3 1 5 9 
0- 949 8 1 3 4+ 9 
950-1049 7 0 4 3 7 
1050-1149 2 0 1 1 2 
1150-1249 + 3 2 2 7 
1250-1349 4 1 0 4 5 
1350-1449 1 0 0 1 1 
1450-1549 4. 1 2 . 5 
1550-1649 0 1 0 1 1 
Total 50 17 18 32 67 


Fifty of the schools have girls’ advisers, 17 are 
without a person of this title. Only 18 of the 
schools having such an office use this person as a 


Clerks Total 
0 1 2 0 1 2 3 + Total 
1 a 3 ‘ 1 . ° ee 1 
2 1 é om 3 4 4 sa 3 
8 4 js 2 8 2 ie as 12 
5 ea a ae 5 a se ee 5 
4 5 es 6 3 as na 9 
5 3 2 5 2 2 oe 9 
2 t 1 2 3 2 i 7 
1 1 ve 1 1 oe e« 2 
3 4 ns 2 t 1 ne 7 
2 3 am 1 3 ke 1 5 
‘a 1 es 1 ‘a Py 1 
2 2 1 2 2 5 
1 . ea as 1 1 
34 25 7 2 35 21 8 1 67 








We have classed office help into stenographers 
and clerks. By clerks we mean people not trained 
to do stenographic work; the stenographers are 


means of clerical help in the office. No study was 
made of the amount of time the girls’ adviser de- 
votes to the duties of her office. It is possible that 


many of these advisers devote only a part of their 
day to advisory work, and spend some time in class- 
work. The thing of interest in this study is that 
18 of these schools supplement their office help with 
assistance from the dean of girls. 

Eleven of the 67 schools use teachers for clerical 
work. Three of these schools obtain one teacher- 
hour of help, one obtains three teacher-hours, one 
school gets four teacher-hours and another five 
teacher-hours. Five schools do not state how much 
help they obtain, although they state that they use 
the faculty for clerical help. 


TABLE V. Student Help Used in High-School Office 


Enrollment Yes No 
BE, sea Hs b Hee 0SwNSies SNe ea Sew saN wR 1 0 
BY Aid 65.06 68 06:546:56 06 SOs Sea CAG ee CeES 2 1 
Be Ne 6 6c. 055-6 65088 eer ee eel ee4ee os 4 8 
MN. 0 Fb: 6.55596 44000 S506 US ON Odes NTR 2 3 
IY NN 5:6 06:6 4:416.9:4.0.44400000%,5R 00 ses 4Ew ERR 7 2 
Se  4-46'4.40 4410:0:0:54600:004006b0 Sdn6 OES 6 3 
I oo 4:0: 40 -464.00 055 400999004308 408s< + 3 
NY 448.9 655:6464.5:6444440440482 0406440008 1 1 
MN Ok 4.6.9-9 0:6:4.4.4-6:910/603,00009004.004000050 3 4 
MS 6 0-4:4 9.060545 04400504 005sevae cede + 1 
NS 6:4.5:6-0:0 46.09.9555 4465599909008 SEN 0688 1 0 
SNS 6-5-6055. 45-5:0'6:69 9.6 604066.0 40080000884 4 1 
EES 655566644 440055104 064506504 459404845550 0 1 

NE oi ohh 06 00 Sbshnebaeseseuss 39 28 





Table V shows the extent to which students are 
used to supplement the office clerks. Various 
schemes are used by these schools using students. 
Some pay the students a small sum per hour for 
this work, other schools grant partial credit to the 
best commercial students for help in the office, still 
other schools free commercial students from class 
appointments to do office work. A few of the schools 
send students from the study hall to the office for 
this work. 

Many of the schools find the student help satis- 
factory. Much of the work that is handled in the 
high-school office is confidential and should not be 
made open to any member of the student body. 
Grade records and disciplinary records particularly 
should never be worked on by students. Many 
letters are of such a nature that student. stenog- 
raphers should not handle them and in filing there 
is the constant temptation to read other material, 
so that help of this nature needs close supervision 
if it is to be used at all. 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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ve TS STAIRWAYS in any building get 

the hardest wear and show the first 
signs of deterioration. The constant 
friction of thousands of feet, quickly 
disfigures unprotected steps. Stairways 
protected with Wooster Safe-Groove 
Treads are free from disfiguring wear, 
safe to walk on and are an all-around 
economy. 


The area of the ribs of carborundum 
anti-slip material increases with hard 


ise 
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The picture at the left shows what ordinary 

wear does to unprotected steps. At the right 

is shown a stairway in a school, protected 
with Wooster SafeeGroove Treads. 


: | Stairs are the First Part of a Building 
: to Show Wear 


wear, presenting always a firm, safe 
footing. The deep, narrow grooves 
catch and hold matches, pencil stubs 
and other stairway debris, keeping the 
tread always clean. Wooster Safe- 
Groove Treads are easily and quickly 
installed on new or old stairs of con 
crete, steel, wood or any material. 
They are attractive in appearance and 
economical in service. 


- THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 


nts. P. O. BOX 198-C, WOOSTER, OHIO 


: WOoosTER 


= SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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All-Steel-Equip Company 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 


a maximum of service. 


flush with the wall, the 
flanged edge giving the 
molding stiffness and 
preventing that “wavy” 
appearance so often seen. 
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Recessed Lockers 


Save Space — Insure Service 


Sunk into the corridor wall in your school 
building, they occupy a minimum of space and give a neat, 
smartly finished appearance to the corridor itself. 


ECESSED Steel Lockers offer the maximum service in locker 
installation. 


All-Steel-Equip Company installation of recessed lockers insures 
A “beveled” molding around the locker 
sections fits perfectly against the wall. When the screws which 
hold it in place are tightened, the edge of the molding is drawn 


Sturdy Frame 


Locker frames have angle uprights full ¥% 
inch in thickness. 
16 gauge steel. This makes 


Cross channels are of No. 


steel frame both sturdy and 


firm. 
frame 
two countersunk rivets, giv- 
ing a smooth flush joint, and 
making practically a one- 
piece frame. 
bolt heads are visible to mar 
the smooth appearance of the 
finished product. 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


The corners of the 
are all riveted with 


No rivets or 
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TABLE VI. Hours the Principal Spends in Clerical 
Work 


V 

Enrollment 0 1 2 3 4 ? Total 
ee  whaneane 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
450- 549........ 1 1 0 1 0 0 3 
See Ws 664-0006 0 4 5 0 0 3 12 
650- 749........ 1 1 1 1 0 1 5 
. oe eee 1 2 2 ) 1 3 9 
850- 949........ 2 1 3 0 1 2 9 
950-1049........ : 1 1 0 1 7 
SUO- BEM s cesses 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 
DRAENOR ces cses 2 2 0 1 0 2 7 
1250-1349........ 2 1 2 0 0 0 5 
1350-1449........ 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
1450-1549........ 2 0 1 0 0 0 3 
1550-1649........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OOM. 6605 14 14 16 4 2 14 64 

WEG BOG 6.6 6.5'5.656:050: 50:85 06:50 65000 6050 45065608608 3 
NE 1. Pei ER PED SEA DSA D CRS R DIET AOS OOOS SS 67 








The above table indicates the estimate the various 
principals place on the amount of time they devote 
to clerical work daily. This is only an estimate, and 
fourteen of them frankly indicate they do not have 
any basis on which to judge the amount of time 
devoted to this type of work. Many principals, no 
doubt, have confused necessary administrative work 
with work of a purely clerical nature. The neces- 
sary planning and dispatching of the routine details 
each day, naturally, should be eliminated, and only 
such time actually taken up with recording grades, 
tabulating facts, answering routine questions, sign- 
ing excuses, issuing supplies, etc., should be in- 
cluded under the head of time devoted to clerical 
work, 

Fourteen principals in this list devote no time to 
clerical details, 15 spend an hour a day, 16 spend 
2 hours a day, 4 work 3 hours a day and 2 work 
4 hours at this type of work. The communities 
where the principal is burdened down with letter 
writing, transcribing credits, recording grades, 
issuing supplies, etc., to the extent indicated are 
not receiving the type of service for which they are 
paying. 

It is strange that these communities will pay 
from $1 to $4 an hour for the services of a prin- 
cipal and then make it necessary for him to spend 
his time on work that could be done at a rate of 
50 to 60 cents an hour. This is an example of poor 
business administration and if it is the fault of 
the local principal in that he fails to call it to the 
attention of his board of education, or his fault in 
that he desires to spend his time in this manner, 


then, in either case, he is not the man for the job. 
However, most of these men do this work from 
necessity and not choice, realizing that each hour 
they spend in this manner is a dead loss but that 
the work must be done and as no one else is there 
to do it, they must. 

Thirty of the 67 principals also indicated that 
they would obtain better results with more help, 
while 7 of them indicated that better results were 
doubtful even if they had additional help. These 
latter may have been afflicted with a doubtful type 
of assistance; poorly paid, immature clerks or 
student help, working without remuneration, in 
which case a better quality of help would be of 
more assistance than a greater quantity. 

The position of clerk in the high-school office is 
an important one as frequently in the press of 
duties, authority will be assumed or delegated 
which is beyond the ability of the clerk. The result 
is trouble, as discipline improperly handled by the 
assumed authority of a clerk will result in dire 
consequences for the school and the principal. Many 
things handled in the office are of a confidential 
nature; many delicate matters are of necessity 
known to the clerk, and an indiscretion in repeating 
any such matters will result in injustices to the 
students concerned and in much difficulty for the 
administrator, 

Many ingenuities were resorted to in order to do 
the work necessary in the various offices. Many 
schools called on the commercial department to 
assist both for typing and mimeographing. One 
principal told at length how the head of his com- 
mercial department had been criticised by the su- 
perintendent because of not turning out a sufficient 
amount of mimeographed material for the various 
departments of the system. In order to arrive at 
the exact state of affairs the head of the commercial 
department kept a record of the number of sheets 
of mimeographed material his department had pro- 
duced and upon checking at the end of three months 
found that he had printed 30,000 sheets, or more 
than 300 sheets a day. 


Ways of Securing Office Help 

Some schools used teachers for clerical help by 
combining classes at mid-year and using the teach- 
ers’ time so released in the office. Where a teacher 
has had stenographic or clerical training, the high- 
est type of assistance is obtained; it might be noted, 
however, that this is the highest priced type of 
help. 


One principal, with no clerks and an enrollment 
of 578 students, reports that he only spends two 
hours in clerical work but that he has his records 
simplified. Simplification, it is certain, is the aim 
of all principals and regardless of the amount of 
clerical assistance available all records should be 
simplified as long as efficiency is not sacrificed. 
Another principal offers a course in office training 
and uses the students in office work for their prac- 
tical experience. Credit is given for this course but 
no other remuneration. Another school uses. an 
office-boy system which relieves the principal from 
running errands about the building. Boys spending 
their off periods in this kind of work receive no 
remuneration in this system. 

In conclusion it would seem that a slight outlay 
for additional clerical help would make for much 
greater efficiency in most high schools. There is 


_ nothing so discouraging to an- executive who has 


the responsibility of a large student body on his 
shoulders and who has the outlining of plans for 
the entire organization, the burden of leadership in 
professional thought, as to be always oppressed 
with the knowledge that clerical details must be 
cared for, to know that they never can quite be 
cleared away and that these details will not be 
cared for unless he does it. This form of economy 
only results in a loss to the community. Many 
principals would launch out in advanced profes- 
sional work in an excellent testing program, in a 
broad study of personnel, for example, if they only 
knew how the essential records were to be handled. 
Losses will always be hidden from individual com- 
munities unless they allow their principals to dem- 
onstrate by results just what they could do with 
more help. Possibly, however, it is not a question 
of more help, but of better help. Again, it is pos- 
sible, that principals as individuals are unwilling 
or unable to lay down a definite program and dem- 
onstrate what they would like to do if they had 
efficient assistance. On the other hand, they may 
never have brought to the attention of their supe- 
riors the fact that they are spending so much time 
in clerical work with the consequent loss to the 
community. May these principals develop a proper 
advertising sense and be enabled to present their 
cases properly. In the final analysis the only thing 
that should have any bearing on the problem is the 
efficiency of the school system and the educational 
development of the boys and girls under the charge 
of these men. 
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For School 
Lighting 








HOLOPHANE 
Filterlite 


(The ideal school lighting unit) 


The indirect unit of greater 
efficiency. It provides an even 
glowof light everywhere with. 
out circles of light or shade. 


HOLOPHANE 
R-r 


(Reflector - refractor) 


The direct lighting unit that 
gives more light on the work. 
Standard equipment in the 
schools of hundreds of cities. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., 


New York 


In Canada—Holophane Co., Ltd., Toronto 





HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
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School Equipment from the Manufacturer's 
Standpoint 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


guardian of the “Deestrick” sanctuary: “Had 
the Lord ever intended man to ride at the 
frightful rate of fifteen miles per hour he 
would have revealed it in His Holy Scriptures.” 

Stubborn Tradition and Purchasing Methods 

It is supposed, therefore, that the school- 
house was, in the beginning, regarded as a by- 
product of the church and in truth, it was. For 
many years districts unable to recruit a teacher 
drew on the services of the local minister to 
give instruction in the fundamentals. Doubt- 
less, these men had an influence upon the con- 
tent of the New England primer and of many 
subsequent widely used textbooks. 

If today educators have reason to deplore the 
hostility of certain sections of the country 
to the teachings of modern sciences in the 


schools, if they have occasion to complain of the | 


cumbersome legal machinery by which school 
administration is effected, if they have reason 
to vigorously protest against the impecunious 
pleas of school boards, then they have reminders 
that the school has, if not antiquity, at least 
stubborn tradition behind it. 

Moreover, they have a gauge by which to 
measure the feelings of manufacturers of equip- 
ment toward the unwarranted retention of pur- 
chasing systems which most business institu- 
tions have relegated to the dust bin. For it is 
too often apparent that the school is not yet 
taken seriously by the community as a business 
enterprise, as well as cultural, and it is too fre- 
quently obvious that administrators of school 
plants with responsibility for an investment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in buildings 
and equipment are motivated by politics, tradi- 
tion, sentiment, or prejudice rather than by 
sound business economies. 

Modern school architecture now amounts to 
a new science. It is distinctly American in 
conception. It has become beautifully practical. 
It has poise, character, and charm. Many a 
hamlet now boasts an architectural triumph in 
the form of a schoolhouse outrivaling in purity 
of line and ornament even the postoffice, once 
regarded so affectionately as a testimonial of 
congressional appreciation. There is no sub- 
stitute for self-reliance or community self- 
respect. But one of the yet unsolved riddles is 
the inability of a school board to appreciate the 
relationship between a noble structure and com- 
mensurate equipment. It reflects a tendency of 
complete evening dress for the body, with car- 
pet slippers on the feet. Nor is the allusion 
far fetched. 

The origins of frugality are co-existent with 
the beginning of schoolhouses. Buying habits 
have been inbred. In speaking of the “pruden- 
tial committeeman” an early writer outlined 
his strenuous tasks: “It was his duty to buy 
the water pail, the dipper and the broom, to see 
that the woodshed was filled and the premises 
kept in repair.” There are many yet whose 
vision has not extended beyond the rim of the 
tin dipper and whose loyalty to the new genera- 
tion is emotionally fixed in their own past and 
the poetry of the “Old Oaken Bucket.” 


Nothing New in Desk Design? 

We hear today the echo cf complaint that 
there has been nothing new in the way of 
school-desk design in twenty years. Well, there 
have been no departures in the design of office 
desks for the same period. Seating in railway 
coaches has made no marked changes. 

Who has changed design in firearms since 
Miles Standish used the blunderbuss and Cap- 
tain Kidd the pistol? They have been refined 
and the mechanism improved—but design is a 
fundamental. When fundamentals are correct, 


innovations are rare and short-lived. And many 
innovations have come and gone in school equip- 
ment in the past twenty years. 

A more serious retardation in school develop- 
ment, a need greater than for new designs in 
school desks is the need for new practises in 
buying. The manufacture and sale of school 
desks for instance is conducted in the face of 
limitations which today are insurmountable. 
They are the precise products of an educational 
determinism—they are part of the system. 

Recent surveys have been made to apportion 
the percentages of equipment and its cost, based 
upon building costs. Building costs as related 
to city and country schools, junior high schools, 
and high schools, and the kind of equipment 
vary among the different types of schools. Yet 
building committees in some miraculous manner 
are frequently either ignorant of this informa- 
tion or else ignore it in the proposed bond issue. 
Later when the question of equipment comes up 
for consideration, it is dismissed summarily with 
a final “We have no money for equipment” 

“The old equipment will have to do.” 
To use a phrase of the street, the community 
has a schoolhouse “all dressed up and no place 
to go.” Imagine, if you can, any of this pur- 
chasing committee buying a new automobile 
with old tires or a secondhand motor. Yet this 
is the way of the bid system. 


The Cult of Cheapness 
Where funds for furnishings are limited, 


other resources are seldom reviewed or investi- 
gated by the average board of officials who think 
there is but one resource left. “And” says the 
committee or board, “Let’s get all the desks we 
can as cheap as we can.” Then follows a long 
series of gestures implying wisdom in selection, 
when in reality the only point involved is a 
choice between the least of the evils found in 
any and every commodity tendered for use on 
its claim for being the “cheapest.” In cases of 
this kind, and they are numerous, the integrity 
of the house behind the product is of little con- 
sequence, salesmanship is of little avail, the 
character of the product counts for little or 
nothing. The paramount question is price, and 
in the end, a board gets what it pays for—never 
more—usually less, and in a few years’ time, 
now thoroughly skeptical, the antics are in- 
dulged in all over again—to provide replace- 
ments, 

The community in need of a new school 
usually needs new furnishings to equip it. If 
it is good policy on the part of a business enter- 
prise when it remodels its plant to install the 
last word in modern equipment, why is it of 
less consequence in the case of a schoolhouse ? 
Unfortunately the school is not always regarded 
is a strict sense as being a business institution. 
But it is. It parallels in every sense of organi- 
zation any corporation now functioning in 
America and its investment in many instances is 
much greater. This fact is certain—no product 
now being produced in the hum and din of 
modern industry is so vital to the needs of a 
nation as the products being graduated from 
the schools. Let this output become tainted in 
the course of production and civilization is 
drinking hemlock. 

School-Desk Manufacture 

The school-seating industry has never been 
spectacular in any of its claims. It has had 
little, too little, to say for itself. It has been 
accused of shortcomings for which it cannot be 
held responsible. But it may ask, “Why, when 
building overhead mounts to $400 per pupil, 
should so much alarm be manifested in buying 
a school desk suitable to the costly space it 
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Why ¢ 


Here is the nubbin of the 


oceupies ¢” 
question. 

If school-desk design had been fundamentally 
changed in the past twenty years, schoolhouses 
would need to be built by the acre. First of all 
then, the school desk must be compact. It is an 
economic necessity. Schools are built today to 
house pupils just as apartments are built to 
house huge masses of population. A premium 
is put upon space. The school-seat manufac- 
turer must adapt his product to these conditions. 
There is no alternative—no elasticity. Here are 
the building plans! The ingenuity of the manu- 
facturer is strained to pass the camel through 
the needle’s eye. In a few cubic feet of space 
he must provide a compact unit possessing com- 
fort, hygienic dimensions, a high percentage of 
efficiency for storage room and working area. 
Moreover, it must be durable, exceptionally so, 
to withstand the wear and tear of that most 
destructive period—boisterous youth. 

Evolution of the Industry 

Picture again the description of those early 
school seats. Barbaric, ugly, and crude, fash- 
ioned with hand saw, augur, nails, and plane. 
Finally cast iron was used for standards, heavy, 
clumsy, breakable. Wood parts have passed 
through six stages: First, pine, because pine 
was handy and oak was hard; then cherry, when 
Pennsylvania lumber was commercially avail- 
able; and as cherry became rare beech was alter- 
nated, slat fashion; then beech and maple. Oak 
was tried out because of its figure and solidarity, 
but being exceedingly porous it was quickly 
abandoned in favor of maple, which is now the 
accepted wood. Steel ultimately displaced cast 
iron in standards. Steel brought refinements 
and durability impossible to achieve with cast 
iron. It made possible wide variation in design, 
and in the present-day movable desks with sepa- 
rate swivel seats are available and entirely new. 

The recent ambition of the seating industry 
has not been so much an attempt at newness 
and novelty as to perfect—to amplify, to refine, 
and to standardize output in order to lower 
cost. These are the factors that today claim 
the manufacturer’s attention. Under existing 
conditions design is reasonably well fixed in the 
several types which are generally accepted as 
standard equipment. 

Those who complain about the commonplace 
or limitation in design of school seats may be 
somewhat compensated to know that one manu- 
facturer alone has no less than 185 variations 
in sizes, combinations, and types of pupils’ desks. 
With the special types and finishes, which this 
single company is prepared to furnish, the count 
goes well over 200. This is the iine of only 
one factory of all that are in the field. 


Research a Present Factor 
Again, guesswork today is eliminated. School 


seats are fashioned and sized after critical study 
of pupils’ needs. Not less than 30,000 pupils 
of all ages, were actually measured by the re- 
search adviser of one seating company in order 
to correctly determine the proportions of the 
modern desk in each of its several sizes. Every 
precaution is taken to insure health while sit- 
ting, and promote efficiency while studying. 
And yet—with all this outlay in development, 
the years of painstaking research, the study of 
posture effect while in the schoolroom on physi- 
cal development of the growing child, the 
“superiority of wearing qualities, the $400 desk 
space often draws a nondescript seat, practically 
parentless because manufactured as a side line 
by some factory mainly devoted to other mer- 
chandise, and sold by an itinerant agent who 
has failed at every other endeavor and “guar- 
anteed for 25 years,” but for what and why is 
not explained. And all because—just because— 
“cheap price” is the fetish of some boards who 
do not understand that adaptability to use and 
long life without expense for repair are essen- 
tial factors in economy. 
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Qhere’s EVERYTHING Good About 
MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 


O52 ONE single feature will make a 
, locker a good locker. It is the ability 
of the locker as awhole to measure up to the 
required standards of utility and durability. 


Medart Steel Lockers are the result of a 
fundamentally sound design to which refine- 
ments and improvements have been added. 
Each feature is so constructed as to present 
a neat, pleasing appearance, enhance the 
beauty of the school, and withstand hard use 
and abuse for years and years. That’s wh 
Medart Lockers are “The Standard by Whic 
All Lockers are Judged.” 


Medart Lockers are finished in green or gray 
with standard louvred doors. Many styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements. Write 
today for Locker Catalog which explains 
Medart Lockers feature by feature «« «+: « 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT 
PAGE 107 THIS ISSUE. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKalb Street ’ ’ ’ ’ St. Louis + Missouri 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


> ALLL 


lll dalla j 


“‘The Standard by Which All Lockers are Judged ”’ 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 
WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA 


Indestructo Teachers’ Desks with 2 drawers @ $13.00; with 4 drawers @ $17.00; 
with 5 drawers @ $19.50. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





INDEKINDERCHAIR 


Indestructo Kindergarten Chair 
Of the same sturdy construction. 
Made in 11, 12, and 14 inch heights. 


Per doz., weight 110 lbs.—price...... $20.00 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 





INDESTRUCTETTE CHAIR for Teachers, 
Visitors, Cafeterias, or assembly halls. Not 
quite so strong, or as heavy, as the Inde- 


structo above but stronger than chairs made 
of wood. Each, $2.85. 
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NEW LEVELING DEVICE 
which is now installed 
without extra charge 
See Price List below 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top Leveling 
Device. 


Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Send for cata- 
logue and list of over two thousand users. 


The 24 points of a perfect desk as decided by are all possessed by the Columbia. (See July, 1924, 


Prof. C. A. Anderson of Stanford University and issue of American School Board Journal. A re- 
his Committee of over a score of leading educators print will be sent on request.) 
INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 

1. Seat of proper height. 13. Curved front feet give same strength 

2. All corners rounded. | and effect as separate support. 

8. Seat saddled to fit body. 14. Desks easily moved for sweeping. 

4. Seat of proper width. 15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 

5. Seat tilted higher at front. 16. — Be — wneenee. 

6. Back tipped backward slightly. | 17. implicity—Examine illustration. 

7 Back ar to fit che. , 18. Durability—Indestructible steel. 

8. Back adjustable in height. 19. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 


20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable. 


9. Back of solid quartered oak. 21. Box or sliding drawer. 
10. Seat extends slightly under top. May be used on either side. 
-1l. Desk height adjustable to child. 22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
8, 12. Desk slant adjustable. 23. Pencil groove on top. 
ot 11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. | 24. Top leveling device. 
le 





COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, lik 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 











| CHARLES FOSTER 


| Member A. S. M. E.——A. S. H. & V. E. 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
| Professional Service for Architects. | 


| 512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


| 
| THe GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 
| 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 


Miumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 








Established 1898 | 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO.” 
| Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO | 








POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 





25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 





of Buildings 
CHARLES A. MANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


| 

Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
| 

CHICAGO 





BUILDING Nokes 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVY 

—The U. S. Bureau of Education in a special 
report shows that the construction of schoolhouses 
throughout the country is active in cities of ten 
thousand inhabitants and an expenditure of nearly 
$500,000,000 has been authorized within the past 
two years. Adoption of the junior-high-school plan 
in many cities has relieved the tendency toward 
congestion in elementary schools and high schools. 

Of the 404 cities of 10,000 population or more re- 
porting to the Bureau, 281 erected new buildings 
at an expenditure of $245,811,715, or an average of 
$874,775 for each city. Out of the $245,811.715 
there were erected 432 elementary, 165 junior-high- 
and 127 senior-high school buildings, or a total of 
724 buildings, at an average cost of $399,519. 

Philadelphia was cited as an example of the 
progress made in schoolhouse construction in the 
larger cities. From September, 1925, to October, 
1926, nine buildings, including two additions, were 
completed, which provide accommodations for 
12,910 pupils. Fifteen buildings are under con- 
struction, including two additions, which accom- 
modate 23,106 pupils. Part-time sessions in the 
city were reduced from 40,219 cases in June, 1923, 
to 6,193 in October, 1926. 

Of the 404 cities reporting, 67 have some of the 
elementary-school children and 19 some of the high- 
school pupils on part time because of a lack of 
school buildings. Within the biennium, 55 cities 
reduced the per cent of elementary pupils and 29 
the per cent of high-school pupils on part time. 

Fourteen of the 55 cities eliminated part-time 
sessions entirely in the elementary schools, and 16 
of the 29 in the high schools. In some cities the 
high schools have become more crowded than the 
elementary schools, owing to the fact that more 
children seek high-school education today than was 
the case a few years ago. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BUILDINGS CLASSIFIED 

As one of the bases of determining the pay of 
custodians, all schoolhouses in the city of Boston 
have been classified by order of the school com- 
mittee. The classifications are as follows: 

Class A—(1) buildings in which are installed 
fans and engines or motors for the main ventilation 
by the plenum system. (2) Buildings in which are 
installed fans and engines or motors for the main 
ventilation by the exhaust system. It is under- 
stood that buildings under this classification con- 
taining favs and engines, or motors, for the main 
ventilation must be in a condition suitable and 
ready icr operation. (3) Buildings which are 


heated and ventilated by the type of system com- 
monly known as a unit system of heating and 
ventilation. 

Class B—(1) Buildings heated by steam or hot 
water, but without fans, engines, or motors for the 
main ventilation. (2) Buildings heated wholly by 
furnaces, but with fans and motors for the main 
ventilation by the plenum system. (3) Buildings 
heated by furnaces or stoves and without fans for 
the main ventilation. 

Buildings in which there are installed two types 
of heating and ventilating apparatus of substan- 
tially equal importance will be classified according 
to the superior type of such apparatus. 

The classifications of buildings may not be raised 
above that determined by the main heating and 
ventilating plant in consequence of the type of such 
apparatus installed in sanitaries or in additions 
to the main building containing not more than 
three rooms. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—The citizens of Niagara Falls, N. Y., have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $1,257,900 for a three-year 
school-building program. The program calls for the 
erection of an administration building, a new ele- 
mentary school, a vocational school, and three addi- 
tions to existing school buildings. 

—Lakeville, N. Y. The taxpayers have authorized 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a 
twelve-room school building. The building will be 
two stories in height, with an auditorium and a 
gymnasium, and will cost $325,000. 

—Newburgh, N. Y. A bond issue of $240,000 has 
been approved for the erection of an elementary 
school. 

—New school buildings costing $3,000,000 and 
providing accommodations for 4,000 pupils will be 
completed this year at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—The voters at Middleville, N. Y., have approved 
a bond issue of $150,000 for the erection of a new 
school. 

—The new junior high school at Arlington, Mass., 
will be a building of two stories and ground floor, 
and will include an academic or classroom section, 
and an assembly hall and gymnasium, forming a 
T-shaped structure. The building will be erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, 
of Boston. 

—A new schoolhouse to be erected’ at Chicago 
will be named the Hugh Manley school, in memory 
of a former janitor and engineer of the Moos school, 
whose heroic effort to protect the lives of several 
hundred children there three years ago was success- 
ful, but resulted in his own death. A boiler pipe 
burst in the engine room and water poured forth 
in a stream, threatening to empty the boiler, which 
probably would have burst if the flow had not been 
checked. Manley was the only one present who had 
the courage to face the stream of boiling water 
and shut it off. 

—Raleigh, N.C. A building program comprising 
one high school, four elementary schools, and one 


addition, was completed this spring at a total cost 
of approximately $1,050,000. A new senior high 
school will be erected at a cost of about $500,000. 

—The destruction of a school by fire has brought 
to a head the necessity for some action looking 
toward the replacement of the building by the 
board of education of Sacramento, California. The 
board assigned to Supt. Charles C. Hughes the task 
oi estimating the general housing needs of the 
school district. It was brought out that the growth 
of the city has been phenomenal and as a result the 
school department is obliged to utilize a number of 
bungalows to care for the overflow. The present 
population is estimated at 105,000, which is a gain 
of 40,000. 

As a result of his study, Supt. Hughes has pre- 
sented a number of recommendations relative tg a 
new building program. The program comprises five 
schools and nine additions to present school build- 
ings. A site for a second senior high school must 
be obtained as the present building has exceeded its 
capacity. 

—Chicago, Ill. At a recent meeting of the board 
of education, authority was given for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inspect the latest progress 
in school-building construction in other cities. The 
committee was composed of Mr. T. Schmidt, chair- 
man of the committee on buildings and grounds; 
Mr. J. E. Byrnes, business manager; Mr. J. C. 
Christensen, architect, and Mr. Frank P. Sullivan, 
director of educational expenditures. 

—Lockland, Ohio. Bids have been received for 
the construction of a nine-room addition to the 
high school: 

—Hobart. Okla. The board of education has 
adopted a building program to cover the next ten 
years. A bond issue will be floated to carry out the 
necessary immediate improvements. 

—Wellsburg, N. Y. A bond issue of $225,000 will 
be voted for the erection of a high-school building. 

—Lynn, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a ten-year building program recommended 
in a survey made by a committee from Columbia 
University. The plan provides for the erection of 
schools to provide accommodations for an increased 
attendance over a ten-year period. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. Plans have been completed 
for the erection of a new school in the Cleves-North 
Bend school district, at a cost of $100,000. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education of 
Parma has taken steps toward the erection of a 
high school to cost $500,000. 

—Waynesburg, Ohio. The corner stone has been 
laid for a new high school to cost $70,000. 

—Boston, Mass. Construction work has been 
begun on the third most expensive high school, to 
be erected in the Hyde Park district. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Architects 
McLaughlin & Burr, Boston, and will provide 
accommodations for 1,500 students. The building 


will be completed in 1928, at a cost of $1,250,000. 
(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Test Tontine yourself. 


WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


School boards seeking greater dollar value are everywhere demanding Tontine shades. Tontine is 

pyroxylin impregnated, not filled with chalk or clay to fall out. It is waterproof, rain won’t harm it. 

And it is washable—kept fresh year by year with water, soap and brush. Insist on Tontine if you, too, 
would cut shade upkeep costs. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Look at them. Are they gouged? Are they 
scratched? Is the varnish chipped in places? 
Have busy, nervous pencils left them unfit for 
next year’s classes to work upon? 


You no longer need to pay for expensive hand 
work in making them as good as new. No 
troublesome, tedious varnish removal. No costly 
sandpapering by hand. 

Whisk away that varnish — brush away those 
scratches, knife cuts, gouges—as easily as brush- 
ing a blackboard — with the powerful, fast-cut- 
ting, Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander... . 


Hundreds of schools are using this machine—to 
make their desks new—to resurface 800 to 1600 
square feet of floor a day—and for all types of 





Your Dessk— 


are they fit for another year? 


There is still time to refinish, renew your desks 
this year. Get the full facts at once — and see 
how the Clarke can reduce your maintenance 
costs. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. G-7— 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


a 


New Desks 


in 4 minutes— 
Send Coupon! 


maintenance work. 


120 desks made new ina day! That is the aver- 
age performance of this wonderful machine. 


Weighs only 22 pounds—connects to any light 


Many schools are 
buying it just to have this fine industrial tool for 
instruction of their manual training classes. 


socket—works everywhere. 


(J for school maintenance work [] for manual training 


CLARKE SANDING 
MACHINE Co., 


Dept. G-7, 3821 Cortland St., 
Chicago. 


Please send full information regarding the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sanders 


(- for both. 








(Concluded from Page 100) 

—Ashtabula, Ohio. <A centralized school will be 
erected for the east side, at a cost of $125,000. 

—The board of education of Evansville, Indiana, 
is facing. a serious problem with the approach of the 
legal limit: of bonded indebtedness and an incom- 
plete building program. The board has a margin 
of only $232,076 to finish the building program and 
is concerned about securing money to finish the 
work. During the three years that the building 
program has been under way, the school board has 
found it necessary to sell $950,000 of bonds to 
finance the work. For the remaining two years of 
building, only $232,000 in bonds may be sold be- 
for the legal debt limit will be-reached. Under the 
program, a combined high-and-elementary school 
will be erected next year and the year following, an 
extensive program of additions and improvements 
will be undertaken. 

—The voters of Haverford township, near Upper 
Darby, Pa., have been asked to approve a bond 
issue of $300,000 for improvements and additions 
to the schools. In Lansdowne borough, the citi- 
zens have been asked to approve a loan of $440,000 
for the erection of a high school. 

—Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., has 
presented seven suggestions for new buildings or 
improvements to the school plant. The program 
provides for three elementary schools, a high school, 
an open-air school, and several additions to existing 
buildings. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken steps to hasten the construction of new 
schools. An appropriation of $13,572,300 has 
heen requested of the city board of estimate for the 
financing of contracts for new buildings, the plans 
for which will be completed this summer. Addi- 
tional appropriations for first prevention work and 
for the acquisition of building sites were also re- 
quested. 


—New Bedford, Mass. An inquiry directed to 
the school custodians of the city has revealed that 
these men are unanimously in favor of the retention 
of the term custodian in place of the word janitor. 
The term custodian was adopted about three years 
ago in response to a request that the title he 
changed. It is the opinion of the custodians that 
the term is much more appropriate because they 
are caretakers of school buildings and not simply 
janitors. They are the foremen in the caretaking 


phase of the schools just as the principal is the 
head of the educational work of the same school. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Bids have been received for 
the construction of a high school in Gartield 
Heights, to cost $450,000. The building will be 
three stories in height and will be erected from 
plans prepared by Architects Fulton & Taylor. 

—The school board at Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
asked to give the name ef Lindbergh to the new 
junior high school to be erected for pupils of the 
upper grades. 
name the school point out that such a name would 
serve as a great inspiration to the students both for 
the interest created in science and for the example 
of clean sportsmanship. 

—Asst. Supt. Michael J. Downey of Boston has 
recently predicted that more money, instead of less, 
will be expended for schools as a result of the pro- 
posed survey of the school system. 

—Wellsburg, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $225,000 for a new high school. The 
building will be erected from plans prepared by 
Architect C. W. Bates, Wheeling, W. Va. 

—The village of Batkins, Ohio, was in gala attire 
on the day when the new high school was dedicated. 
T. A. DeCurtins, the architect, formally turned the 
building over to the school authorities. President 
Roy McCullough of the board of education, ac- 
cepted. County Supt. J. H. Henke delivered the 
afternoon address and Supt. C. W. Cookson of Ur- 
bana, was the principal speaker at the evening 
session. 

—The $5,000,000 fund voted by Kansas City, Mo., 
June, 1925, is about expended, according to Presi- 
dent James E. Nugent. The sum of $3,000,000 has 
gone into new buildings and $1,151,114 is on con- 
tract. The balance will be held for emergency, and 
will not be devoted to any new projects for the 
present. 

—The school committee of Revere, Mass., after 
considerable controversy, abolished the office of 
supervising janitor. 


THE VALUE OF A JANITOR’S RATING 
SHEET 


To get the most efficient service from a school 
janitor is an important administrative problem of 
every school principal. A few years ago one of the 
janitors in the Fort Smith, Arkansas, schools sug- 
gested that he would like to have a rating sheet 
similar to that used for rating teachers. 


The supporters of the movement to- 


In line with the suggestion, Mr. C. E. Beard, 
principal of the Trusty, Parker, and Spradling 
Schools of Fort Worth, prepared a rating sheet in 
mimeographed form. The rating sheet has been 
found helpful in stimulating the janitor to his best 
efforts, and outlines in a definite way his work 
and what is required of him. The sheet has been 
issued in printed form in the July number of the 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association. 

Under the plan, each teacher is required four 
times a year to fill out a blank by making a check 
in the proper columns. The grades are entered on a 
composite sheet. If there are a dozen teachers in a 
building it means that about that number of grades 
will appear in the columns following each item. 
The janitor is not shown the individual sheets from 
which the scores are made but is given a copy of 
the composite sheet. 

The sheets are reproduced in quadruplicate form, 
one copy of which is given to the janitor; one goes 
to the superintendent of schools, one to the super- 
intendent of buildings, and one is filed in the prin- 
cipal’s office. A sample of the composite sheet, to- 
gether with a typical rating of a janitor is 
reproduced below. 

JANITOR’S RATING CARD 


School—Parker. Date October 26, 1926 


Janitor—Mr. J. L. Marts. Excel- 
Quality of Work Done: Poor Fair Good lent 
UII 65 4.0'4-60640.0000.0%00908 is # 8 6 
| PPT ee eee 2 8 4 
MRGDRIFWOLE 2c ccccsccesesscese in 8 6 
Making new things........... ee 5 3 
Removing waste paper........ ad 1 12 
CEE SIE 62 s00caKcrsdessee i 3 4 
Ce Ps obsess ace cciaces i 7 6 
Care of toilets, closets, etc.... 1 5 4 
Mechanical ability ........... 1 5 1 
Promptness: 
In answering calls............ 1 11 
In making repairs............ 4 9 
Fi GEMGE CRIBB sc ccc cccccccces 3 6 
Other Qualities: 
Seeing what needs to be done 
GUE GORE Wi 5 oc cccccssciss aa 2 7 4 
sa 6 68 108 
Interest and pride in work... .. is ie 14 
Willingness 0 GO... cccscccses ‘3 5% e% 14 
Making helpful suggestions.. .. os 4 4 
Rated by Parker School Teachers. 


— 
—B. R. Stubbs is the new principal of the high 
school at Ada, Oklahoma. 
—B. S. Moyle was reelected superintendent at 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
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STEEL LOCKERS 
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The V-shaped reinforcements and the spot welded corners 
make Lyon Steel Lockers the most rigid locker doors made 


T is during the re-conditioning work of vacation time that 
the dollar and cents value of Lyon Steel Lockers becomes 
evident to school boards. 


A glance down a corridor lined with Lyon Steel Lockers dis- 
closes that their alignment is perfect, that the doors close per- 
fectly, that the enameled finish has withstood school-boy use. 


Lyon Steel Lockers are held in line by their strong welded 
steel frames. The doors, most rigid of all locker doors, are 
held by hinges that do not spring under even the shoulder 
thrust of a man. The enamel must stand severe hammer tests. 


Try one or all of the locks. Every one 
opens easily, and the locking bar stays up 
until the door is closed when it drops into 
place automatically with but little noise. 





Low 


UPKEEP 
EXPENSE 


is Built into 


LYON 
STEEL 
LOCKERS 


The locking device on Lyon Steel Lockers operates 
with a minimum of noise and is practically everlasting 


That locking device has operated perfectly after tests equiv- 
alent to 165 years of average use. 


Year after year the upkeep costs on Lyon Steel Lockers are 
outstanding because they remain so consistently small. It is 
but natural, therefore, that one installation in a town leads to 
another as new schools are erected or old equipment is replaced. 


In every part of the nation, Lyon Engineers have co-oper- 
ated with school boards and their architects in planning Lyon 
Steel Locker installations of negligible up-keep cost. They 
will gladly work with you. 


Write for literature on Lyon Steel Lockers 
and tell us about your plans and your re- 
quirements. Any help that can be given 
will be given without cost to you. 


LYON 


LYON METALLIC 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, Illinois 


Aurora, 


District Offices and ‘Representatives in all Principal C ities 


ROSTON 161 Devonshire St. 

CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East LOS ANG _ 
PITTSBU RGH 437 Smithfield St. CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 





PHILADEL fie A121 N. Broad St. 
ES 337 S. Anderson St. NEW YORK 


DETROIT 1906 Penobscot Bldg. 
3 adison Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. Spalding Bidg. 


230 E,. Ohio St. 
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Parapet Wall Type at Hammond, Ind. 


them contented. 


This is where American Portable Schools function—to relieve 
the congestion at once and prolong the erection of new build- 
ings for several years, at the same time providing delightful 


classrooms. 


American Portable Schools are never temporary. Conversely, 
they are staunch and sound, well insulated against heat and 


Gable Roof Type at Trucksville, Pa. 


The Buildings Make the School 


It is the happy, contented pupils who get the full benefit of education. 
And a school with inadequate accommodations works at a handicap to make 
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The tendency may be to tolerate crowded conditions for an- 
other year—to postpone the time when a new school building can be financed. 


and easy to erect. 
Write for 


catalogs and detailed 
Schools, Gymnasiums, and Bleachers. 


cold, and well lighted. They are made in two styles—the new 
parapet wall type and the gable roof type—both attractive 


information regarding 


Seattle Invites You to the N. E. A. Convention July 4. 
AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP., 601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7331 Coles Ave. 
Chicago. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 seen = 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oe A. M. BLOOD 

Rock Island, IIl. 


THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


SALES INCORPORATED 
Easton, Pa. 


Represented by 


415 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Painesville, O. 








THE TRUANCY PROBLEM IN MINNESOTA 


H. F. Niehaus, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dassel, Minn. 

The successful handling of truancy cases without 
recourse to the courts has been a problem with the 
writer and ‘has led him to study methods followed 
by superintendents of schools in small towns of 
Minnesota. 

Recently, a questionary was addressed to more 
than thirty schools, asking the superintendents to 
give their methods of securing the attendance of 
delinquent pupils. 

The replies to the questionary showed that no 
definite plan of control is used by the superin- 
tendents. In most cases, the parent or guardian is 
warned of possible court procedure, after all other 
means fail to get the desired result. In only two 
schools arrests were resorted to in securing at- 
tendance. It was clear from the facts in the letters 
and from the entire spirit of the replies that su- 
perintendents are not anxious to go to court to 
bring an offending child and its family to time. 


Of those replying to the questionary, ten make 
personal calls at the homes of the pupils, urging 
the parents to send the children to school. Twelve 
send a legal notice calling attention to the non- 
attendance of the pupil and warning the parents 
that the matter will be taken to court. Ten super- 
intendents send the names of the offending pupils to 
the county superintendent, or the county attorney, 
or some other county officer such as the welfare 
worker or the county nurse, who issues notices to 
parents. Two superintendents write personal letters 
to the parent or guardian, urging compliance with 
the law, and one superintendent sends a letter by 
registered mail. One superintendent talks with the 
pupil himself, and one gets favorable community 
action through articles on the subject in the local 
daily newspapers. A number of superintendents 
declare that nonattendance of pupils is a problem 
in every school which must be dealt with. 


The questionary revealed the fact that the control 
of truancy varies greatly in different communities. 
For instance, the size of the school does not seem 
to be an index to the number of cases. One school 
with an enrollment of 318 reported 2 cases of 
truancy, or more than ten per cent. Several schools 
with enrollments of 150 to 300 pupils, had less than 
one per cent of truancy. One school having an en- 
rollment of 550 pupils, reported 25 cases, or nearly 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 


Cc. F. WEBER 
601-609 Mission Street, Cor. 2nd 
San Francisco, Calif. 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
T. R. WOODBURN CO 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ww. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 








five per cent of truancy, while other schools having 
the same enrollment, reported only one per cent of 
truancy. 

Under the laws of the State of Minnesota, the 
superintendent or supervising head of the school 
system, is responsible for the attendance of chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 16 years, and is 
compelled to require their regular attendance in 
school. In some cases, a personal letter to the par- 
ent is sufficient to bring results, while in other 
cases, considerable pressure must be brought to 
bear to secure the desired end. 

The questionary showed that the methods used in 
securing regular attendance of pupils are not, in 
all cases, infallible. A good deal of trouble is due 
to pupils who are nearing the age of 16 but who are 
not legally old enough to go to work. The Minne- 
sota law requires work certificates in certain in- 
stances, but this provision covers: only a few cases 
in the village sections. 

Another problem which faces the school official 
is the student who does not derive any real benefit 
from the school course and who thus becomes a dis- 
ciplinary problem to the teacher and _ principal. 
Many students spend two or more years in a single 
grade, and at the end of that time, are not pro- 
ficient in the work covered. These pupils eventually 
become the truants in the school system. They 
learn very little in the ordinary classroom and 
there is little or no opportunity for manual or 
industrial work suited to their needs. Such pupils 
become a bad jnfluence on the other pupils, are 
difficult to discipline, and finally make up a large 
part of the truant and attendance cases. Since the 
law compels the attendance of these pupils until 
the legal age for leaving, it seems desirable that 
some provision be made for taking care of these 
cases so that they will become less of a burden to 
the teachers and superintendent. 


The study brought out that very little of the time 
of teachers and administrative officials is taken up 
with the problem of truancy. The replies showed 
that of 8,000 pupils studied, only 123 cases of 
truancy were noted. This is less than one and one- 
half per cent. While these pupils are not entitled 
to an undue amount of the time of the teachers, yet 
they are responsible for a great deal of the dis- 
ciplinary trouble. It is quite evident that a more 
eflicient method of handling truancy in the schools 
must be evolved before the problem can be effec- 
tively handled in the future. 


AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has completed a study of age-grade distribution 
in the state for 1925-26. The study shows that in 
every year the state has 20,000, or about 4 per 
cent, of the white children in the under-age group, 
270 to 290 thousand who are in the normal-age 
group, and 255 to 260 thousand who are in the 
over-age group. The larger number of white chil- 
dren are in the normal-age group, 51.1 per cent and 
it appears that the normal-age group has more 
than absorbed the increase in the total white- 
school enrollment. For the colored race, the chil- 
dren are not- distributed so well. In 1925-26, there 
were 2,900 under-age pupils, 75,000 normal-age, 
and 177,000 over-age; or in percentages, 1.0 per 
cent, 29.5 per cent, and 69.5 per cent, respectively. 

A summary of the reports shows that there were 
564,114 white children and 254,625 colored children 
enrolled in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the state during 1925-26. In 1923-24, there were 
116,077 white pupils enrolled in the first grade. Of 
this number, 59,854 were promoted to the second 
grade, leaving 56,223 repeaters. 

In 1924-25, there were 116,346 in the first grade. 
Of this number, 56,346 were in school in 1923-24, 
leaving a new enrollment of 60,123 in the first 
grade. Of the total 116,346, 59,594, or 51.2 per 
cent, were promoted to the second grade, leaving 
56,752 remaining for 1925-26. 

In 1925:26 there were 116,851 white children en- 
rolled in the first grade, or a new enrollment after 
deducting the 56,752 repeaters of 60,099. 

By the process of repetition of the grades from 
year to year, there is a large percentage of retarda- 
tion or over-ageness. Forty-four per cent of the 
white children enrolled and 52.3 per cent of the 
high-school pupils were over age for their grade 
during 1925-26. In the colored schools, the per 
cent of over-ageness is still greater, approximately 
70 per cent of the pupils. 

In the state as a whole, 45 per cent of the white 
enrollment and 70 per cent of the colored enrollment 
was over age or retarded as much as one grade or 
more. In the rural white schools the per cent of 
under age and normal age and over age is about 
50-50, whereas in the city schools, only 33 per cent 
were over age. In the colored rural schools, 72 per 
cent were over age and in the colored city schools 
60 per cent were over age. , 
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Engineered and Built as a Complete 
Unit—Chassis and Body 


School officials continue of the famous chassis— 
to show an increasing _ sturdy, powerful,depend- 
preference for Graham able,and economical. 


Brothers School Buses. dit dame h 
nd they know when 
They know the high they buy a complete 


quality of the bodies, de- Graham Brothers School 
signed and built for the Bus that they get the 


safety and comfort of right body on the right 


a ean wae eee Se lati‘ —- = — 


children. chassis—at a price sur- 
They know the merits _ prisingly low. 
: School Bus, Complete, 20-28 Children, $1590 
: School Bus, Complete, 26-34 Children, $2050 
r f. o. b. Detroit 
e GRAHAM BROTHERS 
or EVANSVILLE ~ JPETROIT — stockton 
of A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Iwe. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 


Joun B. Hamme, Architect, Yorx, Pa. 


For 15 Years York Schools 
Have Used Williams 


| 


Reversible Window Equipment | 


The new Senior High School of York, 
Pa., is the latest York school building 
in which Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment has been installed. 


For fifteen years the York school author- 
ities have been specifying Williams Re- 
versible Window Fixtures as new schools 
were built. Williams Equipment installed 
fifteen years ago is still giving satisfac- 
tory service. 


M. O. Lewis, Superintendent of Build- 
ings for the York Board of Education, 
supervises all school construction in 
York. Mr. Lewis insists on the use of 
equipment which has stood the test of 
time. 


Advantages in Using 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment 


Ideal overhead ventilation. 
Reversibility for inside cleaning. 
Lower cleaning costs. 

More weather-tight construction. 
Better shading facilities. 
Simplified frame construction. 
Weightless windows. 

Greater light area. 


Installation by trained mechanics and perma- 
nent responsibility of manufacturer for satis- 
factory operation. 


Write for full details and list of 
Modern schoolhouse installations. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 





' MADE 


New * JOANNA 
CLOTH 


Plain and Corded Stripes 





A BRILLIANT, SATIN FINISH 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
THAT RESISTS DIRT, SUN, 
WEATHER AND WEAR 


HEN you see the beauty of finish—the wonderful, 

finely woven texture — the variety of beautiful colors 
in Joanna Cloth, you'll agree: here is really something 
new —something better— under the sun! 


Joanna Cloth meets every exacting requirement of the 
schoolroom. Ordinary exposure to sun or weather won’t 
affect it— drenching with rain or water won’t harm it. 
It’s easily cleaned. It’s soft and pliable. It cannot crack, 
curl or develop pinholes. It will not bag. Spun, woven 
and finished by Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


Ask your dealer to show you Hartshorn Joanna Cloth in 
a variety of pleasing colors, especially suited for class- 
room use. 


Joanna Cloth mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers equipped with No. 
86 and No. 87 double brackets 
affords a perfect solution to the 
problem of admitting proper 
light and air to the classroom. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 


July, 1927 


BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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.-The Elyria, Ohio, board of education reengaged 
Supt. R. C. Maston for a period of five years. 
Among the Ohio superintendents who have been 
reappointed are: A. D, Askins at New Washington, 
R. E. Holman at Leesville, H. J. Gary at North 
Robinson and W. E. Royer at Sulphur Springs. 

—J. R. Barton was reelected superintendent at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for another year at a salary 
of $8,700, an increase of $600 over last year. 

—Z. N. Walters, the new superintendent of the 
Hillsboro, Ohio, schools was tendered a reception 
by the local parent-teacher association. 

—Mrs. Rachel O. Yaw was reelected for two more 
years county superintendent of Perry county, Ohio. 


—Mrs. Laura Leonard was elected superintendent 
of Dryden county, Nebraska. 

—The reappointment of B. F. Kidwell as super- 
intendent of the Russell, Ky., schools was attended 
with the biggest civic demonstration that city has 
ever witnessed. Five high-school teachers had filed 
charges against the superintendent. Then the citi- 
zens en masse marched upon the school-board meet- 
ing and demanded a hearing. The five accusers sent 
in their resignations and failed to appear. 


—Supt. R. E. Offenhauer of Lima, Ohio., has 
been reelected for a five-year term, at a salary of 
$6,000 for the first two years, and $6,500 for the 
last three years. 


—The Lakewood Post Medal for outstanding 
civic service has been awarded to Dr. C. P. Lynch, 
superintendent of the Lakewood, Ohio, schools for 
the last sixteen years. Dr. Lynch will retire at 
the end of the school year. 

—Dr. C. R. Foster, first associate superintendent 
of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., resigned on May 1 
to accept the principalship of the State Normal 
School at Indiana, Pa. Dr. Foster succeeds Dr. 
John A. H. Keith, who resigned to become state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
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—Even unto the second generation 


Medart Playground Equipment is recognized as of out- 
standing merit. It is built on those basic principles which time 
and long experience have proved sound. Absolutely safe and 
dependable, withstands the use and abuse of the children 
and the destroying elements of nature, gives long, continued 
satisfactory service, even unto the second generation. 











3530 DeKalb Street 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


—Mr. H. F. Srygley has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Raleigh, N. C., following 
the completion of six years of service. 

—Mr. G. A. Magnuson of Badger, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Magnolia. 
Mr. Magnuson succeeds 8. L. Johnson, who has 


.taken the superintendency at Mabel. 


—Mr. John Patterson of Xenia and Bucyrus, has 
been reelected superintendent of schools at Athens, 
Ohio. 

—Supt. W. A. Wirt of Gary, succeeds Supt. l. ©. 
Ward of Fort Wayne, as a member of the Indiana 
state board of education. The change is due to the 
fact that Gary shows a larger school population 
than Fort Wayne. 

—Supt. C. W. Conrad of Morris, Ill., has been 
reelected for a third term. 

—Mr. Paul K. Gardner of Edgewood, Iowa, has 
been reelected as head of the school system. 

Supt. R. J. Mullins of Tucumcari, N. Mexico, 
has been reelected for a two-year term, at an in- 
creased salary. 

Mr. J. S. Cushing of Medford, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Middleboro. 
Mr. Cushing succeeds Charles Bates, who retires on 
a pension July 1. 

—Supt. H. F. Allen of Lawton, Okla., has been 
reelected for a period of three years, and his salary 
increased to $4,200. 

Supt. H. A. Perrin of Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
elected and his salary increased to $6,800. 

Supt. O. E. Balyeat of Sparta, Wis., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. Charles Bruner of Kewanee, IIl., has 
been reelected for the school year 1927-28. 

—Dr. L. O. Cummings, assistant professor in the 
graduate school of education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been engaged by the finance commission 
to make a preliminary survey of the Boston school 
system, to determine the nature and extent of a 
proposed inquiry by the commission. Among those 
who will assist Dr. Cummings are Supt. J. E. 
Burke, Business Manager Alexander Sullivan, and 
F. E. Slattery, chairman of the Boston schoolhouse 
commission. 

—Mr. John Franklin West, of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, whose term expires June 30, has been appointed 
as deputy superintendent for one year. 

—Miss Ethel Redfield has resigned as state com- 
missioner of education of Idaho. Miss. Redfield has 
been connected with the educational system of Idaho 
for twenty years. 

















The first choice of physical instructors, school boards, and 
civic authorities everywhere. 
would expect for equipment of such high character. 
for Playground Catalog, fully illustrating the entire line and 
pointing out the superior points of each piece. 


Prices are lower than you 
Send 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
See announcement on page 97 this issue. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


—Mr. J. L. Bond, formerly state superintendent 
ot Arkansas, has been elected county superintendent 
of Union county, to succeed S. E. Green. 

—A bronze tablet was unveiled in the Elkton, 
Md., elementary school to the memory of the late 
H. W. Caldwell, who for ten years was superin- 
tendent of Cecil county schools. 

—The position of associate superintendent of 
schools has been created at Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
the appointment of Mr. Edward D. Roberts, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, to the office. The 
appointment is in the nature of a promotion in 
recognition of Mr. Roberts’ faithful and valuable 
service. Mr. Roberts refused the superintendency 
of the San Diego schools last year. 

—Orville Eichenberg, 76, died at his home in 
Monroe, N. Y., following an operation performed 
last October. Mr. Eichenberg resigned last August 
as superintendent of the second supervisory dis- 
trict of Orange county, a position which he had 
held for fifteen years. Mr. Eichenberg was princi- 
- of the Monroe High School for 25 years and 
1ad completed 54 years of service in teaching and 
supervisory work. 

—Mr. Worthy H. Kinney, principal of the Lyons, 
New York, Union School for the last 39 years, re- 
tires at the end of the present school year. Mr. 


Kinney has completed 47 years of service in the’ 


schools of the state.’ He is particularly proud of 
the high school completed during his incumbency 
at a cost of $450,000. 

—Mr. Harrison H. Van Cott has been appointed 
as supervisor of junior high schools in the New 
York State Education Department. Mr. Van Cott 
was formerly at Schenectady, where he was con- 
nected with the public schools for twenty years. 
He is a graduate of the Oneonta Normal School 
and holds degrees given by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the New York State College 
for Teachers. 

—Louis E. Bird has resigned as superintendent 
of schools of East Rochester, N. Y., after fifteen 
years of service. He is succeeded by Mr. J. E. 
Demorest of Elmira Heights. 

—Mr. Albert H. Covell of Oneida, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed H. 
Claude Hardy, who has gone to White Plains. 

—Mr. Glenn C. Harris of Hamburg, N. Y., has 
resigned. He is succeeded by Mr.-F. J. Moffitt of 
Angola. 

—Mr. Frank M. Smith of Johnson City, N. Y,, 
has been reelected as superintendent of schools. 
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Partitions 





Mr. H. B. Eccleston has become assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 

—Mr. A. W. Miller of Seotia, N. Y., has been 

elected superintendent of schools at Glens Falls, to 
succeed Mr. E. W. Griffith. Mr. Miller’s successor 
at Seotia will be Mr. B. W. Conrad, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Scotia High School. 
Mr. R. H. Spaulding, for the last three years 
superintendent of schools at Waterford, N. Y., has 
resigned. Mr. Spaulding plans to enter Columbia 
University to complete his studies for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

—Charles H. Cheney, superintendent of schools 
of the second district of Westchester county, N. Y., 
has been unanimously elected president of the 
Westchester county Schoolmasters’ Council. A. Z. 
Boothby of Mamaroneck, was elected vice-president, 
and Matthew Lynaugh of White Plains, secretary- 
treasurer. 

—Mr. Alvin W. Shepard, principal of Public 
School 12, Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
deputy superintendent of schools, to succeed the 
late E. G. Hughey. 


—Anne M. Goding, who has been connected with 
the city schools of Washington, D. C., for the last 
44 years, will retire at the end of the school year. 
Miss Goding was a principal for 26 years. 


—Dr. Harlan Updegraff, who recently resigned 
from the presidency of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
‘ Iowa, will give two courses in educational admin- 
istration this summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


—Supt. W. G. Coburn of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
left for Europe. Mr. Coburn will conduct two 
European travel parties comprised largely of Battle 
Creek people. 


—Mr. E. B. Cauthorn, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Dallas, Texas, has been appointed 
chairman of one of the ten committees of the N. 
E. A., which is to study the senior high-school 
problem. 

—Supt. N. R. Crozier of Dallas, Texas, has been 
elected a member of the executive committee of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

—Supt. R. O. Smith of Maryville, Tenn., has 
been reelected for another two-year term. 

—Mr. Worcester Warren has been reelected 
assistant superintendent of schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 









The same type wardrobes with 

rolling fronts. Note that they are 

always under the teacher’s eye. 

These particular wardrobes are 
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Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 


Others have abandoned their out 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- 
rooms and now use our Hygienic 
Wardrobes, because of the space 
saved. All of them appreciate the 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 38TH Street, New York City 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


—C. P. Davis of Cleveland, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Stillwater. He sue- 
ceeds W. H. Bishop. 

—Mr. C. C. Nardin has resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

—Supt. C. W. Mitchell, of Smithfield, R. I.,, has 
been given an increase in salary. 

—Supt. E. L. Rouse of Scottsbluff, Nebr., has been 
given a life membership in the National Education 
Association. 

—Mr. F. T. Baird of Boise, Idaho, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Caldwell. 

—-Mr. R. E. Parrett of Wilmington, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sedalia, 
to succeed Owen Jones. 

—Mr. E. J. Arnold of Huntsville, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rushcreek, to 
succeed E. C, Reed. 

—Supt. J. E. Way of Waverly, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. R. E. Offenhauer of Lima, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a five-year term. 

—Supt. A. M. Hornby of Maumee, Ohio, is a dele- 
gate from Ohio to the meeting of the National 
Education Association to be held at Seattle. 

—Supt. D. R. Rohrbach of Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., has been reelected for his nineteenth con- 
secutive term, 

—Mr. P. S. Eichelberger of Patchogue, L. I., New 
York, has accepted the principalship of the Col- 
lingswood, N. J., senior high school. Mr. Eichel- 
berger succeeds H. E. Slager, who goes to a prin- 
cipalship at Glen-Nor, Pa. 

—Supt. W. H. Buker of Rochester, N. H., will 
teach psychology in the Keene summer school. 
News of Officials 


—At the annual meeting of the board of educa- 
tion of Kenmore, N. Y., Mr. F. C. Sprickman and 
Mr. Harry Ball were elected as members. The 
new members were elected from a group of nine 
candidates and a total of nine hundred votes were 
cast. A movement to increase the membership of 
the board from five to seven members was defeated. 

—Dr. Franklin E. Jones has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Collingswood, N. 
J. Dr. Jones succeeds Dr. C. E. Vanderkleed who 
filled the office for the last fifteen years. 


—Supt. R. M. Eyman of Lancaster, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 
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—Mr. C. E. Beach has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Auburn, Wash. 

—Mr. N. M. Julian of Arthur, IIL, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lockport. 

—Mr. M. N. Todd of Murphysboro, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lawrenceville. 

—Mr. W. H. Rice of London, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Central Ohio Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 

—Mr. B. E. Wheeler of Medora, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ashland. 

—Mr. John F. Keating of Pueblo, Colo., has been 
elected president of the Western State College at 
Gunnison, to sueceed Mr. Samuel Quigley. 

—Mr. Stearns Cushing of Medford, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Middleboro, to 
succeed Charles H. Bates. 

—Mr. G. W. Greene of Buckley, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Anacortes, 
Wash., to succeed E. D. Merriam, who has gone to 
Buckley: 

—Supt. T. C. Moore of Roodhouse, Ill., has been 
elected for a two-year term, at a salary of $3,000 a 
year. 

—Mr. R. C. Smith of Macomb, IIL, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Shelbyville. 


—Mr. W. F. Waterpool of Marinette, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Richland 
Center. Mr. Waterpool succeeds H. 8S. Bonar, who 
lias gone to Manitowoc as superintendent. 


—Mr. John Patterson has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Athens, Ohio, for a fourth 
term. 

—Mr. C. A. Hudson, principal of the high school 
at Fremont, Ohio, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, to succeed E, F. Schweikart. 


—Mr. F. E. Ranck has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Tullahoma, Tenn. 


—Mr. H. F. Allen of Lawton, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at El Reno. 


—Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Denver, Colo., to succeed Mr. Jesse Newlon, who 
goes to Lincoln School at Teachers College. Mr. 
Threlkeld is a graduate of the Kirksville, Mo., 
Teachers’ College and has filled a number of super- 
intendencies in Missouri. Mr. Threlkeld, who will 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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HAT sea of upward-looking faces — those youngsters 

gathered together, sometimes indoors, sometimes out- 
doors—they do present a problem. How keep the light of 
interest alive in all those faces? 


The Western Electric Public Address System goes far 
toward answering that question. With this system a child’s 
small voice can be amplified to fill a hall. Voice or music, 
sent from a central point, can be distributed to any or every 
classroom. Concerts, speeches, lectures, calisthenics com- 
mands—the possibilities are endless. What could better 
arouse and hold the students’ interest in their work? 


Have a specialist tell you about the Public Address Sys- 
tem—the nearby Graybar headquarters is the distributing 
center for this System—and for everything else electrical. 


Offices in 61 Principal Cities 


Executive Offices: Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York 


GtaybaR 


Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


Electrical Supplies 
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Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. Architects—John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Los Angeles 


Why the Pasadena High School 


installed an “American” laundry 


The Board of Education of Pasadena, California, was quick to appreciate 





A corner of the “American” equipped laundry at the 
Pasadena High School. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station - 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


educational department. 


the advantages of installing a laundry department in the magnificent new 
Pasadena High School. For having a laundry within the building has 
meant that linens for the cafeteria and domestic science classes can be 
cleaned and returned to service in quick time, and so only a relatively small 
stock is required. There is another advantage, too, in that athletic suits 
and towels may be laundered under the direct supervision of the school’s 


Engineers of The American Laundry Machinery Company who designed 
and installed the laundry at the Pasadena High School will be glad to 
advise you regarding your own laundry problems—without obligating you 


in any way. Have them tell you why more and more schools and colleges 


consider a laundry department an increasingly important adjunct. Write. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 








(Concluded from Page 108) 
take up his new duties September 1, has been elected 
for a five-year term. 

—Supt. E. Roberts of Albia, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Mr. R. L. Irle of Wells, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Glasgow, Mont. Mr. 
A. H. Granger, of Annandale, sueceeds Mr. Irle at 
Wells. 

—Mr. R. 8S. Ebert las been elected superintendent 
of schools at Carrollton, Ill. 

—Dr. J. C. Brown of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
elected president of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
College at DeKalb. 

—Mr. R. E. Parett of Wilmington, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sedalia, 
to succeed Owen Jones. : 

—Supt. J. P. Study of Springfield, Mo., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. E. E. Keso of Russellville, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Centerview. 

—Supt. B. F. Stanton of Alliance, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 

—Supt. F. A. MeCoy of Stanwood, Iowa, has been 
reelected fur a three-year term. 

—Mr. J. A. Anderson of Hawley, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Paynesville. 

—Mr. R. M. Fijeldstad of Cottonwood, Minn., has 
resigned to go to Boston. 

—Mr. L. A. Pittenger of the Ball Teachers’ Col 
lege of Indiana, has been elected a member of the 
state board of education to succeed the late B. J. 
Burris. 

—Mr. F. M. Scott of Collinsville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Roxana. 

—Supt. M. L. Peters of Phoenixville, Pa., has 
been reelected at a substantial increase in salary. 

—Fifty years of service in the public schools of 
Swampscott and Boston, Mass., is the remarkable 
record of Fred O. Ellis of Braintree, who has just 
celebrated his 91st birthday. Mr. Ellis retired in 
1909 from teaching, having attained the age of 73. 
Mr. Ellis taught in the Swampscott schools until 
1867, when he was appointed a teacher in the South 
Boston schools. 

—Mr. Elwood Adams of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Newman, 


Til. 


—Mr. Milton Brown of Wataga, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Knoxville. 


—Supt. H. H. Helter of Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. T. W. Gosling of Madison, Wis., has been 
appointed a member of the National Education 
Association’s committee on international relations. 
Mr. Gosling, as a member of the committee, will 
attend the second biennial convention of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations at Toronto. 

—S. P. Carmichael was reelected superintendent 
of the Richland, Wash., schools for a period of three 
years. 

—The Gordan borough, near Mount Carmel, Pa., 
elected as school principal Clarence Derr of Sus- 
quehanna University. 

—Mrs. L. O. Anderson was chosen superintendent 
of the Waterville, Wash., schools. 

—lI. 8S. Henshaw has been reelected superintendent 
of the Ada, Oklahoma, schools. 

—Supt. Arthur B. Rowell of Glencoe, Ill., has 
been reelected for his twenty-fifth year. Mr. Norman 
E. Watson has been reelected to succeed himself as 
assistant superintendent. 

—Mr. J. W. Potter, for the past eight years prin- 
cipal of the Carlisle, Pa., high school, and recently 
acting superintendent, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, to succeed the late J. C. Wagner. 
Mr. Potter is a graduate of Dickinson College and 
Columbia University. He has filled a number of 
important school offices as teacher and principal. 
In 1918 he taught in the Wilkes-Barre High School, 
and in 1919 he went to Carlisle as principal of the 
high school. 

—Dist. Supt. Charles E. O’Neill of New York 
City was recently given a testimonial dinner by the 
teachers of districts 43 and 44, Brooklyn, at the 
Hotel Commodore. The occasion was the third 
anniversary of his appointment. Among the im- 
portant speakers were Dr. George J. Ryan, president 
of the board of education; Arthur S. Somers, and 
Associate Supt. Mandel. 

—Mr. Hazen Chatfield, formerly principal of 
Public School 67, Bronx Borough, New York City, 
has been appointed district superintendent, in 
charge of Dists. 21 and 22. Mr. Chatfield suc- 
ceeds W. A. Boylan, who has become an associate 
superintendent. 

—Supt. H. H. Helter of Mansfield, Ill., has been 
reelected head of the school system. 

—Mr. H. K. Bauernfeind of Polo, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monmouth. 


—Supt. Werner Smith of Plymouth, IIL, has been 
reelected for a fifth term. 

—Mr. E. C. Dilger of Millersport, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. C. G. Lappin of Shawnee, Ohio, has been 
reelected as head of the Shawnee Township Central- 
ized Schools. 

—Supt. E. H. Berry of Plymouth, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another year. 

-—Mr. R. H. Hulgren of Orion, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Windsor. 

—Supt. Martin L. Peters of Phoenixville, Pa., has 
been reelected with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. Fred von Borgersrode has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. von Borgersrode will devote half of his 
time to the city schools and half to the Cheney 
Normal School. He will take office in September. 

—Mr. Homer W. Anderson, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools at Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed deputy superintendent, to succeed A. L. 
Threlkeld, who becomes head of the school system. 
Mr. Anderson, who assumes his new duties in 
September, is a schoolman of wide experience and 
thorough training. He came to Denver in January, 
1923, when he assumed the direction of research, 
statistics, and building activities. He is a gradu- 
ate of Des Moines University and holds a degree 
given by lowa University. 

—Supt. J. L. Ward of Bucyrus, Ohio, has em- 
ployed a detective to run down charges which are 
being circulated against him. In an interview he 
said: ‘A man with any self-respect and belief in 
himself when he finds himself the victim of a situa- 
tion such as this has a right to protect himself 
against it. This is my own investigation made by 
my own representative to ascertain the source and 
purpose of such rumors. I am not afraid of the 
truth and am therefore waiting this threatened ex- 
posure with complacency. The public can then 
form its own conclusion.” 


—Mr. J. M. Sandlin of Duncan, Okla., has been 
reappointed as a member of the state board of edu- 
cation for a six-year term. This is the fourth time 
that Mr. Sandlin has been appointed to this posi- 
tion. His term expires in July, 1933. 

—Mr. S. W. Christian of Traer, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belle Plaine, to 
succeed R. B. Lee, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Rawlins, Wyo. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENT ~ 


W: WISH TO INFORM THE 
PUBLIC that on June First we pur- 
chased the Playground Interests of the 
F. B. Zieg Mfg. Co. of Fredericktown, 
Ohio, known as the ‘‘Paradise’’ line. 
Hereafter all ‘‘Paradise’’ equipment 
will be manufactured together with 
the ‘‘Betterbilt’’ line by the Mitchell 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MITCHELL "MANUFACTURING CO. 
1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branches 
St. Paul, Minn. Wichita, Kansas Cleveland Ohio 
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The Care of School Equipment 


F. G. Webb, Atlanta, Ga. 


For many years it was my duty and my pleas- 
ure to visit schools, school officials, and school 
teachers. As a seller of school merchandise it 
was natural for me to inspect the equipment I 
found in schools—the service it was giving, its 
durability, its adaptability to the purpose in- 
tended, and the care it received. For some 
years I have not visited schools, but I have 
caused to‘be reported to me the same things 
that I had previously noted. As a direct and 
indirect observer of school equipment I know 
that the waste and loss to the schools by reason 
of using poor judgment, by using equipment 
not suited for the purpose desired, and by 
failure to care for it, annually amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars. If I can say a few things that 
may at least in part eliminate this loss I shall 
be indeed happy. 

To discuss the care of all classes of school 
equipment would require more time than has 
been allotted to me, so I shall take those two 
things that are required for all schools—desks 
and blackboards, with crayon and erasers as 
accessories to blackboards. 

When you purchase a shipment of school 
desks the vendor should furnish you a bill of 
lading. This is the shipper’s receipt from the 
railroad and is your order for the goods. It 
should be used to determine that what you re- 
ceive corresponds correctly with what was 
shipped. If any part of the shipment has been 
lost or damaged, the agent of the railroad should 
be required to make a memorandum of the pack- 
ages lost or damaged on the receipt paid for the 
freight. This may appear a foolish suggestion, 
but it is often not done. It is but fair to your- 
self and the shipper. It puts the shipper in 
position to have the lost’or damaged parts re- 
placed without loss to him and he is really under 
no obligation, legal or moral, to do so unless the 
facts are noted by the railroad agent on the ex- 
pense bill. To follow this suggestion saves 
time, confusion, and possible misunderstanding. 

Also with the invoice and bill of lading you 
should receive a check list showing the number 
of crates or packages of both woods and stand- 
ards of each size of desks in the shipment. Be- 
fore the crates are opened you should check the 
list against the shipment, so if any error has 
been made by the shipper you may be in a posi- 
tion to make a clear and definite report to hirn. 
This also saves time and confusion. 


Instructions for Assembling School Desks 

Shippers supply with each shipment a com- 
plete set of instructions for assembling the 
desks. This should be put in the hands of the 
person who will install or superintend the 
installation of the desks. The instructions 
should be read carefully before the work is 
undertaken. The instructions are not compli- 
cated and can be easily understood. 

It is not necessary to go through the details 
of the operation of assembling a desk, but I 
must stress the necessity of following the in- 
structions carefully and fully for on this de- 
pends largely the durability and satisfactory 
service of the desks. Incorrect or faulty in- 
stallation is the chief cause of all troubles with 
desks, and is the one thing above all others that 
cuts short the life of them. If a desk of good 
material is correctly put together, it will be 
steady and rigid; but if it is not assembled 
properly, it is not steady and gradually becomes 
more shaky till in a few years it becomes useless. 

To illustrate with figures: Say you buy 100 
desks at $7 each, and that under ordinary usage 
should have an average life of 20 years. The 
total cost is $700 and the cost per year per desk 
is 35 cents. Suppose by reason of faulty instal- 


lation ten of the desks must be disearded at the 
end of five years: You lose 35 cents per year 
for 15 years, or $52.50. Say another ten goes 
into the discard in ten years; that is a loss of 
$35.00. And another ten at the close of the 
tifteen-year period; that is $17.50. The total loss 
is $105, besides the expense of buying new desks 
to take the place of those sent to the junk pile. 

If you are installing the stationary type of 
desks, the kind that is ordinarily bought for 
rural and village schools, they should be securely 
fastened to the floor with the long screws fur- 
nished for that purpose. I stress the long 
screws because it is often found that the short 
serews are used and if so they soon work loose, 
particularly on floors of pine or other softwoods. 

No desk of the stationary type, regardless of 
how it is made or of what it is made, will be 
serviceable if not screwed to the floor. These 
desks are specially made to be used that way and 
no other. It is not fair to the manufacturer, to 
the children, to the teachers, to your school 
funds, or to yourself to permit stationary desks 
to be used as movable desks. There are types 
of desks that do not have to be fastened to the 
floor, and if for any reason you require a room 
or the entire school fitted with desks that can or 
must be moved, buy desks of the movable type. 

Installation of Blackboard 

Regarding the installation of blackboard 
there are only a few simple suggestions I would 
make. First, fasten the board securely to the 
wall, and protect it by putting molding around 
it. If it is a board made of wood pulp, never 
put it on a plastered wall until the plaster is 
thoroughly dry, and fasten only at the top of 
the board so that it may not warp when it ex- 
pands in damp weather. 

Here is another suggestion: Be sure not to 
put the writing surface next to the wall. The 
front and back surfaces are similar, but even a 
casual inspection reveals the front or writing 
surface. Good wood-pulp blackboard should 
last indefinitely and the surface should be satis- 
factory from 8 to 12 years, depending on the 
amount of use. It is not necessary to discard 
the board when the surface wears off, because it 
can be resurfaced at small cost. And here again 
you must .be careful to follow directions. The 
base of blackboard surfacer is heavy, it precipi- 
tates rapidly. Before using it you should stir the 
contents of the can thoroughly, and you should 
continue to stir it constantly, otherwise you will 
get a surface so slick that it will not take chalk. 
There are other instructions for applying the 
surfacer (full instructions are on the cans), but 
failure to get satisfactory results is usually due 
to this cause. 

Blackboard should be cleaned occasionally. 
In doing so, never use soap, gasoline, acid, or 
alkali. Use clean water. Clean a space three 
or four feet long, and immediately dry. Use 
damp cloths or old newspapers. 

Qualities of Blackboard Crayons 

Do not expect the blackboard to give long 
service unless you use good crayons and good 
erasers. If the crayon has grit in it, the grit 
cuts the surface of the board; if it has clay in 
it, the surface of the board soon becomes “slick” 
and will not take crayon. Blackboard crayon 
should be pure or nearly pure chalk, the kind 
our mothers used years ago as a face powder. 
If it is gritty or composed of clay, the board is 
injured; if it has plaster of paris in it, the in- 
jury to the health of teachers and pupils is 
likely to become serious. The injury can be to 
the skin, hair, ears, nose, throat, and stomach. 

There are two kinds of crayon, the soft or 
molded crayon, and the hard or pressed crayon, 
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commonly called dustless. Good or inferior 
materials can be used in either, so don’t get the 
idea that you are buying a superior erayon be- 
cause it is advertised as dustless. The advan- 
tages in a pressed crayon are that it causes less 
dust, and being harder than molded crayon 
makes a more even mark and lasts longer. It 
is, therefore, more economical. 

At an expense of a few cents and with but 
little trouble you can test the purity of crayon. 
Nitrie acid will dissolve pure chalk, but will 
not dissolve plaster of paris, grit, or clay. In 
an ordinary test tube or a small bottle with 
large mouth pour a small quantity of nitric acid 
and then put in a third or half stick of crayon, 
depending on the quantity of the acid. If the 
crayon is pure chalk, the result will be that 
practically nothing is left as a precipitation or 
sediment; if the chalk is entirely or partly 
plaster of paris or clay, the precipitation will be 
in proportion to the amount of the impure or 
injurious matter in the crayon. 

Cloths are sometimes used to clean black- 
board. This is not a good idea, unless they are 
frequently changed for clean ones. They absorb 
the grease from the children’s hands, soon 
become greasy and transmit the grease to the 
boards, making it necessary for the boards to 
be cleaned or perhaps resurfaced. 


; The Problem of Erasers 
It is better to use manufactured erasers, as 


the hands never necessarily come in contact with 
the surface used on the blackboard. Aside from 
wearing qualities, there is not much choice in 
erasers, but be careful to purchase those that 
have the vertical layers of felt of good quality 
and are so fastened to the back as not to easily 
crush and become flabby. 

I strongly advise against erasers which have 
a heavy wooden back which is covered by felt. 
The danger in them is through the fact that to 
the heavy wooden backs, there is attached very 
thin layers of felt. The felt soon wears to the 
wood, and if not discarded, the rubbing of the 
wood against the boards will injure the boards 
rapidly. 

Erasers should be constantly cleaned of the 
accumulated dust. There are machines for this 
purpose; but even if a school has no machine the 
erasers should be kept clean—take them in the 
yard and beat them on a plank. 

There is an old saying, “what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.” This coupled 
with the average American’s disregard for pub- 
lic property is the cause of thousands of dollars 
of loss to the school property of this state each 
year. The equipment rapidly deteriorates be- 
cause no one gives it any care, no one under- 
takes to take a stitch in time. A loose screw or 
a bolt tightened will often add years to the life 
of a school desk or to other equipment. 

There should be some method of inspection 
and repairing in every school system regardless 
of its size, and this relates not only to the equip- 
ment but to the buildings. A man sent around 
to the schools every two or three months, or 
even once or twice during the school year to 
make minor repairs on the buildings, to adjust 
loose screws and bolts on the desks, to refasten 
desks that are not secure to the floor, and to do 
other minor jobs wil! prove in the long run, a 
great saving. 

Buy good equipment of every kind. Surely 
there is no economy in poor material. The ini- 
tial cost is more but in the long run the expense 
is less besides the general satisfaction given by 
high-class equipment. 

The Supply and Equipment Factor 

In preparing this paper I have studiously 
avoided saying anything that might seem to be 
dictated by self-interest. But there is one thing 


I do want to say that may appear to have in it 
(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Tool Lockers. 


Frequently School Boards, Superintendents, Business 
Managers, Architects, and Engineers encounter the 
problem of determining the most practical and eco- 
nomical locker storage. 


When problems of this kind arise it will prove profit- 
able to take advantage of the engineering service of 
“Locker Specialists,” and as such the Durabilt Organ- 
ization will gladly render every possible assistance. 


Above are illustrated a few varied applications of 
Durabilt products but it is a physical impossibility to 
cover our wide range of types and sizes in an adver- 
tisement or even in our exceptionally comprehensive 
locker catalog. 


Our engineers are daily encountering and solving new 
locker problems and their accumulated experience is 
available to all who desire to take advantage of same. 


Whether you require lockers for corridors or alcoves, 
domestic science or sewing rooms, industrial arts or 
manual training departments, team room or gym, there 
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is a type and size of Durabilt Locker exactly suited to 
your particular requirements. 


The accompanying illustrations show how Durabilt 
basket racks, box lockers, double tier and single tier 
lockers were used to the best possible advantage in 
giving practical and efficient storage in a single build- 
ing. 

While it is true we aim to keep the number of types 
and sizes in any one installation down to the mini- 
mum, we neverthelesss always recommend the equip- 
ment which is most practical and in keeping with the 
interior design and layout of the building. 


Perusal of the detailed information contained in our 
loose-leaf locker catalog together with the reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs of typical installations 
should prove that we are fully qualified to solve the 
most difficult locker problems. 


We will gladly send a copy of this catalog, assist in 
preparing plans and specifications, and submit prices 
without any obligation to you. 


Np better built than Duvabilt! 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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as well as the drain pipe 


is assured 


in the school 


laboratory that has Duriron 
acid-proof equipment. 


The Duriron Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


: (Concluded from Page 112) 
an ulterior motive. When a new building is to 


be erected from a bond issue or other definite 
sum, set side a sufficient amount to equip the 
building. A building is of no use for school 
purposes unless it is equipped and properly so. 
Of course, I realize that because of opposition 
or other causes, it is at times impossible to get a 
successful election of an adequate bond issue. 
I realize and appreciate the many difficulties 
thrown in the way of progress in all educational 
matters; but at the same time I know that 
selfish motives and lack of judgment and fore- 
sight sometimes cause an entire bond issue to 
be used in the building with no provision for the 
equipment. 

Without provision for the equipment several 
things may happen, sometimes all of them hap- 
pen, and any or all are detrimental to the inter- 
est of the school and community: Part of the 
building (frequently the auditorium which 
should be the best-equipped part of the building) 
is left without equipment, shoddy material is 
bought, the equipment is bought on credit at. a 
rate of interest higher than that paid on the 
bonds, the payments on the debts are funds 
which should go to pay better salaries to teach- 
ers and thereby get better teachers. 

Pardon a personal allusion; in February I 
completed a year’s service as president of the 
National School Supply Association. For two 
years previous to my term as president I was a 
vice-president, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and chairman of the committee on rec- 
ommendations and resolutions. In my official 
relations I stressed one thing and included this 
one'thing in my address as president: As manu- 
facturers and merchants of school goods we 
nnrst remember always that the final consumer 
of our merchandise is not the buyer. The final 
consumers are the school children of America, 


and they have no voice or choice in the merchan- 
dise supplied. They are the innocent bystand- 
crs who often times get shot in the fracas. I 
stressed that what is sold should be suited to the 
purpose intended, of such nature and character 
as to benefit the child, and surely not to do him 
any harm, physically or otherwise. 

To you as buyers of school merchandise I read 
the same lesson. Do not let your desire for 
political advancement, to please the public, to 
make a good showing in economy, or other 
things cause you to build a house, to buy equip- 
ment, or to furnish supplies that might prove a 
detriment to the child. 


PORTLAND ADOPTS VISUAL METHOD 


The Portland public schools, having formally 
adopted visual method of instruction at the begin- 
ning of the present school term in February, are 
now confronted with the problem of securing equip- 
ment for use in the department. I say “formally 
adopted” because visual instruction is not new in 
Portland; the principals or teachers of many of 
the schools, having become interested at different 
times, have purchased moving-picture machines and 
other equipment with money raised through some 
school entertainment or other enterprise. 

But in February, the school board set aside 
$5,000 to carry on the work for one year. Miss 
Carolyn Brown, who had been a teacher in one of 
the grade schools and long interested in visual in- 
struction, was put in charge of the work. 

The plan at the present time is to supply each 
school with five types of instruments: (1) the 
stereoscope, with stereographs or pictures; (2) the 
lantern, using the glass slides; (3) the small pro- 
jector of still films; (4) the opaque projector, with 
which may be used any kind of picture, such as 
cards and newspaper and magazine illustrations 
and clippings; (5) and the motion-picture ma- 
chine. 

As the $5,000 would, of course, be inadquate to 
supply the ninety-odd schools in Portland with a 
complete set of instruments, Miss Brown is co- 
operating with the different schools by securing for 
them equipment which they have not already 
bought for themselves. The schools which had no 
equipment have been furnished with some of the 





instruments, so that in every school a beginning 
may be made in the visual method. 

The school board has in no ease furnished a 
school with the moving-picture machine. This is, 
of course, the most expensive instrument of all, but 
many of the schools have them, having been able 
to pay for them with funds secured through the 
showing of pictures. 

Besides the material purchased by the school 
board for the individual schools, many films, slides, 
and other equipment are kept at the central office 
for circulation among the schools. But many of 
the films and slides used in the work will be bor- 
rowed or rented. Miss Brown has been promised 
the use of hundreds of films from transportation 
and other companies, the list including The Oregon 
Trail. Yellowstone Park, The Apple Harvest, Lum- 
bering in Canada, the Panama Canal and Cuba, the 
Land of Sugar. 

The University of Oregon has hundreds of slides 
which will be rented for a nominal sum. Since the 
glass slides are so expensive, Mr. E. H. Whitney, 
assistant superintendent of the Portland schools, 
has been experimenting with the taking of pictures 
from the slides, to be made into films for use on the 
small film projector. He has also taken pictures 
from pictures for the same purpose. The small 
films, being inexpensive and easily handled, will 
minimize the trouble and expense involved in show- 
ing the same pictures. 

Realizing how quickly costs for visual aids to in- 
struction can mount, Mr. Whitney and Miss 
Brown are bending every effort to make the funds 
available go as far as possible in carrying on this 
means of spreading knowledge among Portland’s 
school children. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—tThe officers of the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association for 1927 are: President, Gordon C. 
Swift, Watertown; Ist vice-president, Florence E. 
Smith, West Hartford; 2nd vice-president, Leon C. 
Staples, Suffield; recording secretary, Edith Lindell, 
Thomason; assistant recording secretary, Margaret 
E. McLaughlin, New Haven; corresponding secre- 
tary, Samuel P. Willard, Colchester ; treasurer, 
Edward B. Sellew, Middletown; finance committee, 
Frank K. Watson, Danbury; Harold E. Chittenden, 
Naugatuck; Gilbert W. Miller, New Haven. 

—Supt. W. H. Rice, of London, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Central Ohio Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 
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You who are charged with the responsibility of 
buying the equipment for schools— 


Have often heard this claim— 
“It is as good as Kewaunee.” 


This is a claim that is easy to make, and many 
times it seems to be easy to demonstrate—by an off- 
hand statement. 

For instance, a Kewaunee desk may be made of 
oak, and some other desk may be made of oak—yet 
that fact alone will not prove that the other desk is 
as enduring as Kewaunee. 

A Kewaunee Desk may have 12 drawers, and some 
other desk may have 12 drawers—yet that fact alone 
could not prove the other desk to be as well equipped 
for laboratory work as Kewaunee. 

A Kewaunee Top is chemically-treated and fin- 
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ished, yet the top of some other desk may be chemi- 
cally-treated and finished, but any business man 
knows that a mere statement of that sort would not 
be any proof that the other desk offered as perma- 
nent and satisfactory a surface as Kewaunee. 

A $10 fiddle may be made of the same kind of wood 
and have as many strings as a Stradivarius. 

There are many reasons why. Kewaunee has earned 
such a reputation for pedagogic adaptability, satis- 
factory service under varying conditions, and long 
life. 

May we tell you about Kewaunee Laboratory Fur- 
niture—for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, Agriculture, Electricity, and Domestic Science, 
and for use in Manual Training and Kindergarten 
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C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN ST., 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Minneapolis Kansas City Houston 
Columbus Spokane 


Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. 


Oklahoma City 
New Orleans Phoenix Philadelphia 


Little Rock Denver Lincoln, Nebr. 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. 
Greensboro, N. C. El Paso 

Des Moines San Francisco 


: Hope School, Providence, 
-° > R.I. Chemistry Lab- 
oratory equipped 
with Lincoln 

Science 
Desks. 
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LABORATORY and CLASS ROOM 
IN ONE ROOM! 


Average chemistry laboratories are unused 


59 per cent of the time, physics laboratories 71 
per cent of the time, and biology laboratories 
44 per cent of the time! 


Sheldon Multi-Service Tables equipped with 
the Sheldon Swinging Chairs serve the double 
purpose of laboratory tables and classroom 
desks. 
for biology, physics, general science and reci- 
tation purposes. 


They enable you to equip a classroom 


Thus you may use the room 
100 per cent of the time and receive the maxi- 
mum returns on your educational investment! 


Sheldon Swinging Chairs are as comfortable 
to sit in as the modern school seat. They pro- 
mote correct posture. They move silently and 
easily in strong contrast to the noise created 
by the scraping of ordinary chairs on the floor. 
They never obstruct aisles; are never in the 
way. 


Write for information concerning Sheldon 
Multi-Service Furniture for laboratory, voca- 
tional, and home economics departments. It 
will point the way to economy and efficiency. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 


Muskegon, Michigan 
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Why Schools Prefer the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


HEcontinued demand forRemington 
Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has 
for a long time been without a parallel 
in the history of the writing machine. 


The reasons for this demand are sim- 
ple and obvious. The Remington is 
simple, strong, and durable. It will 
stand the stress of school use. It is in 
all respects the ideal teaching machine. 
And the schools which employ the 
Remington for teaching purposes are 
furnishing exactly the kind of training 
which is demanded by the business world. 


CWO 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INCORPORATED 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 
cA Machine for Every Purpose 
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NUMBER 82-150 


CHarcourt 


STAN DARD for FDUCATION SINCE 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS MEET IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from Page 56) 
spellbound by his keen analysis of the present prob- 
lems, standards, and theories of heating and ven- 
tilating school buildings. Mr. Schmidt showed that 
many of the practices are based on unscientific 
assumptions and that there is a very great need for 
an intensive study of the entire subject from the 
viewpoint of health, efficient engineering, and 
economy. Mr. Schmidt discussed many of the newer 
ideas concerning fresh air, air movement, humidity, 
air control and argued that carefully planned 
heating and ventilating apparatus must not only 
be installed, but it must be operated consistently, 
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after years of SCYVICE . 


NE TURN of the crank—a long, fat spark cracks through the 
air . . . and this same result year in and year out. This new 
design built around a positive, sweet-running, gear-drive 
transforms this ordinarily cumbersome, delicate, contrivance 

into a compact, rugged, machine to be relied on for long years of 
dependable service. Teachers tell us their Harcourt Toepler-Holtz 
machines are Like New even after years of the hardest service. 

Not in this one apparatus alone but in the entire Harcourt line 
whether for physics, chemistry, biology, or general science, this 
same Quality Standard is maintained. 
delays by selecting science apparatus backed by 32 years of continu- 
ous service to the leading High Schools of the country. 


l-E KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street - Cambridge Massachusetts 


Guard against laboratory 


“Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York 


Laboratory 
Equipment, 


continuously, and with common sense. The old idea 
that open windows must not he permitted in a 
building where blast ventilating systems are in 
operation has been proved entirely false. Over- 
heating is the common bugbear and immense im- 
provements could be effected by actually holding 
the temperature in rooms at 68 to 70 degrees. Mr. 
Schmidt described the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of unit ventilation and window ven- 
tilation. 

Mr. Walter D. Cocking, director of curriculum, 
books, and supplies at St. Louis, Mo., discussed 
the functions of the business manager and his rela- 
tions to the superintendent and the educational 
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ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS AT THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, FPA.—MAY 18, 1927. 


and supervisory executives. He argued that the 
only reason for the existence of the business de- 
partment is to insure adequate educational service 
for the pupils. Both the educational and the busi- 
ness executives of the schools must carry on their 
work in perfect cooperation, each acting within its 
own sphere and supplementing the other. The edu- 
cational department must initiate and determine 
the educational policies; the business department 
must carry on the actual work of providing hous- 
ing and of purchasing hooks, equipment, and sup- 
plies, and distributing these. 

Mrs. Winifred A. Hart, supervisor of domestic 
science at Bridgeport, Connecticut, described in 
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children use them at home. 


hand a tool that he is fa- 
miliar with, that he has 
played with—you place him 
at ease, you gain his confi- 
dence, and irksome work 
becomes pleasant play. The 
result is the pupil learns 
quicker, the teacher’s job is 
made easier, —and when 
the monthly report card is 
sent home the parent is 
happier. 
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detail the management of the cafeterias in the high 
schools and elementary schools of Bridgeport. 

Quite interesting contrasts in methods were 
presented to the Association by Mr. Charles L. 
Barr, of St. Louis, and by Mr. C. M. Schenck, of 
Denver, who outlined the successful standards and 
practices which have been developed in their re- 
spective cities. 

A paper entitled “The Relations of the Business 
Manager to His Board and to His City,” by 
Mr. John E. Byrnes, business manager of the Chi- 
cago board of education, was presented in printed 
form, but was not read, because of the lateness of 
the hour. The paper will be found on another page 
of this issue of the ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL. 


The last paper of the afternoon was read by Mr. 
Harry D. Payne, architect of the board of education 
of Houston, Texas. The city of Houston is educa- 
tionally one of the most progressive and rapidly 
growing cities in the United States, and its busi- 
ness department has been noted for its special 
efficiency and ability. The school organization pro- 
vided by the charter of the city makes the Houston 
board of education practically autonomous and free 
from interference by city departments. There is a 
grateful lack of precedents, and the men who are 
in charge of the department have made the best 
possible use of an almost ideal situation. 


The present school-building program, which is 
based on a study made in 1924, involves a three 
million-dollar-bond issue, voted in 1925, and a four 
million-dollar-bond issue voted in 1926. The task 
of managing the planning and erection of new 
school buildings is in the hands of Mr. Payne, as 
full-time architect. He is assisted by a small 
corps of draftsmen and engineers. For the greater 
number of projects, outside architects are employed 
and these in turn engage their own structural en- 
gineers. The official school architect prepares 
sketches for each new building, based on the pro- 
gram outlined by the educational authorities and 
approved by the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education. The individual architects in 
turn make the complete plans for each building, 
and these are approved by the official architect, the 
business manager, the superintendent of schools, 
and the board of education. The sites for new 
buildings are selected by the business manager, 
and this official acts as the chief executive of the 
school department, throughout the entire progress 


CLASSROOM 


Progressive School Boards know 
that when you place in a child’s 
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ERHAPs the biggest reason for the 
wide classroom popularity of 
CrayYoLa crayons, and other Gop 
Mepat products,—is the fact that 


GOLD MEDAL 


School Necessities 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 

PERMA Pressed Crayon 

SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
ANTI-DUST 95% pure Chalk Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 
ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 


White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. } 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 


of each building project. Since 1924, three high 


schools have been erected, five junior high schools 
have been completed, and eighteen grade schools 
have been put up. Altogether, nineteen additions 
have been erected and 39 old buildings have been 
remodeled and repaired. A total of 20,000 children 
have been given accommodations. 

On Thursday evening the Association met in three 
round tables. Mr. James Storer of Buffalo, N.-Y., 
led in the discussion of problems of secretaries of 
boards of education in cities. Mr. J. D. Cassell 
conducted an animated round table on the problems 
of constructing buildings and heating and ventila- 
tion. Mr. E. M. Brown of St. Louis, led an 
exchange of experience in the management of 
cafeterias. 

It is impossible to report any of these round 
tables with any degree of accuracy or completeness. 
It is sufficient simply to say that information 
about local practices, successful forms of organi- 
zation, economical building materials, ete., came 
thick and fast. Not the least value of the round 
tables lies in the frank presentation of failures in 
administrative devices and methods, the use of 
building materials and forms of construction, in 
accounting, etc. Expressions were freely given on 
all matters which no secretary would care to put 
in print, or even to communicate through private 
correspondence. 

The Friday Session 

The Association devoted its entire attention to 
official business on Friday morning. Mr. J. D. 
Cassell, in reporting for the Committee on Hous- 
ing, recommended that the committee be relieved 
of the task of preparing standards which its mem- 
bers consider impractical and inexpedient. A gen- 
eral discussion of the report led to expressions 
commending the committee for its valuable services. 
It was finally agreed that the committee should 
be continued, enlarged, and encouraged to extend 
the scope of its studies and findings. 

Mr. J. O. Adams of Delaware in presenting the 
report of the Committee on Uniform State Account- 
ing and Cost Finding showed that his committee 
has been busily engaged in presenting the necessity 
of uniform accounting to the chief executives of the 
several states. The weight of state laws and local 
precedents is such that it will require many years 
of consistent effort to secure the necessary legis- 
lation in the various states, to permit of the adop- 
tion of the approved, standard accounting. 


FAVORITES 


Of course, when you are ordering 
your supplies for the Fall Term, 
you will include Crayora. But 
don’t forget that CrRayoLa is just 
one of the items in the Gotp MeEpDaL 
line. You will need chalk — white 
and colored; you will need water 
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When You Give Children Something to Work With in School 
Give Them Something They Play With at Home. 
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color paints—and possibly 
pastel crayons. You can get 
them all with the familiar 
Gotp Mepat seal — the 
seal that stands for sterling 
quality — preeminent lead- 
ership. 

Your jobber has Gop 
Mepat products; or write 
us for our new catalog il- 
lustrated in full color. 
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The Committee on Resolutions expressed the re- 
grets of the Association over the death of E. L. 
McCune of Ohio and Ralph M. Bowman of New 
Jersey. The resolutions further directed the secre- 
tary to prepare a statement of the accomplishments 
and purposes of the Association for distribution to 
interested persons. The committee coincided with 
the recommendation of President Wynkoop for the 
appointment of a Research Committee of five mem- 
bers, whose duties are to be determined by the 
executive committee. The committee further ex- 
pressed the hearty thanks of the Association for the 
hospitality of the Philadelphia school authorities. 

The committee on nominations presented the fol- 
lowing slate of officers who were unanimously 
elected : 

President—Mr. H. L. Mills, Business Manager of 
the Board of Education, Houston, Texas. 

Vice-President—Mr. George King, Clerk of the 
School Board, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary—Mr. John S. Mount, Inspector of 
School Accounts, State Department, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry W. Huston, Auditor of 
the State Department, Trenton, N. J. 

Memb John 
B. Wynkoop, Business Manager of the Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

—Harley N. Rohm was elected superintendent at 
Cambridge, Ill. 

—Supt. J. E. Sprinkle of MeCutchenville, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent at Kings Mills, 
Ohio. 

—G. B. Ferrell of Dysart, lowa, was elected su- 
perintendent at Oelwein, Iowa. 

—tThe school board at La Farge, Wis., appointed 
C. J. Krumm as superintendent. 

—Maro S. Brooks, superintendent of the Medford, 
Mass., school, has been suspended from office. 

—R. J. Hill was reelected superintendent of the 
Leland, Washington, schools. At Granger, Wash- 
ington, W. J. Harmon was reelected superintendent. 

—Supt. C. C. Chalker of Sparta, Ga., has been 
reelected as head of the schools for another year. 


—Supt. Homer Weeks of Ringling, Okla., has been 
reelected for the next year. 
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. the result of constant research and 
development .. . finds expression in 
PETERSON PRODUCTS, nationally- 
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The DU ART Line 
marks a decided step 
forward in Home 
Economics Equip- 
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We shall be pleased 
to answer promptly 
with detailed infor- 
mation, your inquiry 
concerning our 


CLEANLINESS, NEW, COM- 
GREAT DURA- PLETE, DU ART 
BILITY and BEAU- LINE. 
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Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
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Laboratory Furniture 


LYade in Manitowoc 





Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 

ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 

requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 

is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 

quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 
experience of its entire organization. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and Manual Training. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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A very practical desk, 
accommodating 4 stu- 
dents atone time. 69 
inches long, 41 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, 
body is of selected 
oak, golden finish. 
Birch top made acid 
resisting by the Ebon- 
acid chemical treat- 
ment. 
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NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


CHECK ON SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

“A speaker at the conference of school superin- 
tendents in Bridgewater this week declared that no- 
body should have authority to question the details 
of the school budgets. His point was that school 
committees understand the requirements of the 
school system and should be given free hand to pro- 
vide for its requirements. He assumes that finance 
commissions, mayors or boards of aldermen are not 
so well qualified to appreciate the budget presented 
by the school boards as are the members of those 
boards, and consequently should be given no power 
to alter the estimates for school purposes submitted 
by the school committees.” 

So reports the Fall River, Mass., Herald, and 
then adds: “Whether such a doctrine will have the 
endorsement of taxpayers generally is open to dis- 
cussion. Here in Massachusetts the authority of 
school boards in their own departments is made so 
broad that an attempt to dictate any detail about 
school appropriations would likely fare badly with 
a school committee determined to carry out its own 
ideas. Whether or not the statutes give a free hand 
to the school authorities in the matter of expendi- 
tures, such a condition presumes that school com- 
mittees will transact their affairs in a businesslike 
way, will have constant and sympathetic regard for 
cities’ financial position at the moment and _ pre- 
pare their budgets with due regard for that as 
well as their own convictions about what would be 
good to provide in the school system. 

“Experience has not shown this always to be the 
case. Examples of business judgment that would 
discredit the primary commercial class have been 
known. There have been instances when the adop- 
tion of educational experiments have plunged com- 
munities into outlay that has proved a serious 
handicap upon other necessary municipal activities. 
There have been additions to the functions of the 
school system, which may be good enough in them- 
selves, but which neither ‘belong to the school sys- 
tem nor deserve a place in the budget when money 
is scarce. 


“The principle of allowing independent action in 
financial matters pertaining to the schools rests 
upon the fact that school committees are elected by 
popular vote. They have as direct a mandate from 
the people as have the mayors or boards of alder- 
men. It is argued that judgment concerning school 
expenditures should only be passed by the voters in 
their choice of school-board members. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, responsibility for extravagance in 
the school administration is so much divided that 
it is extremely hard for the voters to get at. But 
if the doctrine’ preached before the school superin- 
tendents at Bridgewater is accepted, the remedy 
for overladen school budgets and questionable 
school enterprises must lie exclusively in the hands 
of the people who elect the school boards.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Lima, Ohio. The board of education has adver- 
tised for bids for 1,800 tons of coal. The total 
tonnage used this vear will be 2,737, as compared 
to 3,700 tons in 1925-26. 

—Bellaire, Ohio. Dresses for the girl graduate 
may not exceed eight dollars for workmanship and 
material, under a rule of the board of education. 
The home-economies department has cooperated 
with the mothers of pupils in keeping down the 
commencement costs. 

—New Castle, Pa. The school board has _ re- 
ceived bids for the annual supply of pencils, paper. 
ink, and other items needed in the schools next 
year. 

Buying supplies for the schools is a large task. 
The total of the supply specification list looks like 
the inventory of a stationery house and the bidders 
number practically all the local supply companies. 
Over 400 gross pencils are used, as well as 80 
dozen erasers. The paper reaches 7.603 reams, 
while 600 dozen composition hooks, 36.000 tablets. 
and 2;000 sheets of carbon paper are used. Of chalk 
there will be 280 boxes. Other items are 8 gross of 
penholders, 275 gallons of ink powder, and 400 
gross of pen points. 

—Illegal selection of school architects for the 
next school year has been made by the Detroit, 
Mich., board of education, according to Dr. J. S. 
Hall, a member of the board. Dr. Hall claims that 
the ten architects who are to do work involving 
approximately $4,000,000 were chosen through 
favoritism rather than according to ability, and 
that the selection was made at an illegal meeting. 


-Plattsmouth, Nebr. Mr. S. 8. Davis has retired 
as president of the board of education after long 
and faithful service. During Mr. Davis’ term, the 
operating costs of the school have been reduced 
and the school-bond funds have been so invested 
that they produce a return of five to six per cent 
and add some $1,200 each year to be applied to 
the bonds outstanding. This amount grows each 
year until the savings and interest enable the rais- 
ing of the amount of the bonds several years before 
maturity. 

—The school directors of Lineoln county, Wash- 
ington, some fifty in number, met at Davenport 
and elected A. E. Pugh of Peach, as_ president, 
Henry Mahrt of Reardon, as vice-president, and 
Mrs. Harvy Nelson as secretary. Carl W. Morgan, 
county superintendent, was authorized to name 
delegates to the state school-board convention. The 
speakers were L. D. Burrus of Olympia, and Su- 
perintendent Morgan. 

—A public meeting held at Medford, Mass., has 
asked eight of the ten members of the school ecom- 
mittee to resign and demands the reinstatement of 
Miss Mary P. Titcomb, a teacher who was dis- 
charged ten years ago. 

When Charles J. Lundberg, the new president 
of the Rockford, Illinois, board of education, as- 
sumed the chair he said: “Board meetings should 
be brief and confined to transaction of business. 
Unnecessary discussion will be avoided at the meet- 
ings of the full board.” 

R. W. Clark, member of the Huron, 8S. Dak., 
board of education, in a public address to taxpay- 
ers recently stated: “I am more afraid of hastily 
called meetings of the board of education than I 
am of publie opinion.” 

The school board of Russell (near Ironton), 
Ohio, is in a deadlock over the selection of a 
superintendent. B. F. Kidwell, the present super- 
intendent, is supported by three members and 
opposed by three members. 

“The school board is transacting business 
darkly,” said a big newspaper headline when the 
school board of Waltham, Mass., went into execu- 
tive session. The appointment of principals, super- 
visors, and teachers and the fixing of salaries was 
the business of the evening. 

—School trustees in Greenville county, 8S. C., 300 
in number, are organized and hold meetings regu- 
larly. Programs are carefully prepared and_ the 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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One Thousand Fifty One 
UNDERWOODS 


Purchased by the 
Los Angeles Board 


of Education 











Largest Typewriter Order Ever Placed 


for Instruction Purposes 
; In placing this record-breaking order for Underwood Typewriters, the Los 
. a Angeles School Board paid striking tribute to the superiority of the 


: Underwood for use in teaching typewriting. 


School executives realize more and more that the selection of the right training 
\- equipment has a very definite bearing on students’ progress in typewriting. 


| 
;- From its introduction the Underwood became the “Machine of Experts.” 
Its responsive touch, its smooth, perfectly timed action give a speed and 
accuracy beyond the needs of even the World's fastest typists. 


t- UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING ~~ NEW YORK CITY 


“Branches in all ‘Principal Cities 


More Underwoods are used for teaching typewriting 
Ahan atl other makes combined 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

performance of duties of trustees and the best 
methods of administering school affairs are dis- 
cussed. Effective work has been done and helpful 
policies have been formulated. 

—Supt. William McAndrew’s recommendation for 
a teacher’s dismissal early in June brought the 
first open clash between the Dever appointees of 
the Chicago board of education and the Coath fac- 
tion. As a result, President J. L. Coath and his 
faction voted down a resolution by Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt to overrule the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the teacher be retained. The anti-Coath 
group also opposed the proposal of Mayor Thomp- 
son to wipe out the school-building fund and con- 
struct schools on borrowed money, the president’s 
new policy of abolishing bureaus in the business 
department, and the attitude of the board in de- 
siring to send the superintendent to the city council 
committee to be questioned. 

—The board of education of Dallas, Texas, will 


set aside $12,500 a year for the next two years . 


in order to raise an insurance sinking fund of 
$100,000. Each year for the last five years the 
board has placed $15,000 in this fund which is to 
be used to underwrite fire insurance for fireproof 
buildings in the school system. 

—Nashville, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget amounting to $1,019,427. Of this 
amount, approximately $610,000 has been collected 
from the county up to May 1 of this year. The 
largest single item, which makes up three-fourths of 
the budget, is that of payrolls, which amounts to 
$835,577. 

—Erie, Pa. The school board has received bids 
on 10,500 tons of soft coal, which is an increase 
of 500 tons over last year. Two-thirds of the 
amount will be delivered in July and August, and 
one-third during the winter. 

—Beaver Dam, Wis. The board has purchased 
350 tons of soft coal for the high school, and one 
car load of mine-run Pocahontas for each of the 
grade schools. The prices ranged from $6.12 to 
$6.95. 

—Lowell, Mass. Mayor Corbett has proposed an 
unpaid schoolhousing commission to study the 
housing conditions of the schools and to prepare a 
definite program of construction. The mayor has 
completed a tour of inspection of the various 
schools to become more fully acquainted with the 
present conditions. 


—Oklahoma City, Okla. Free textbooks will be 
eliminated next year, according to Supt. J. R. 
Barton. Books furnished by the state three years 
ago have been worn out and only a small portion 
of them are suitable for use next year. All suit- 
able books will be issued for use in the schools 
where they are used. 

—By a vote of 14 to 11, the Wisconsin state 
senate has sent to engrossment the bill to permit 
the city of Superior to elect new members of the 
school board. Senator Smith, of Milwaukee, who 
opposed the bill, was absent, and a motion to delay 
action until Mr. Smith arrived, failed to pass. 

—Suit has been brought against five members of 
the school board of Andover, IIl., charging them 
with illegal payment of money for expenses and for 
legal services in resisting suits against the board, 
including an injunction suit to prevent the con- 
struction of a high school. The money alleged to 
have been spent illegally includes payment for 
architects’ fees, drilling, printing, and compensa- 
tion of board members. 

—An injunction suit has been brought in the 
Cireuit court of Cook county, IIll., to prevent the 
construction of a high school at Palatine. In the 
suit the school board is charged with exceeding the 
legal limit of debt in the bond issue for the school. 

—The Appellate court of California has upheld 
a decision of the Superior court in affirming a rul- 
ing that the school board of Manteca acted within 
its right in the selection of a school site. The court 
held that the trustees had in all respects proceeded 
in accordance with the law and dismissed the claim 
of C. W. Bingham who had brought the action 
against the board. The action arose after the trus- 
tees had selected a site for the proposed building, 
for which a bond issue of $60.000 had been voted. 

—Rockford, Ill. A group of ministers has asked 
the local board of education to eliminate social 
dancing in the schools. The members of the board 
have a strong leaning toward supervised dancing. 

—TIronton, Ohio. Alfred Mann, Frank Mann, C. 
W. Chatfield, and George B. Elkins, members of 
the South Point Delta High School board of educa- 
tion, and James E. Dickerson, school clerk, have 
been exonerated of charges of misappropriation of 
funds, and illegal acts in conducting the business 
of the board of education, in a recent decision given 
by the court at Gallipolis. 

—The Goshen township board of education near 
Kenton, Ohio, has consolidated seven rural schools 


in two centrally located buildings. As a result, 
three instructors have been eliminated and the work 
has increased in efficiency. In working out the plan 
no bond issue was required. Pupils are trans- 
ported to the centrally located schools. 


—Suit was begun in May in the circuit court at 
Superior, Wis., to remove Rev. W. F. Hood from 
membership on the local board of education which 
dismissed Miss Lulu Dickinson from the high-school 
faculty. The action was the second suit begun 
against the members of the school board. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
recently adopted a report of a special committee 
asking that class rings and pins and commence- 
ment invitations for graduation be eliminated and 
that bouquets be limited to $1.50 each. It was 
voted to leave the responsibility of checking ex- 
penditures with the parents. 

—Mrs. Marion McGee Neville has brought suit 
against the school board of Lima, Ohio. Mrs. 
Neville charges that she was wrongfully dismissed 
and asks $600 in damages. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of education has pur- 
chased forty thousand dollars’ worth of fuel, sup- 
plies, and mechanical equipment for the schools for 
the coming year. 

—Boston, Mass. A study of school planning, 
prepared by Louis J. Fish, assistant in educational 
research, and John C. Brodhead, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, has been completed and issued 
in printed form. The work is in the form of a 
pamphlet and presents many interesting facts con- 
cerning future buildings, the present needs of cer- 
tain districts, and the effects of shifting popula- 
tion on schools. The conclusions drawn are the 
result of a study of the population figures for each 
district, their gains or losses, and a consideration 
of the buildings already in use. In many cases, 
additions to the buildings now in use will be suffi- 
cient, while in other cases, the erection of new high 
schools will allow the use of the present ones for 
intermediate schools. 


—The board of education of Jackson, Michigan, 
has let a contract calling for the delivery of 5,000 
tons of coal to the various school buildings. Under 
the contract, Pocahontas coal was purchased at & 
price of $7.75 per ton; West Virginia lump at 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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These methods include charts 
prepared by Mr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Instructor in Typewriting | 
at Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh. The Letter Combination 
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Error Chart upon an analysis of 
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KERAMIC KILNS 


also a DFC product, 
are recommended to 
preserve the work of 
the student. Write 
for Bulletin 360. 
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Like the tin cup and the roller towel, modeling 
clay that has been made permanently plastic so 
that it may be used again and again by students 


FORMART—a true modeling clay—is a qual- 
ity product used in higher classrooms for form- 
ing permanent works of art similar to the group 
shown which was executed by a student of the 
Manual Training High School, Denver, Colorado. 


Yet, so reasonable is its cost, kindergarten and 
primary classes have available in FORMART— 
a true modeling clay—that can be economically 
used by giving each child his own piece of clay 
untouched by other hands. 


FORMART comes in 25, 100, 300 and 500 
pound metal drums ready for use. Write 
tor our Modeling Clay Bulletin. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Colorado 





EL PASO NEW YORK CITY 





(Continued from Page 122). 
$5.40; steam lump at $5.35; nut, pea and slack at 
$4.85. 

—City and school officials of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have begun a study of the Pulver bill, which 
recently passed the state senate and which gives 
members of the state tax department authority to 
investigate municipal budgets and to make recom- 
mendations. The bill requires boards of education 
and city commissioners to file their budgets with 
the city clerk sixty days prior to their adoption 
and also requires publication of the budgets in a 
daily newspaper. 

—Charging that school policies have been for- 
mulated secretly and without the full action of the 
school board, W. L. Mounts, president of the com- 
munity high-school district board at Carlinville, 
Tll., has resigned. Mr. Mounts was instrumental 
in establishing the district and had worked ener- 
getically in promoting the completion of its func- 
tions. . 

—St. Louis, Mo. Plans have been formulated for 
retaining the citizens’ school-board committee as a 
permanent body for the purpose of increasing the 
publie’s knowledge of the school organization and 
curriculum. The committee was active in the last 
two elections of members of the board. In thie 
future, the committee will undertake a continuous 
program of “selling” the schools to the people. 

—Lynn, Mass. Steps have been taken toward 
putting into effect the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of experts who made a survey of the school 
system. Mr. Ernest Stephens, assistant superin- 
tendent and secretary of the school board, was 
elected to one of the new offices created under the 
recommendation of the survey committee, that of 
assistant in charge of secondary education. Other 
officers to be appointed are an assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business affairs; an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of eiementary schools; a direc- 
tor of health and physical training; a director of 
research; a psychologist; a director of census and 
attendance; an elementary supervisor, and two 
home-visiting teachers. 

—Seattle, Wash. The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Ferris & Hardgrove, Seattle brokers, and the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, were the 
successful bidders for the $750,000 bonds of the 
Seattle schools, which were voted at the March 
election. 


_—The school board of Elgin, Ill., has reaffirmed a 

rule prohibiting dances by student organizations, 
with the exception of the alumni dance and the 
regular dancing sessions sponsored by the student 
council each month. The school officials hold that 
the meeting of student groups have become more a 
proposition of informal dances than of business 
organization and procedure. 

—Westmont, Ill. The school board has created 
the office of school buildings and grounds. The de- 
partment will direct the expenditure of money for 
the benefit of the school. 

—FEast Orange, N. J. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. C. J. Scott. 
providing that the summer term shall begin July 5 
and close August 12. The following are the pupils 
who are eligible to attend summer school: 

Pupils who failed to do satisfactory work in one 
or two subjects, but did not fail so completely as to 
preclude making up their deficiencies in the six 
weeks of summer school; students who are able to 
skip a grade if a brief study is made of the essen- 
tials of the major subjects of the intervening grade, 
and pupils who have not actually failed, but who 


ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


One of the main questions on which parents 
and teachers should agree is that of discipline. 
Today most parents are at variance with any 
form of punishment either mild or severe at 
school. In such cases children become unruly 
and are a detriment to the school. So many chil- 
dren are allowed to grow to maturity without 
realizing that they are members of a great co- 
operative organization, nor are they taught to 
appreciate the laws of this organization. When 
a law runs counter to their personal pleasure, 
they refuse to obey. This would not be true if 
every child were made to understand that obedi- 
ence was his first duty. Prompt, implicit obedi- 
ence should be a matter of habit. If this habit 
cannot be developed properly without the use 
of the strap, then by all means use the strap. 
It is not always the severity of the penalty but 
the unvarying certainty of its enforcement that 
makes it effective—Eloise Thomas, Principal, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


need to strengthen their work to assure them of 
success next year. 

—Macon, Ga. The board of education has been 
given a $10,000 increase in the annual appropria- 
tion to cover the salaries of ten additional teachers 
and an increased enrollment of 350 students. With 
the increase, the annual appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the schools totals $410,249. 

—The board of education of Millville, N. J., has 
won its suit which arose because of a dispute over 
the delay in the construction of a new high school. 
The court decided that the city authorities of Mill- 
ville may not interfere with the operations of the 
school board and that the board may pay the con- 
tractors who built the school. The contractors, in 
defending their case, held that the delay was un- 
avoidable. The action was begun following the 
completion of the building and had been in the 
courts for more than two years. 

—Plant City, Fla. <A friendly suit has been be- 
gun in the U. 8S. District Court to determine the 
proper, settlement of claims of numerous building: 
supply dealers connected with the building of two 
schools. A temporary injunction has been asked 
to restrain the board of education from disposing 
of a balance of $14,904 alleged to be due on the 
contract for two school buildings. 

—From Vero Beach, Florida, comes the informa- 
tion that the first election ever held in Indian River 
county resulted in choosing a school board in every 
district. Every district in the county voted for 4 
ten-mill levy for school purposes. This will entitle 
Indian River county to a share of the $400,000 fund 
recently appropriated for the schools in the counties 
throughout the state that voted their full levy for 
school support. The following were elected in the 
various districts: Sarah W. Rose. Charles Sembler 
and L. Ashburner, Sebastian and Roseland; Franke 
I. Hale, Jesse Dixon and L. A. Sloan, Fellsmere; 
Dora M. Smith, Vernon Michael and George Sears, 
Wabhasso; S. R. Hamilton. M. B. Mathis and C. A. 
Lightsy, Winter Beach; Walter S, Buckingham, Paul 
Luther and James Kugler, Vero Beach; Albert 
Helseth, Oswald Helseth and Elias Helseth or A. T- 
Hjorsvick, Oslo. 

—The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
decreed that the maximum salaries paid male 
teachers shall remain at $3,500. A demand for 
$4.000 had been made. “It is time to stop discus 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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Longer-Lived Blackboards 
with Hygieia Dustless Chalk 


LASSROOM conditions are improved when 
chalk dust is minimized. ‘“Hygieia” is 
Dustless, for the particles fall into the chalk 
trough below and Do Not float in the air. 

Clean classrooms make for healthful teaching. 
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Moreover, blackboards should be protected from in- 
jurious deposits. Many dustless chalks contain soap or 
borax. This forms a greasy deposit in the pores of the 
blackboard and soon changes the color from clear black 

te } to a dirty gray. This greasy deposit defies the most 
sia 4] 3 am nd. on whack energetic of rubbers and scrubbers and permanently in- 
the jures the board. “Hygieia” is not only free from 


a Eee Cae MTG grease but contains no scratchy grit or clay. Jt Is The 
. nt a aT Fee Fs | Purest, Finest Chalk Obtainable. 


osing The result of our long and varied experience in problems of  - 
2 y eee , blackboard maintenance is yours for the asking. May wehelp . 


you with your particular problems? 
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Write for catalog and quotations. 


mi THE Ameren (f) GRAYON COMPANY 


mere; HOME OFFICE Sy 420 HAYES AVE. 
Sears, AND FACTORIES "Old Fai or SANDUSKY: OHIO 
C. &. NEW YORK - DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 
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A —LWAYS aan That’s 
the feature that 
makes a Sani Products 
installation so satisfac- 
ory for you. Ten years 
from now it will look as 
bright and attractive as 
the day it was installed. 
Send for our catalog of 
complete cafeteria and 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20 Sani Bldg. - North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling organization for Marietta M. fa. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Make Your 
Specifications 





Two Towels 
Dispensed 
Instead of One. 


For Greatest Economy 


Include 


This New Type Towel 


This year, definitely and unwarranted towel waste in yeur 
schools. When you specify paper towels, include this 
proven idea in better, lower cost service—the “double 
sheet” towel of genuine all-kraft material now used by 
more than 300 school systems throughout the country. 


Dubltowls provide savings that far outweigh their rea- 
sonable first cost. Smaller in size, they fit the hand— 
no wasted edges. The double feature prevents the care- 
less user from wasting. One Dubltowl wipes both hands 


‘dry. No second helping needed. Fewer Dubltowls are 


used, costs decrease to the minimum all along the line 
—less janitor service, neater washrooms, cabinets empty 
half as often. And used Dubltowls, baled and sold as 
waste, bring a far higher price than other paper towels. 


Dubltowls are soft, strong, instantly absorbent, and lint- 


less. Made from 100% kraft material. Dispensed—in 


pairs 





cabinet illustrated above or in 


your own standard size equipment. 


Dubltowl 
Specifications 
Paper — unbleached, 
all-kraft stock, free 
from caustics and 
chemicals. Size of 
sheet—1034x10 inch- 
es. Packed 150 Dudl- 
towls (300 sheets) to 
the carton. 25 cartons 
to the case. Folded 
double to dispense in 

pairs. 





Prove the Facts 
by Trial 

A distributor located near you 
will show you the advantage 
of equipping your schools with 
Dubltowls. Give them a trial 
in one or two schools and 
check their economy. Get the 
proof that Dubltowls stop 
towel waste! 
Request on your letterhead 
will bring a’Bay West Wash- 
Up Kit—a novel combination 
of Dubltowls and soap sheets. 
Fits the door pocket of your 
auto. 





Write for samples, prices, and name of nearest jobber. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


_£8=DUBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY~-YOU TRY IT 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





(Concluded from Page 124) 
sion of the salary schedule,” said Supt. Randall J. 


Condon. “Within the next two days 1 will expect 
to receive from every teacher an individual com- 
munication expressing their views relative to 
whether or not they desire to continue as teachers 
at the salary decided upon in the new schedule. 
Those who are not willing to give their best efforts 
to the schools will not be given contracts for next 
year. The board of education does not want and 
will not have discontent in the teaching staff of 
the schools.” 

—The board of education of Cambridge, Mass., 
was considerably disturbed when Mrs. Cornelia J. 
Cannon, president of a local school association, 
charged that the services of 29 teachers could be 
dispensed with without impairing the efliciency of 
the school system. The board challenged Mrs. 
Cannon to prove her charges. The latter failed to 
make reply. 

—The Port Huron, Mich., board of education is 
deadlocked over the election of a member of the 
school board to succeed the late Mr. John L. Black. 
Dr. John J. Moffett nominated Roy J. Richards and 
Mrs. Jennie B. Pilkey nominated Dr. W. H. Morris. 
Each of the candidates received three votes. 

—The board of education of Hancock, Michigan, 
recently served as host to the school boards and the 
superintendents of Houghton County. The dinner 
was presided over by W. F. Miller, secretary of the 
Portage township board. Prof. H. D. Lee of the 
Northern State Normal School at Marquette was 
the principal speaker. Members of the various 
boards and several of the superintendents gave 
short talks which were very interesting. The 
speakers included: Mrs. Cora A. Jeffers, principal 
of the Adams township high school; G. W. Bemer, 
superintendent of the Lake Linden schools; E. A. 
Hamar, of Chassell, and M. M. Morrison, secretary 
of the Calumet school board. 

About 65 school officials attended the banquet. 

—Mr. Charles J. Lundberg has been elected as 
president of the board of education at Rockford, 
Ill., to sueceed John A. Alden. 

—The school board of Pentwater, Mich., has 
elected Mr. L. C. Harwood as secretary, to succeed 
the late A. H. Wayte. 

—Saginaw, Mich. The rules of the school board 
have been revised to provide for the transaction of 
business by standing committees rather than by a 
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Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


DUCED. 


committee of the whole. The change goes into 
effect in July with the reorganization of the board. 

—Prof. George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have been employed by the school board of West- 
field, Mass., to make a survey of the high school. 

—Elsberry, Mo. The board of education has 
ordered a reduction in the tax rate from $1.10 to 
85 cents on each one hundred dollars’ valuation. 

—Judge Cardoza of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals has challenged the right of the Free Think- 
ers’ Society to appeal to the highest court against 
the ruling permitting children to be excused from 
classes for religious instruction. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court had previously ruled 
that pupils might be permitted to absent them- 
selves from school for the purpose. The action was 
brought by Joseph Lewis, as president of the 
Society to restrain Dr. Frank P. Graves, state com- 
missioner of education, from permitting children to 
leave the schools for religious instruction. 

—An all-day conference of school boards of 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts, was held May 12 
at the Bridgewater Normal School under the direc- 
tion of the state education department. Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, state commissioner of education, gave 
a talk on the subject, “Responsibilities in School 
Administration.” Other speakers were Frank W. 
Wright, director of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, who spoke on “Teachers’ Salaries”; Dr. 
Frederica Moore, who discussed “The Health of the 
School Child”; and Arthur B. Lord, who talked on 


the subject, “The Annual Budget.” 


—Beginning with September, the Montclair 
Normal School at Montclair, New Jersey, will main- 
tain two classes for the training of teachers in high 
schools. In establishing a new four-year course for 
the training of high-school teachers, the state board 
of education has adopted a policy to discontinue the 
course for elementary teachers as soon as adequate 
facilities for training these teachers can be fur- 
nished elsewhere. 


—The Circuit Court at Lansing, Mich., has given 
a decision holding that the state law of 1925 gov- 
erning the distribution of primary funds is uncon- 
stitutional. The decision upholds the claims of the 
Detroit board of education that the present system 
of distributing school moneys is illegal. The De- 


troit board had brought suit against O. B. Fuller. 
auditor general, 


and Thomas FE. Johnson, then 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


superintendent of public instruction. Several small 
boards in various communities also entered the suit 
as cross defendants, claiming that under an even 
distribution of funds, on a basis of school attend- 
ance, they could not afford a school system equal 
to that maintained in larger and more wealthy com- 
munities. 

The state law of 1925 provided for the distribu- 
tion among small schools of five per cent of the 
primary school fund at the expense of the larger 
communities, notably Wayne. 


—Akron, Ohio. The board of education has re- 
cently refused to pay increases of $100 a year 
which had been granted annually to 550 teachers 
since 1921. It is expected that Akron will lose 
many good teachers. 


—Beverly, Mass. The school board has closed 
the South School, transferred the pupils to the 
Edwards School, and turned the building back to 
the city. The change will effect a saving of $4,000 
a year in salaries. 


Under the plan, visiting teachers will have charge 
of the problem and backward children. They will 
go into the children’s homes to interview the par- 
ents and view conditions and environment. These 
teachers often give advice and help that result in a 
proper parental attitude and an improvement in 
the children. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to approve a report of the committee on 
1ules governing leaves of absence of teachers. The 
report asks that the rules relating to sick leaves 
of teachers be amended to provide that principals 
or teachers in service more than three years may 
request an examination by a physician appointed 
by the school board. Upon his recommendation to 
the superintendent and the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation to the appointment committee, they 
may be granted a leave of absence to the end of 
the semester, or of the school year as may be 
necessary. 

The number of days for which allowance at half 
pay may be granted is determined by multiplying 
the number of years in the service by ten, and 
subtracting the number of days for which half pay 
has been granted. 

Any principal or teacher returning from sick 
leave must present a certificate from a physician 
appointed by the school board before reassignment 
by the superintendent. 
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All Doors 


Open In One 


Operation, Or 
Any Door May 


Be Opened 
Individually 
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Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard 
l Solid Bronze Hardware 
W-6 Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 
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RULES GOVERNING SCHOOL PICNICS 

The school board of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
adopted new rules to govern school picnics. The 
rules read as follows: 

I. The superintendent of instruction may each 
year grant a holiday for a school picnic upon the 
written application of the principal, provided that 
when held, school picnics shall be primarily for the 
enjoyment of the children and not for the purpose 
of raising money. 

II. The first section of this regulation shall not 
be construed to prohibit an admission charge in- 
tended to cover the expenses incident to the picnic, 
but such permits shall not be considered as giving 
authority to the principal to sell tickets promiscu- 
ously throughout the neighborhood. 

III. When a school picnic is contemplated the 
principal shall make application, stating the time 
and place which have been chosen for the holding 
of the picnic and indicating what admission fee, 
if any, is to be charged. This application shall be 
forwarded to the superintendent of instruction for 
preliminary approval before the signatures of par- 
ents are requested. 

TV. When the superintendent’s. preliminary ap- 
proval has been secured, the principal shall obtain 
the endorsement of his application by at least 
twenty citizens who have children attending the 
school and who shall constitute a committee to co- 
operate with him in giving the picnic. This appli- 
cation must then be returned to the superintend- 
ent’s office for final approval. 

V. Wherever the parents residing in a school 
district maintain an organization in the interest 
of the school, the principal may request the co- 
operation of such organization in conducting the 
picnic, in which case the signatures of the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, will be accepted in 
lieu of the signatures of the twenty citizens referred 
to. It shall be one of the functions of such organi- 
zation to select the place at which the picnic shall 
be held. , 

VI. The citizens’ committee shall, in the re- 
quest of the principal, obligate themselves to com- 
ply with these regulations and to cooperate with 








the principal in the conduct of the picnic. They 
shall elect a treasurer, who shall be a signer of the 
agreement, and communicate his name to the super- 
intendent of instruction when the principal makes 
his request. 

VII. ‘Blank Form In-23 (one copy only), should 
be used for the principal’s application and for the 
agreement of citizens or parents. 

VIII. The principal shall be responsible for the 
preparation as well as for the conduct of the picnic. 
A pienie shall be regarded as a school day in mak- 
ing out the teacher’s payroll. Teachers are ex- 
pected to go to the pienie. Children wunaccom- 
panied by their parents shall be conducted ‘back to 
their school or homes not later than 7:00 p. m. 

The principal will be held responsible for the 
violation of the charter of the board of education 
or of any rule of the board governing the selection, 
purchase, or use of books, apparatus, and supplies. 

The fact that the superintendent’s office may have 
received a report of the principal indicating irregu- 
lar expenditures of funds will not relieve the prin- 
cipal of the responsibility referred to in this regu- 
lation. 

That not more than one school pienie dyring each 
year shall be permitted. 

The school board has also adopted rules govern- 
ing school entertainments. These read as follows: 

I. A permit for a school entertainment may be 
granted by the superintendent of instruction on the 
written application of the principal, provided such 
entertainment is to be held primarily for its educa- 
tional value and not for the raising of money. 

II. The first section of this regulation shall not 
be construed to prohibit an admission charge in- 
tended to cover the expenses incident to the enter- 
tainment, but such permits shall not be considered 
as giving authority to the principal to sell tickets 
promiscuously throughout the neighborhood. 

III. When a school entertainment is contem- 
plated the principal shall make application stating 
the time, place, and character of the proposed enter- 
tainment and indicating what admission fee, if any, 
is to be charged. This application shall be for- 
warded to the superintendent of instruction for pre- 
liminary approval before the signatures of parents 
are requested. 

IV. When the superintendent’s preliminary ap- 
proval has been secured, the principal shall obtain 
the endorsement of his application by at least 
twenty eitizens who have children attending the 
school and who shall constitute a committee to co- 





operate with him in giving the entertainment. This 
application must then be returned to the superin- 
tendent’s office for final approval. 

V. Wherever the parents residing in a_ school 
district maintain an organization in the interest 
of the school, the principal may request the co- 
operation of such organization in conducting the 
entertainment, in which case the signatures of the 
president, secretary, and treasurer will be accepted 
in lieu of the signatures of the twenty citizens 
referred to. 

VI. The citizens’ committee shall, on the re- 
quest of the principal, obligate themselves to comply 
with the regulations and to cooperate with the 
principal in the conduct of the entertainment. 
They shall elect a treasurer, who shall be a signer 
of the agreement, and communicate his name to 
the superintendent of instruction when the prin- 
cipal makes his request. 

VII. A blank form as indicated shall be used 
for the principal’s application and for the agree- 
ment of citizens or parents. 

VIII. The preparation of the program is en- 
tirely in the hands of the principal, and he shall be 
responsible for the preparation as well as the con- 
duct of the entertainment. He shall see that the 
program in every way furthers the educational ob- 
jective of the entertainment. It will not be proper 
for him to invite parties to cooperate in such an 
entertainment for a money consideration or for a 
share of the receipts. 

The principal shall be held responsible for the 
violation of the charter of the board or of any 
rules of the board governing the selection, purchase, 
or use of the books, apparatus, and supplies. The 
fact that the superintendent's office may have re- 
ceived a report of the principal indicating irregu- 
lar expenditures of funds will not relieve the prin- 
cipal of the responsibility. 


RULES FOR THE PLAYGROUNDS 

—Supt. William J. O'Shea of New York City, 
has asked that principals require the observance of 
the following regulations governing the use of the 
playgrounds: 

1, Children over 14 years of age are not per- 
mitted to use the playgrounds. 

2. Only outdoor playgrounds, accessible from 
the street, are to be used. The use of indoor play- 
grounds or playgrounds which can only be reached 
through the building is not permitted. 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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$175.00 In Prizes! 


BEST NAME $100.00 
Second Best Name $50.00 
Third Best Name $25.00 


Open to anyone who reads the American School Board Journal 
Not necessary to be a subscriber 








WANTED: A Name for this Teacher’s Swinging Blackboard 


“A Lot of Space, in a Little Place’”’ 
HERE IT IS 
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oo ADVANTAGES OF THIS SWINGING BLACKBOARD 
11 be Lessons kept from day to day, class to strain. No light reflection. Handy to 
“the class. Lessons prepared in advance and _ the teacher—right by her desk. Special 
Lob | exposed when class is ready. No eye _ poster notices. Space saver. 
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PONCA CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
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(Concluded from Page 128) 

3. Boys and girls are not permitted, except in 
the case of specially designated schools, to use the 
sume playgrounds. 

4. In schools having athletic centers the present 
program is to be carried out until five o’clock. 
The playgrounds, however, are to be open until 6 
p.m. Principals in schools having afternoon ath- 
letic centers are requested to assist in carrying 
out the plan of the department of physical edu- 
cation of developing in these after-school athletic 
centers pupil leaders who will carry over to Satur- 
days and holidays the spirit and methods of organ- 
ization prevailing in these centers. 

5. District superintendents are requested to 
make occasional visits to the school playgrounds in 
their districts and to report to the associate super- 
intendent in charge of playgrounds the conditions 
observed therein. 

6. Principals are requested to keep in touch 
with the police station in the vicinity and with the 
patrolmen who aid in supervising the playgrounds; 
to encourage and develop such auxiliary super- 
visory support as the school and neighborhood may 
provide. Such support may include the aid of re- 
liable monitors wearing distinctive badges or other 
insignia, the aid of socially minded persons in the 
school vicinity, and the assistance of volunteers sug- 
gested and recommended by parents’ organizations 
interested in the welfare of children. 

7. Each school should develop a code of ethies 
especially applicable to playgrounds. Principals 
should inaugurate a follow-up system by which the 
incidents of the previous day may be gone over 
with the pupils for the purpose of commending 
good conduct and of remedying defects. The patrol- 
man of the section should be furnished, from time 
to time, with a list of suggestions. 

8. The superintendent of plant operation will 
issue appropriate instructions to custodians, 

It is to be hoped that the partial supervision of 
the school playgrounds by the policemen will lead 
to a friendly spirit between the children and the 
officers; and that there will be none of the too-well- 
known attitude in which the appearance of an 
officer was an almost universal signal for flight. 


Perhaps, first of all, principals should impress 
on the children the fact that the officers are their 
friends, to help them use the playgrounds happily, 
and are not spies to spoil their pleasure. The 
patrolmen might be asked to come to the school 





In Ponca City, as in Washington, D. C., or out in Denver, or in scores of 
school districts, Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains have a reputation for sani- 
tation! Patented features promote utmost drinking convenience with practical 
health-safety! The stream is never too high, never too low, thanks to automatic 
stream control. And patented two-stream projector serves as an additional safe- 
guard and convenience! Write for interesting details about this modern school 
necessity!—for replacements as well as in new construction. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking 
Fountains Exclusively 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


“Drinking Fountains 


Automatic Stream Control 
Practical Side-Stream 
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assemblies and give friendly talks to the children, 
thus setting up an entente cordial that formal con- 
tacts on the grounds cannot accomplish. 

One of the most pleasing and also commonest 
sights in New York is that of the policemen help- 
ing youngsters safely across a thoroughfare. Many 
a fleet of automobiles has been held while a patrol- 
man takes a child’s hand to help him across to 
safety. 

The majority of the policemen have children of 
their own, and therefore realize just how precious 
to their families are the boys and girls. They will 
doubtless be only too glad to lend their help in 
making the playgrounds a success. 

And a more important development might come 
about if the children become friendly with the 
policemen. For too long have parents taught their 
children to fear the officers, by threatening to call 
in a policeman in order to frighten a child into 
obedience. The moving pictures usually portray 
policemen in an unsympathetic light, with the ecrim- 
inal usually the hero suffering from misunderstand- 
ing. On the spoken stage all too often the police- 
man or detective is made a joke and a buffoon. 

In the cordial relationships that may spring up 
between the policemen and the children whom they 
are to help care for in the playgrounds there may 
come about a new attitude in the hearts and minds 
of many children toward the law. 


ADOPT RULES GOVERNING TEACHERS’ 
ABSENCES 

The board of education of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
on April 4, adopted new rules to govern absences 
of teachers on its teaching staff. The rules which 
cover all forms of absence, including personal ill- 
ness, serious illness or death in the family of the 
teacher, and weddings in the family, will go into 
effect in September, 1927. The rules are as fol- 
lows: 

Account of Personal Illness 

During the first five years of service five days 
with full pay will be allowed for personal illness. 
After five days, deduction will be substitute’s pay 
for a period to be determined by the board of edu- 
cation. 

From the end of the fifth vear of service to the 
end of the tenth year of service, ten days with full 
pay will be allowed for personal illness. After 
ten days, deduction will be substitute’s pay. 

From the end of the tenth year of service to the 
end of the twentieth year of service, twenty days 





Automatic 
Stream Control 


—thats why! 


Why is the stream always at the same height 
in a Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountain? The 
exclusive Taylor AUTOMATIC STREAM CON- 
TROL keeps the stream constant, be the pres- 
sure high or low! This means there is no 
necessity for lips to touch projector—it means 
that the water is always in the bowl, never on 
the floor. It means that Halsey Taylor is 
always safe and sanitary—the best for schools. 
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with full pay will be allowed for personal illness. 
After twenty days, deduction will be substitute’s 
pay. 

After the end of the twentieth year of service, 
as many days with full pay for personal illness will 
be allowed as the number of years the teacher has 
taught in the School System. After that number 
of days’ allowance, deduction will be substitute’s 
pay. 

In all cases of personal illness covering a period 
of more than five days, a doctor’s certificate must 
be presented to the board in order to receive credit. 


Death or Serious Illness in Immediate Family 

When death or serious illness in the immediate 
family of a teacher calls him or her away from 
schoolwork, an allowance of from one to five days 
with full pay will be made. The number of days’ 
allowance will be determined by conference with the 
superintendent of schools. 


Wedding in the Immediate Family 

In case of a teacher’s absence on account of a 
wedding in the immediate family, there will be 
deducted the substitute’s pay for a reasonable num- 
ber of days. (Immediate family defined:) Father, 
mother, sister, brother, or grandparent. 

The board of education reserves the right at any 
time to deviate from these regulations. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The New York City board of education has de- 
cided to reorganize the school-luncheon system. 
Hitherto it has been conducted on the concessionary 
basis. The school authorities will now take over 
the several cafeterias and lunchrooms conducted in 
connection with schools. It is proposed to serve 
meals at cost and in such a manner as to make the 
project self-sustaining. 


—Yakima, Wash. The school board has been 
asked to approve a recommendation that only single 
women be employed as teachers in the schools. Sick 
benefits for teachers will be discontinued for the 
coming year. 

—New York, N. Y. Under the new rules of the 
board of education, it is provided that teachers 
who have left the school system, and who seek 
reinstatement in the service, must follow the same 
examination procedure as followed in the case of 
candidates for replacement on the eligible lists. 

Under the regulations, teachers are reinstated 
in the schools by the board of superintendents, 
upon the recommendation of the board of examiners. 
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: Lipman Refrigeration 
. For Roosevelt School 
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he Two Model 75 Lipman Full-Automatic Refrigerating Machines, y . 
| cooling two 90-gallon ice cream cabinets, are installed in the cafe- For full information about the 
teria of this splendid school. The Model 75 is shown at the right. Model 75 or other Lipman 
Ps Models, fill out and mail the 
= The selection of Lipman Machines is logical on account of their coupon. You will receive, 
ier, long life, freedom from adjustments and repairs, and their very — eee 
ay low operating cost. The automatic feature saves. time and hesdion” ‘wate: ath 
thought. Their compactness permits them to be fitted in where other descriptive folders giv- 
many bulkier machines will not go. ing essential facts. 
de- 
em. All Lipmans are clean, quiet, safe, and efficient. ~ fC 
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- ENERAL FRIGERATION COMPANY 
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eS 138-194 Shirland Ave., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
- Please send me full particulars including Free Descriptive 
the literature on Lipman Refrigerating Machines. 
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Lincoln Consolidated School 


TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


HAMMONTON SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Hammonton, New 
Jersey, has adopted a salary schedule for the year 
1927-28, which provides for four groups of teachers, 
based on the amount of training, and definite in- 
creases for each year of service. Beginning with 
1926-27, teachers will advance toward the maximum 
for their group, and will receive the annual incre- 
ments until the maximum is reached. Where a 
teacher is above the maximum for her classifica- 
tion, no salary increase will be given until a year’s 
additional training has been obtained. To be 
eligible for a position in the elementary or inter- 
mediate schools, a teacher must be a graduate of 
a four-year high school and a two-year normal 
school. A teacher in the high school must be a 
graduate of a four-year normal school, college, or 
university. The schedule takes the form of a single- 
salary schedule, for it pays the same salary to all 
teachers with equal training and experience, re- 
gardless of their position in the schools. 

Under the schedule, teachers who have a _ two- 
vear normal or college training will begin at a 
minimum salary of $1,200, and will advance at the 
rate of six annual increments of $75, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,650; teachers who have a three-year 
normal or college training will begin at a minimum 
of $1,330, and will advance at the rate of seven 
annual increments of $85, up to a maximum of 
$1,925; teachers who have a four-year normal or 
college training will begin at a minimum of $1,500, 
and will advance at the rate of eight annual incre- 
ments of $100, up to a maximum of $2,300; teachers 
with five years of training, including one year of 
graduate work for the master-of-arts degree, will 
begin at a minimum of $1,700, and will advance at 
the rate of nine increments of $125, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,825. 

THE ROLLA TEACHERS’ SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

—The board of education of Rolla, Missouri, has 
adopted a salary schedule proposed by the super- 
intendent of schools. « The schedule is based on ex- 
perience in teaching and liberal increments are 
allowed yearly until the maximum is reached in 











Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


seven years. The schedule offers liberal general in 
creases for the teachers who have been long in 
service. 

Under the schedule, elementary teachers are given 
a minimum of $675 and a maximum of $855 for a 
nine-month term; high-school teachers are given a 
minimum of $1,125 and a maximum of $1,350. 
Annual increases of $45 are given to both elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers. 

The compensation of principals, administrators 
vocational teachers, and other special instructors 
is determined independently of the schedule. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Watertown, New York, 
has adopted a salary schedule, consisting of three 
elements, namely, training, experience, and merit. 
The schedule was made after a careful analysis of 
salary schedules in New York state and provides 
eight increments of $75 each for experience, two 
increments for thirty hours of additional training 
in college or normal school, and two increments for 
exceptional work. Grade teachers with less than 
two years’ training will be paid on the two-year 
normal-school schedule, provided they receive eight 
hours’ credit for approved work in summer and 
extension courses, otherwise the salary paid will 
be the same as in 1926-27. 


Under the schedule, teachers are divided into four 
groups, based on the length and character of the 
training received. Teachers with a two-year nor- 
mal training will begin with a minimum of $1,100. 
After one year they will advance to $1,175, after 
two years to $1,250, after three years to $1,325, 
after four years to $1,400, after five years to $1,475, 
after six years to $1,550, after seven years to 
$1,625, and after eight years to $1,700. 


Teachers in the three-year normal group will 
begin at a minimum of $1,250. After one year they 
will advance to $1,325, after two years to $1,400, 
after three years to $1,475, after four years to 
$1,550, after five years to $1,625, after six years 
to $1,700, after seven years to $1,775, and after 
eight years to $1,850. 

Teachers in the four-year A.B. degree group will 
begin at a minimum of $1,400. After one year they 
will adyance to $1,475, after two years to $1,550, 
after three years to $1,625. after. four years to 
$1,700, after five years to $1,775, after six years to 
$1,850, after seven years to $1,925, and after eight 
years to $2,000. 


GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


— 
ino” Tabl 
LENG Tables 
for Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 


Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Teachers in the five-vear M. A. degree group will 
begin at a minimum of $1,550. After one year they 
will advance to $1,625. after two years to $1,700, 
after three years to $1,775, after four years to 
$1.850, after five vears to $1.925, after six years to 
$2,000, after seven years to $2,075, and after eight 
vears to $2,150. 

Heads of departments will receive $200 more than 
the regular salary for 1927-28 and $300 more for 
1928-29. 

Principals of grade schools will receive the same 
salary as at present. or $1.400-$2,000 in primary 
schools, $1,650-$2.250 in intermediate schools, and 
$1.900-$2.500 in grammar schools, plus $50 extra 
for eight hours of approved summer-school work. 

The salaries of the superintendent of schools, the 
grade supervisor, the vocational director, the prin- 
cipal of the high school, the school dentist, the 
physical directors, and other employees will be de- 
termined by the board of education. 


A STUDY OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. F. P. O’Brien, director of the bureau of re- 
search of the University of Kansas, has recently 
completed. a comprehensive study of teachers’ sal- 
aries in Kansas for the year 1926-27. The data 
for the study was obtained from the directors of 
teachers and salaries were obtained from the 
county superintendent of schools. Information per- 
taining to first- and second-class school systems 
was obtained by correspondence with the superin- 
tendents of such school systems, and the facts were 
made available to all county and city superin- 
tendents in the state. 

The material was divided into four divisions: 
salaries in one-teacher schools; salaries in elemen- 
tary schools; salaries in high schools, and salaries 
of principals and superintendents. 

In the one-teacher schools, the median salary 
was $90 and the middle fifty per cent received sal- 
aries. from $82 to $100. 

In the elementary schools, the median salary in 
third-class cities was $104, and the middle fifty per 
cent received salaries of from $87 to $121; in 
second-class cities, the median salary was $128, 
and the middle fifty per cent ranged from $112 to 
$145; in first-class cities, the median salary was 
$150 and the middle fifty per cent ranged from 
$127 to $170. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Every School Needs a “Van” Cafeteria 


VERY school needs a cafeteria. Ergo, every 
6 ” ° BOVE, a “Van” Cafeteria in 
school needs a “Van” Cafeteria— because econ- the Bolton High School, 


Alexandria, La. In circle be- 


omy, dependability and lasting endurance are fun- low, kitchen of the Bolton 
e,¢ . ig ool. 
damental qualities of “Van” Equipment. Any “Van” ccameaied 
wer view, an unusually large 


user (there are thousands) will tell you why! ae see 5 Sea 
W. Va. 


Our Engineers will gladly show you how a “Van” Cafeteria 
will meet your needs. Or, if you require replacements, how 
to fill these most advantageously. There is no difference in 
cost. You can judge for yourself the difference in calibre 
between “Van” Equipment and any other. 
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CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE 
aseaeeee EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Movi ng 


An entire industry | 





Ou better . . .The FINNELL SYSTEM, 
y INC., has removed its offices 


bal, Mo., to Elkhart, Ind. 


and main factory from Hanni- 
“Only an idea” twenty years ago 


. . . today a firmly entrenched, flourishing industry! 







FINNELL _Elec- 
tric Floor Ma- 
chines—scrub and 
polish. 8 models. 





FINNELL mop 
trucks. 3 sizes. 





FINOLA 
SCOURING 
POWDER 
also ASESCO SOLVENT and 
SOLAR SOAP POWDER 






HAT greater tribute to 
the cleanliness of the 
American people than 
their swiftly-increasing 
demand for FINNELL 
Electric Floor Ma- 
chines and accessory 
equipment! 

You who guide the 
destinies of American 
schools are among the leaders in this 
movement for greater cleanliness in places 
where people work, study, and seek recre- 
ation. 


To the growing demand for FINNELL 
products, the FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., responds with splendid new facili- 
ties for greater production, faster distribu- 
tion, better service. 





Our new, enlarged quarters at Elkhart, 
Ind., have at their front door the main 
railroad highway of the United States. 
Our modern factory and offices are 
equipped to establish new records in 
American industry for excellence of man- 
ufacture, swiftness of distribution, and 
accuracy of attention to service detail. 


To those who are interested in the 
growth of “clean floor consciousness” 
among American institutions and places 
of business, and its application to their 
own floor problems, we are glad to send 
the details concerning FINNELL equip- 
ment. Please address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 67 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, inc. 


Headquarters Elkhart, Ind. 
Factories :—Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can., District offices in principal cities of 
U. S. Also Standard Bank Bidg., Ottawa, Ont., 
Can.; 114 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 
England; Kungsgatan 65, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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It Will Pay You 
To Use This 
School Cleaner 





“T knew there should be such a cleaner, 
but I never knew where to find it. 
Welcome to our city.” That’s what 
the manager of schools in a Middle 
Western City said when he saw a 
Super Service Cleaner. 

He checked off the good points before we could 
tellthem: Vastly more power thana home 
cleaner produces—large tools that fairly 
eat up the dirt — better cleaning with 
greater speed, and, best of all, a marvelous 
flexibility of operation that makes child’s 
play of what once was drudgery. 





The Super Service runs so easily on its big, 
solid rubber wheels, that it can be pulled 
along by a thread, and it obeys the hose 
without conscious effort by the operator. 


“Portable” and ‘“‘semi-portable” may be good 
names for some cleaners, but they fall far 
short of expressing the ease with which 
this one is kept on its job. 

And it concedes nothing to more expensive. 
built-in plants, because its power is prac- 
tically at the tool’s end—not in a distant 
basement, fighting friction and chokage 
from dirty lint in long lines of pipes. 

If trouble ever should come it can easily be met 
—without tearing out walls or ripping up 
floors. 

Let us tell you about the Super Service—how 
it meets conditions in both old and new 
school buildings. 


The Super Service 
Company 


820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio 


Distributors and Dealers solicited. 





| 
| 
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‘‘Don’t use steel wool or abrasive powders 
for cleaning’”’ 


say many manufacturers 
of cafeteria equipment 


Every School 

Superintendent 
should have a copy of 
this 20-page illustrated 
booklet containing inteér- 
esting information and 
formulas for saving 
money and doing better, 
quicker work on all 
school cleaning. If you 
have a cleaning problem 
in any department of 
your school or college, 
call in one of our service 
men. Out of his wide 
experience he will be 
able to offer concrete, 
money-saving sugges- 
tions that you will ap- 
preciate. 


OOD advice to follow be- 

cause these materials de- 
tract from the appearance of 
equipment and shorten its life. 
And moreover, there is no need 
for such drastic methods of 
cleaning, because Oakite, which 
contains no abrasive, grit, acid, 
soap, or harmful alkalis, will not 
injure equipment in any way, 
but instead clean it SAFELY, 
easily, quickly, and thoroughly, 
as no other material can. 


Hundreds of schools and cafe- 


terias are using Oakite for wash- 
ing dishes, glassware; for clean- 
ing serving trays, table tops, 
enamel and tile surfaces; in fact, 
using it wherever there is clean- 
ing to be done. 


Let us prove to you how eco- 
nomical and effective Oakite is 
by having our service man call; 
or, write for our 20-page booklet 
which includes money-saving 
suggestions and directions for 
all types of school cleaning. No 
obligation, of course. 





OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Balti- 
more, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, *Camden, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, 
*Davenport, *Dayton, Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Calif., *Grand Rapids, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, ‘*Jacksonville, Fla., 
*Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, 
N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., *Omaha, 
Neb., *Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, 











Ore., Providence, Reading, 


cuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, N. J., 
*Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 


(Continued from Page 132) 

In the high schools, the median salary in third- 
class cities was $157, and the middle fifty per cent 
received salaries of from $148 to $172; in second- 
class cities, the median salary was $174, and the 
middle fifty per cent received salaries of from 
$160 to $194; in first-class cities, the median sal- 
ary was $200, and the middle fifty per cent received 
salaries of from $179 to $209. 

The median salary for principals and superin- 
tendents in third-class cities is $222, and the mid- 
dle fifty per cent receive salaries ranging from $185 
to $244; principals in second-class cities have a 
median salary of $247, and the middle fifty per 
cent receive salaries ranging from $222 to $272. 

The information obtained from the study would 
seem to indicate that schools which pay better sal- 
aries have better teachers; that low-salaried teach- 
ers do not, as a rule, possess effective teaching 
ability or adequate experience, and that student 
achievement ranks lower in the schools employing 
low-salaried teachers. Low salaries usually attract 
inexperienced teachers, and teachers of mature ex- 
perience leave the small school and low salary for 
the larger school with more attractive salary sched- 
ule. Other differences between schools may be an 
influence, but certainly low salaries do not tend to 
hold good teachers. As an example, it is noted 
that 84 per cent of the teachers in smal! hig 
schools with low salaries have less than five vears’ 
teaching experience, as compared with 33 per cent 
of such limited experience in high schools where 
higher salaries prevail. 

—Portsmouth, Ohio. The school board has 
granted increases of eight and one-half per cent in 
salaries. The new salaries will mean an increase 
of $40,000 in the annual payroll. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. The sum of $5,400 has been 
taken from the salary schedule for the next year 
without reducing the salaries of the teachers. 

Under the salary schedule, a minimum salary of 
$1,000 is provided for grade teachers and a maxi- 
mum salary of $1,800. The minimum salary in the 
junior high school is $1200 for those having a nor- 
mal diploma and a maximum of $1900. The mini- 
mum for teachers with college degrees is $1300 and 
the maximum is $2300. In the senior high school, 
the minimum salary is $1500 and the maximum is 
$2300. 

Barberton, Ohio. The board of education has 
granted increases of $50 a year to each of the 123 
instructors. 


*Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syra- 
*Tulsa, Okla., Utica, 
Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


—San Jose, Calif. The city teachers, numbering 
nearly 400, have presented a petition to the schoo! 
board, asking for a revision of the salary schedule, 
providing for a net average increase of $248 and 
reaching a total of $90,000. Under the proposed 
schedule, the maximum pay for elementary teach- 
ers would be $2400; for junior-high-school teachers, 
$2640; and for senior-high-school teachers, $2820. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the adoption of a new salary 
schedule. Under the proposed schedule, there will be 
no decreases except the six per cent reduction which 
will be borne by teachers, as well as employees, 
from the superintendent down to the janitors and 
engineers. Teachers will be paid the increases to 
which they are entitled, but the flat decrease of six 
per cent will be taken into account in determining 
the salary to he paid each teacher. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a single-standard salary schedule, based on 
educational qualifications and graduated according 
to number of years of experience. The schedule 
will add approximately $55,000 to the annual pay- 
roll. 

Under the schedule, teachers having the two-year 
educational requirements will begin at a minimum 
of $1300. Teachers with an M.A. degree will ad- 
vance to the maximum of $2800 after ten years’ 
experience. 

Provisions are made for cadet-teacher classifica- 
tion, under which a teacher with the educational 
requirements may obtain experience requirements in 
two years in the Indianapolis schools under veteran- 
teacher supervision. Cadet teachers may start 
at $1000 a year. Second-year cadet salaries will be 
graded according to educational teacher rates in 
classes A, B, C, D, and E, representing training of 
two, three, four years, A.B. degree and M.A. degree. 
The minimum in A class is $1300 and maximum 
$1800; B class, $1400 to $2100; C class. $1500 to 
$2250; D class, $1600 to $2550, and E class, $1700 
to $2800. Cadet teachers in the second year will 
receive $100 less than the minimum salaries in their 
respective classifications. ; 

About sixteen positions, including supervisors, 
department heads, and members of the superin- 
tendent’s staff are not included in the schedule. 

—Dubuque, Iowa. The new rules of the hoard 
of education contain a provision for a special bonus 
for summer study. Formerly a bonus of $50 was 
given to teachers below the maximum for approved 
study in a summer school of recognized standing. 


OAKITE | 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


, Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


Under the rules, all teachers will be given the bonus 
provided they have completed summer courses, re- 
gardless of whether they have reached the maxi- 
mum. 

—Marion, Ohio. A new salary schedule has been 
adopted for 1927-28. Under the schedule, $90 has 
been added to the maximum salaries for junior- 
and senior-high-school teachers and $45 to the 
maximum for elementary teachers. The maximum 
for elementary principals has been increased by $45. 

—Trenton, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a high-school salary schedule providing for 
a graduated scale of salaries. Under the schedule, 
the av erage monthly salary for high-school teachers 
will be $133.33 for the first year, $137.50 for the 
second year, $140 for the third year, $142.50 for 
the fourth year, and $145 for the fifth year. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The salaries of teachers and 
principals in the summer schools has been reduced 
twenty per cent. This reduction, together with a 
curtailment of the sessions, has produced a saving 
of $250,000. 

—Houston, Tex.—Under a 
board of education, 


resolution of 
all teachers, principals, 
supervisors will be given the regular increases 
allowed under the old salary schedule, provided 
such increases are not in excess of the salary maxi- 
mum set by the schedule. Automatic increases in 
salary after the spring of 1927 will apply only .to 
those who have completed the minimum of one- 
half year’s service in the local schools. 

Under the rules, the increment of increase for 
transferring teachers from the elementary to the 
junior high school will be $100; from the junior 
high school to the senior high school, $100; and 
from a regular teacher to a head teacher, special 
teacher, or principal from $200 to $300. All 
teachers are required to serve a two-year probation- 
ary period when entering the system, and all incre- 
ments of increase are withheld unless the teacher’s 
work is satisfactory. 

—Rolla, Mo. The school board has adopted a 
new salary schedule, graduated to start inexperi- 
enced teachers at a lower salary, and providing for 
monthly increases of $5, until the maximum is at- 
tained after five or six years. Under the schedule, 
teachers in the grades will begin at $75 per month 
and will reach $95. In the high school, the range 
is from $125 to $150. 

—Worcester, Mass. 
increases in salary 
cipals, janitors, 


the 
and 


The school board has voted 
to elementary teachers, prin- 
and attendance officers. The in- 
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waste of water. 





‘‘A Drink to Health’’ 


Every drink from the R-S Vertico-Slant Fountain 
is a “drink to health.” Note how the prevention 
of contamination assures sanitation. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. The slight slant 
stream prevents water from falling back upon the 
jet—and it’s situated just right for convenient 
drinking. R-S Fountains come in models for every 
requirement, take up little space and check the 


The R-S Line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN ae 


creases which become effective September 1, will add 
$160,000 to the annual payroll. Under the sched- 
ule, the maximum for elementary teachers is in- 
creased from $1800 to $2000, with an additional 
$200 for college credit. 

Under the schedule, the salaries for elementary 
principals are as follows: Principals of buildings 
with two, three and four rooms, present maximum, 
$2150, 1927-28 $2250, 1928-29 $2350; five and six 
rooms, present maximum, $2200, 1927-28 $2300, 
1928-29 eer seven and eight rooms, present 
maximum, $2275 and $2375, 1927-28 $2375, 1928-29 
$2475. 

The salaries for junior-high-school teachers, with- 
out degrees, are as follows: Junior-high nonde- 
gree teachers, present maximum, $2100, 1927-28 
maximum $2225, 1928-29 $2350; junior-high degree 
teachers, present maximum, $2300, 1927-28 $2425, 
1928-29 $2550; continuation-school women _ teach- 
ers, present maximum, $2100, 1927-28 $2225, 1928- 
29 $2350. ° 

The minimum salary for janitors is increased 
from the present minimum of $20 to $25. Janitors 
now receiving between $25 and $35 will be given an 
increase of 10 per cent, providing that it does not 
make their maximum over $35. The increase of 
$200 to attendance officers will affect six men. 

—Sherman, Tex. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the minimum and maximum 
salaries for white teachers. Under the schedule, 
the minimum salary has been raised from $90 to 
$100 per month, and the maximum is set at $130 
for regular teachers, and $135 for teachers with 
twenty or more years of experience. 

—New Britain, Conn. Under a new rule adopted 
by the school board, teachers who marry will lose 
their positions. Referring to some teachers who 
work after marriage, Supt. S. H. Holmes says: 
“They would rather have pleasure, fur coats, and 
automobiles than children and homes.” 

—Somerville, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a policy not to employ married women as 
permanent teachers. In case a teacher marries 
during the school term, her act will automatically 
act as a resignation. 

The board has adopted a resolution prohibiting 
the existence, or the formation of any secret society 
in the high school. 

The board of education of Greene county, Ind.., 
nas adopted a rule whereby no teacher will be em- 
ployed whose employment would mean permanent 
tenure under the law. 


—Houston, Tex. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the president of the school board to in- 
vestigate an accumulative “sick-leave” policy pro- 
posed in recent resolutions. The plan provides for 
an accumulation of the regular number of “sick- 
leave” days granted each term where these days 
are not used. The accumulation of days will be 
made available at a later date if illness requires a 
longer absence than is provided in the annual leave. 
The present policy allows ten whole days and ten 
half days for absence due to illness. 

-—San Antonio, Tex. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, a salary-increase schedule for teachers, based 
on the number of years of experience and degrees 
held will be put into effect. 

Under the plan, forty different salary rates ranging 
from $1000 to $2300 per year are included. The 
classification is based on four professionai group- 
ings: Group one affects teachers who have no diplo- 
mas; group two affects teachers with diplomas or 
permanent certificates; group three those holding 
A.B. degrees, and group four, those holding M.A. 
degrees. The classification provides for an annual 
increase of $50. 

—The members of the Wisconsin state assembly 
at Madison recently received from the teachers’ 
organizations of the state a protest against the 
Daggett bill, which has been amended to eliminate 
the teacher’s retirement system. There are 12,000 
teachers contributing to the fund and 500 are on 
pensions. The pension law has been twice upheld 
by the supreme court of the state. 


—-St. Louis, Mo. The school hoard has revised 
the rule governing the absence of teachers or prin- 
cipals because of advanced study or personal ill- 
ness. The rule, as amended, reads as follows: 

“Any principal or teacher appointed after the 
close of the second quarter of the scholastic year 
shall not receive any increase of salary the next 
succeeding year, by reason of the annual increase 
of salaries provided for in the schedule of salaries; 
but the time of service in a position of substitute 
shall be reckoned the same as that of a regular 
appointment in determining salaries. Any princi- 
pal or teacher who shall be absent more than one 
quarter in the aggregate during the year shall not 
receive any increase of salary ‘the next succeeding 
year by reason of the annual increase of salaries. 
Provided, however, that when any principal or 
teacher is granted a leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of advanced study, approved by the superin- 
tendent of instruction, or because of personal ill- 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the verti- 
cal stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 


from it. 


ness, he or she shall upon return to the work be 
assigned to the scheduled salary to which he or she 
would have been entitled had the absence not 
occurred.” 

—Racine, Wis. The school board has been asked 
to approve a resolution which provides that teach- 
ers who participate in political campaigns shall be 
summarily dismissed. The rule is intended to 
eliminate complaints of political activities in the 
schools. 
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Teachers Decline Back Pay 

—Two teachers of New York City, Margaretta 
Taylor and Florence J. Clark, have returned checks 
to the board of education made payable in sums 
of $3,004.25 and $1,623.64, representing back salary 
awarded by the court. 

Arthur S. Somers, in bringing the matter to the 
attention of the board, said: “I have here a most 
unusual letter. I do not recall that such a thing 
has been done before in the history of the board.” 
He then proceeded to read the letter, which was ad- 
dressed to President Ryan and which read as 
follows: 

‘We believe in recognized standing and adequate 
compensation for visiting-teacher work. We did not, 
however, join in the suit to recover back salary 
for this period on the ground that we had agreed, 
in accepting our positions, to do the work, however 
hard, for a certain sum, however inadequate, and 
no legal technicalities could make us reinterpret 
the terms of our original contract. Our convictions 
remain unchanged and we therefore cannot con- 
scientiously accept the money.” 

“This is such a splendid example of faithful ad- 
herence to a contract entered into in good faith,” 
continued Mr. Somers, “that I think this board 
could do no less than to express its appreciation 
to these ladies for what they have done and the 
example set. Therefore, I move that the board of 
education express its deep appreciation of the ac- 
tion of Margaret Taylor and Florence J. Clark as 
made in their letter to the president of the board 
of education accompanied by the checks referred 
to, and, further that the president of the board 
of education be requested to transmit this expres- 
sion of appreciation to these ladies with the unan- 
imous indorsement of the board of education.” 

Following the unanimous indorsement by the 
board, Mr. Somers said: “My only regret is that 
the board has no other alternative than to accept 
the checks.” 
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These hospitals and institutions 
have all installed VULCANS 








St. Ro lle Foundling hen 
and Maternity Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Vulcan installation 
by the Equitable Gas Company 
of that city. 





Emergency Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Dulin & Martin, 
Washington. 





Mountainside Hospital, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Duparquet Huot & 
Moneuse Co., New York City. 





West Suburban Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Vulcan installation 
by Albert Pick §? Company, 
Chicago. 





Kitchen in the Hospita]of Joint Diseases, New York 


OSPITALS and institutions are fully alive to the need for 
H the finest in kitchen equipment. Old-established ones 
are throwing out coal ranges and replacing them with Vulcan 
Hot-Top Gas Ranges. New ones are building them right in. 
It is significant that most of these hospitals and institutions 
are uniting on Vulcan. 

Why? The coal burner heats the kitchen to the roasting 
point. It piles uP extra labor and storage costs. It provides no 
heat control . . . The Vulcan assures perfect control around a 
red hot spot “and graduated heat zones. Cooler, cleaner 
kitchens! Better cooking results! Lower fuel costs! . . . Funda- 
mental differences between coal and gas make gas the superior 
cooking fuel. Fundamental patented features, exclusive to 
the Vulcan, make this the favored gas range. No other range 
has an aeration plate over the burner, or a 4-ring control 
arrangement which directs strong, upward flames. 

Whether you are re-equipping an old kitchen, planning a 
new one, or just thinking it over, you should keep the Vulcan 
facts handy. Send for your freecopy of the Vulcan book. Hotel 
Dept., Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18E. 41st St., N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & El. Equip. Co.,Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles 








The Salvation Army, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Kitchen is Vulcan- 
equipped. 





Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo. Vulcan installation by 
B. Glockler Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Lawrence Ellerbrook, 
Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 





St. Joseph's Hospital, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co. 
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The Correct Shades For Your School 


Educators know the importance of selecting the 


THE AIR-an-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE. 


Patented 


Write us for estimates on school shades. We 


correct Window Shades for schools. 


The AIR-an-LITE 


School Shade is invariably 


the choice of those who make a careful study of 


school lighting and ventilation. 


It is scientifically 


correct, built to last, simple in construction, strong 


and durable. 


The AIR-an-LITE, and many other types of 


school shades, are described in our booklet “MOD- 


ERN SHADING.” 


without obligation. 


It will be sent to you free, 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


can furnish many different types of shades 


made with MAXWELL’S 


“LIFETIME” 


3636 Iron St. 


CANVAS, or any other standard shade cloth. 


SOME SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF 
MODERATE COST 
(Continued from Page 64) 


On the first floor there are three standard 
classrooms with built-in wardrobes. Each of 
these rooms accommodates 42 pupils. There are 
also on this floor a commercial department, a 
recitation room seating 25 pupils, a principal’s 
office with waiting room, a supply closet, a 
teachers’ room, toilets, and other accommoda- 
tions. 

The assembly room at the back of the build- 
ing may be entered from the main corridor or 
from separate entries. It is equipped with a 
stage and has a flat floor so that it can be used 
for gymnasium purposes. 

On the second floor there is a study hall with 
seats for 60 high-school students. A laboratory 
immediately adjoins the study hall and may be 
entered either from the study hall or from the 
corridor. The physical and chemical labora- 
tories are so arranged that the lecture room, 
which is between them, will serve both rooms. 
A standard classroom seating 42 pupils, is also 
on this second floor. Emergency toilets for boys 
and girls are provided. 

The construction of the building is similar to 
that of the Hillsboro high school described 
above. Each of the rooms, however, occupied 
for instructional or assembly purposes, is pro- 
vided with a unit ventilator. 


The building was completed at a total cost 
of $95,000, including heating, plumbing, and 
electrical work. 

The George S. Ball School 

The George S. Ball School at Upton, Mass., 
has been planned for three teachers and the lay- 
out has been so made that additions can be 
provided as the enrollment grows and as the 
opportunity presents itself for widening the 
school program. 


The basement contains a large room for serv- 
ing lunches and another room for play purposes. 
There are also in the basement boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, a boiler room, a fuelroom, and a pump- 
room for the water supply. 

The main floor contains three classrooms, each 
arranged for 42 pupils and fitted with wardrobes 
of the Chicago type. A teachers’ room occupies 
the end of the corridor. 

The basement walls and partitions are con- 
structed of concrete and tile. The exterior walls 
above the basement are of frame with wire lath 
and cement stucco finish. The interior walls 
are finished with hard plaster on wire lath. The 
blackboards are of natural slate. The building 
is heated with steam and ventilated with a nat- 
ural gravity system. The latest type of plumb- 
ing fixtures are installed and an electrically 
operated fire-alarm system has been provided. 
The water is supplied by means of an auto- 
matically operated pump. 

The building cost $20,192, including heating, 
plumbing, and electric work. 

The Erving Grammar School 

Graded school No. 1 at Erving, Mass., is a 
one-story building, providing for the instruction 
of children in the four lower grades. The 
ground floor contains separate playrooms for 
boys and girls, separate toilets, boiler room, and 
a fuel-room. 

On the first floor there are four standard 
classrooms, seating 42 pupils each and provided 
with built-in wardrobes. A folding partition 
has been placed between two of the rooms so 
that these can be used for general school gather- 
ings, entertainments, and other assemblies. The 
teachers’ retiring room and toilet has been 
placed on a landing above the rear stairs. 

The building is constructed with exterior 
wal's of brick and tile, trimmed with cast stone. 
The partitions on the ground floor are of tile 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


S. A. MAXWELL © CO. INC. 


CHICAGO 





and on the first floor of frame with wire lath 
and hard plaster. Classrooms have metal ceil- 
ings, hardwood floors, and natural slate black- 
boards. The ceilings in the basement are of 
cement plaster on metal lath. 

The heating plant consists of a low-pressure 
boiler, which supplies steam for direct radiation 
in the classrooms, ete. The ventilation is of 
the unit type. The plumbing is of the latest 
type and an electric fire-alarm system has been 
installed. 

The building cost $38,071, including heating. 
plumbing, and electrical work. 


7 The Hillsboro High School 
The new high-school building at Hillsboro, 


Mass., has been planned to solve the difficult 
problem of providing for complete high-school 
facilities in a small community, and of affording 
the necessary space for community gatherings 
and social entertainments of various kinds. The 
building has been planned so that the ground 
floor is entirely above grade. 

The main feature of the building is a large 
gymnasium and assembly hall which has been 
planned with a separate outdoor entrance and 
has been equipped with a stage and dressing 
rooms. The floors, the walls, the ceilings, and 
the lighting have been all studied so that the 
room can be used for the greatest variety of 
purposes, This has been done chiefly by careful 
selection of materials and colors so that the 
effect is dignified and so that the room will 
show the least wear and tear. 

Another important room on the ground floor 
is that devoted to manual training. This room 
has adjoining it a stockroom. It may be en- 
tered from outdoors and the separate entrance 
is large enough so that a farm wagon or an 
automobile may be driven in directly. 

The boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms are fitted 

Concluded on Page 140) 
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4 CLASSROOMS—CLOAKROOMS, TOILETS, AND STORAGE 


“THE LIBERTY” 


A Permanent School Building for the Same Price as a Portable One 


“The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos Schools are approved by the State Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania and New Jersey as Permanent School Buildings. 


“The Liberty” Schools are supplied in various sizes ranging from one room, up 
to Consolidated or Community Schools which may require a dozen rooms or more. 


TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD ERECT 


“The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos School 


Safety to pupils by reducing fire hazard to a minimum. Fireproof Asbestos material is pro- 
vided upon both the interior and exterior walls, and as well as upon the ceiling. The roof is also 
hreproof. 


Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers will readily appreciate the fact that Fireproof 
Asbestos School Buildings are planned to insure the maximum in safety, comfort, and con- 
venience, for both pupils and teachers. 















aches pee. Senate oe a eo. 


Note carefully that the length and width of classrooms have been planned along the most 
scientific lines. Liberal aisle space simplifies the problem of supervised study and grants that 
freedom to pupils which is so necessary in health exercises. A false economy, detrimental to the 
welfare of the school and the functioning of the same, has been frequently experienced by mak- 
ing classrooms too narrow. 

















A well-lighted coatroom, under the direct supervision of the teacher, is a co-ordinate part of 
a modern classroom. Each room is so provided. 


Ample storage space is provided for books and equipment. ° 





- Fitter ile ine aah iN mat he 


The vestibule cuts wind-sweeps, offers additional protection to pupils, and automatically 
reduces the cost of heating. 


The roof construction and special factors of safety employed in the buildings bear and are 
well worthy of special consideration. 


The exterior design contributes materially to the aesthetic setting and harmonious balance 
of the school grounds landscaping. 


The plans provide Legal seating capacity for forty (40) pupils and comply with the require- 
ments of the School Law, which requires that there shall be provided 20% light area, 200 cubic 
feet air space, and 15 sq. ft. of floor area per pupil, and these “Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos School 
plans are approved as Permanent Buildings by the State Departments of Public Instruction of 
both Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and no doubt will be approved by adjoining States. 


Provision is made for future additions. 


Write for Plans and Specifications 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FACTORY — AMBLER, PA. 
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results — not experiments! 


Reliability is a vital factor in any heating 
and ventilating system, but in a school—where 
the health and progress of children are at stake 


—its importance is foremost. 


Buffalo-Carrier 


equipment has been demonstrating its superi- 
ority for years in many of America’s finest 
schools from coast to coast. Carrier Air Wash- 
ers provide accurate temperature control and 
regulation of humidity. They WASH the air, 
removing the dust, filth, and bacteria. Buffalo 
fans are silent, efficient, and long lived. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, Ont. 


Insist on time-tried and approved 
Buffalo-Carrier equipment 


(Concluded from Page 138) 

with showers and wash basins and are so located 
that they serve the greatest possible require- 
ments and are accessible equally from the 
manual-training shop, the gymnasium, and the 
school as a whole. Economy in the arrangement 
of fixtures, ete:, has been given especial study 
by the architects. 

The fuel and boiler rooms are also on the 
ground floor, and there is a storage room for 
the janitor. 


On the first floor there are two standard class- 
rooms for grade use, seating 42 pupils each. 
There are also two rooms for the commercial 
department, a principal’s office, and an office for 
the superintendent of schools. The partition 
separating the corridor from the upper part of 
the gymnasium is glazed so that the corridor 
may be used as a gallery when exhibition games 
are being played on the floor. It is interesting 
to note that the typewriting room is located in 
a corner where it is so far as possible shut off 
from the balance of the school in order that 
the noise may not disturb other classwork. 

On the second floor there are two standard 
classrooms separated by a folding partition. 
These classrooms adjoin the library and it is 
possible to use the entire group for study-hall 
purposes. There are also on this floor a series 
of rooms for the domestic-arts department, a 
science laboratory and lecture room, and a reci- 
tation room. The last mentioned room will seat 
25 persons. There are ample wardrobes, closets, 
and storerooms on this floor, and space above 
the stair landings is utilized for emergency 
toilets. 

The building has been planned and con- 
structed for the greatest possible economy and 
for permanence and low upkeep. The exterior 
walls are of brick and hollow tile and are 
trimmed with cast stone. The roof is of tar 


and gravel and all flashings are of copper. The 
partitions on-the ground floor are of brick over 
tile. The corridor walls and stair walls and 
the corridor floors as well as the stairs are fire- 
proof. Classroom partitions are of frame with 
wire lath and hard plaster. The ground-floor 
ceilings are of cement plaster on wire lath, 
and the first and second floor ceilings are of 
metal. The floors are of rock maple and the 
wood trim throughout has been stained. The 
blackboards are of slate. 

The sanitary equipment includes plumbing of 
the heavy-duty school type and a steam vapor 
heating system. 

The building cost $59,893, including plumb- 
ing, heating, and electrical work. 

The Morningdale Graded School 

The Morningdale graded school at Boylston, 
Mass., has been planned and built to serve a 
rural community where there is need not only 
for school facilities, but also a community cen- 
ter where small gatherings may be held. The 
basement has been arranged so that it is well 
out of the ground and there is ample light for 
the large playroom. 

The first floor contains two standard class- 
rooms separated by means of a folding partition. 
Each room seats 42 pupils and is lighted from 
one side only. Coatrooms are provided. 

The building is heated by a steam gravity 
system with separate fresh-air inlets and in- 
direct radiators in the basement. The building 
has its own automatic water system for drink- 
ing water and sanitary water supply. 

The basement walls are of concrete and the 
balance of the building is of ordinary frame 
construction. 

The total 
$16,500. 


cost, without furnishings, was 


The Fitzwilliam High School 
The high-school building at Fitzwilliam, N. 





jm 


is a two-room school serving a rural popu- 
lation. The ground floor, which is well above 


grade on the front and one side of the building, 
contains a large room for farm mechanics and 
a smaller room which may be fitted up for 
domestic arts. On the first floor there is a 
large room which serves for assembly, study, 
and recitation purposes. There is also a small 
class or recitation room. Toilets for boys and 
girls and special wardrobes are provided. 

The foundation of the basement walls up to 
the first-floor level, are of concrete, and the 
remaining walls are wood frame with clapboard. 
The roof is covered with asphalt shingles and 
the classroom floors are of maple. Chemical 
toilets are provided. A furnace provides heat 
and ventilation. 


The building cost $9,768.84, including heat- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical work. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—Corinth, N. Y. The administrative depart- 
ment has added a number of teachers to the faculty 
for the next year. Miss Mary Barlow has been 
elected to serve as head of the high-school English 
department; Miss Winifred Prechtl will teach 
Latin and German; and Mr. Russell Seavey will be 
instructor in science and commercial subjects. 

—Rochester, N. H. The Rochester weekly news- 
paper gives more space to school news than does 
any other paper in New Hampshire. 

—Aurora, Ill. The west-side board of education 
has completed plans for the enlargement of two 
grade schools, for the distribution of pupils of the 
Todd School, and for meeting the future growth 
of the school district. 

It appears that an increased enrollment in the 
west-side schools has indicated that additions would 
be needed to house the pupils. A survey was con- 
ducted in October last with the aim of beginning 
a twenty-year building program. 

After a careful study of the distribution of the 
pupils and the financial condition of the district, 
the board of education adopted a practical program 
to care for the immediate needs of the school dis 
trict. 
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‘To Make Your School Building Attractive 
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PLATE K-88 PLATE BPD 


AIR DIFFUSER Kgeeaidioticnd 
7 ‘a ate iediitaaal ALUMINUM BACK-PRESSURE DAMPERS 
be ile thee sae pe gs i Located at bottom of vent flue to prevent back draft. 
blades adjustable. Felt strips prevent Aluminum dampers felt lined to prevent clatter. Furnished 
dirt streaks on wall. with or without wall frame. 


AMERICAN FOOT 
WARMER 


Excellent for drying 
children’s clothing. 
Made of cast iron and 
indestructible. Made 
in two-foot sections 
any length. 
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PLATE F-151 


AMERICAN FOOT WARMER 


pe 2 


We manufacture a complete line of volume, split- 
ter, double mixing, etc., dampers for the control 
of air in all types of Heating and Ventilating 
Systems. 
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BLACK DUCO FINISH IS STANDARD ON ALL BUT PLATE K-775M 
PLATE K-775M. OTHER DUCO COLORS IF ORDERED. SPLITTER DAMPERS 
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Specify” American” Ventilating Specialties 
Made by 


American Foundry & Furnace Company 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 














getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—Cecil L. Henry is the new member of the Tulsa, 
Okla., board of education. 


—After a deadlock which lasted for some weeks, 
the board of education of Springfield, Mo., elected 
G. G. Lydy as its president to succeed Thomas 
Watkins. 

—The new members of the Rockford, IIl., school 
board are Charles Lundberg, George H. Johnson, 
Mrs. Arthur D. Logan, Mrs. Ernest Paget, Frank 
S. Pearce, and Clarence J. Goodwillie. 


—Walter S. Cate was reelected president of the 
Ashland, Wis., board of education. John T. Kendri- 
gan was reelected vice-president. 


—James A. Hemingway is the newly appointed 
member of the Chicago board of education. 


—tThe eight school trustees who were elected in 
Travis county, Texas, are D. E. Edmonson, Webber- 
ville; A. Loman, Round Mountain; C. A. Flink, 
Decker; J. H. Norwood, Garfield; F. A. Stiger, 
Richland; A. W. Johnson, Elroy; Otto Marx, Cedar 
Valley. 


—The new members of the San Diego, Calif., 
school board are Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen and Orton 
E. Darnell. The holdover members are Miss Julia 
Picketts, Claude Woodman, and Jacob Weinberger. 
Mr. Weinberger was elected president. 


—The Colorado school-board elections resulted in 
naming the following members: Colorado Springs, 
William Mason, Jr., A. H. Jordan; Brush, O. B. 
Schooley; Arvada, C. R. Buck; Breckenridge, 
George Robinson; Cheyenne Wells, J. W. Shy; 
Lafayette, Mrs. C. A. Rossiter; Boulder, Henry M. 
Sayre, Dr. Carbon Gillaspie; Windsor, T. G. Gulli- 
son, Dr. T. B. Gormley; Steamboat Springs, Elmer 
E. Baer; Fort Morgan, Willard Reid, R. B. Spencer, 
James E. Work; Petersburg, Harry Hivey, Leslie 
Paul; Longmont, A. H. Lauenstein, Mrs. Ella 
Payne; Fort Lupton, W. A. Ewing. 


—At Greeley, Colo., J. E. Snook was elected 
president of the school board and Charles A. Jenks, 
secretary. 


—The Wren, Ohio, school board elected Frank 
Bowen as its president. The Willshire, Ohio, school 


board elected W. A. Coulter, president. 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook, or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 
PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


—At Denver, Colorado, Harold O. Bosworth was 
elected member of the board of education by a vote 
of 6,578 out of 7,198 votes cast. Other members 
elected were Mrs. Margaret Evans and Margaret 
P. Taussig, each receiving over 6,000 votes. 


—The two newly elected members of the Fair- 
bury, Nebraska, school board are Dr. J. H. Bond 
and Homer 8S. Yeakkle. The board elected as presi- 
dent, J. A. Axtell, vice-president, C. J. Galbraith, 
and sercetary, Mrs. F. L. Rain. 


—R. M. Sensenbrenner of Menasha, was appointed 
a member of the vocational board of education to 
succeed H. E. Landgraf. 


—The school board of La Harpe, IIl., elected F. E. 
Gleize of Green Valley, Ill., superintendent of 
schools at $2,400 a year. The Ridgeform, IIl., high- 
school board elected F. C. Turner as principal. 


—The new school board of Grant township, near 
Libertyville, Ill., consists of Earl Rushmore, Thomas 
E. Graham, William Nagel, George Kay, and 
William Tonyan. 

—Mr. John F. Rohn has been elected president of 
the board of education of Fremont, Nebr., for a 
fourth consecutive term. 


—Mr. R. D. Troutman has been elected a director 
ot the school board at Fossil Creek, Colo., to suc- 
ceed O. G. Reed, who retires after a service of 23 
years. 


—Dr. J. P. Browne, 62, president of the consoli- 
dated school board of Plainfield, Ill., died May 3 
at his home after an illness of several months. Dr. 
Browne came to Plainfield in 1893 as_ superin- 
tendent of schools. In 1901 he left the schools to 
complete his course in medicine, graduating from 
the Chicago College in 1905. After entering upon 
his duties as a physician, Dr. Browne continued his 
interest in school affairs and in 1910 was elected 
to the school board on which he served for three 
years. For the last seven years he had been presi- 
dent of the school-district board but was not a 
candidate for reelection this spring. 

—Mr. George J. Ryan has been unanimously re- 
elected as president of the board of education of 
New York City for the coming year. Mr. Ryan is 
now serving his sixth year as head of the New York 
City board of education and is the first man to 
attain that distinction. 
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A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


In his inaugural address, Mr. Ryan pointed out 
that in the past the board has been occupied 
largely with certain mechanical aspects of educa- 
tion—the erection and equipment of school build- 
ings and the alteration and repair of certain older 
buildings. With the accomplishment of the build- 
ing program in prospect, the board of education 
can now turn its attention to educational policies. 


—Dr. Frederick L. Bogan has been elected as 
president of the Boston school board for a fourth 
successive term. 

—The Virginia Education Association presents 
the name of Miss Cornelia 8. Adair, a high-school 
classroom teacher, for the presidency of the N. E. A. 
She holds several college degrees and her educa- 
tional activities in Virginia have taken a wide 
range. 

—Mrs. L. C. Fillmore, who has been a member 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education for six 
years, was elected president of the Union Board of 
High Schools to succeed former Judge John G. 
O’Connell. Maurice J. Freiburg was named vice- 
president. 


—Mr. Christopher C. Mollenhauer has been ap- 
pointed by the mayor as a member of the New 
York City board of education for a term of seven 
years. Mr. Mollenhauser succeeds Dr. John A. Fer- 
guson, whose term expired recently. Dr. Ferguson, 
while a member of the board, held the important 
position of chairman of the building sites com- 
mittee. 


—Mr. Harry S. Cox, superintendent of the Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, schools since 1912, died May 25 
at his home in that city. Mr. Cox had been ill for 
a number of months. 


—Supt. John B. Dougall of Summit, New Jersey, 
has been reelected for a term of three years, at & 
salary of $7,000 per year. 


—Mr. R. L. Irle, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Wells, Minn., has been elected to a simi- 
lar position at Glasgow. Mr. A. H. Granger of 
Annandale, Minn., has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Irle at Wells. Both Mr. Irle and Mr. Granger are 
graduates of Hamline University and have com- 
pleted postgraduate work at the University of 
Minnesota. 
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NTO the fresh, invigorating air of the out- f 
doors the Sturtevant Unit Ventilator trans- 
plants the schoolroom. 


It turns the schoolroom inside out! 


On sunny days or rainy days—on warm days 
. or cold days—always it insures a plentiful sup- | 
ply of fresh air at the temperature desired. 


h It is a builder of healthy bodies and alert 
s minds. 


The complete story of the Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator — its application, design and con- f 
struction—will be sure to interest any school 
official, school architect or heating and venti- 





G. 
e- | latingengineer. The nearest office below would 
\ welcome your request for a copy. 
p- 
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a B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
nt Atlanta Charlotte Dalias indianapolis Montreal Rochester 
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Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Salt Lake Chy 
Camden Cleveland Hartford Minneapolis Portland San Francisco 
Seattle Toronto Washington 





evan Unit Ventilator 


REG v.s PAT OFF 


Mr. HEAT and VENTILATION 
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“Tt has Exceeded 


our Expectations” 


OUR School will have the same experience with ROSS 
STEEL BOILERS as this successful corporation Prest- 
dent. Read his letter for convincing assurance that a Ross Steel 
Heating Boiler with smokeless firebox and Convex Crown 
Sheet will provide you economical, efficient and healthful heat. 


- 


Write for catalog 


The Fest Manu acturing Co. 


SINCE (85! 
1524 Henderson St., Galesburg, Illinois 
BRANCHES : 

BALTIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN DULUTH OMAHA 
CHICAGO FT. WORTH PEORIA 
CINCINNATI LINCOLN PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
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TRENUOUS Young America has scant 
S regard for the provisions made for his 

safety or restraint—in which class come 
school and playground fences! He gives them 
mighty hard service—they must. stand “a lot 
of grief.” 


Stewart School Fences — Wrought Iron or 
Chain Link, as circumstances may decide—are 
designed and built and erected to meet the kind 
of service to which they will be subjected. 
They stand the assaults of youth as staunchly 
as they resist the ravages of time and weather. 


Let one of our experienced fence specialists 
go over the ground with you, and submit 
prices. Meantime, send for the catalog. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 





Patented Dec. 1, 1925 


x “The Steffens -Amberé Co. 


Newark. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
educational progress and conditions generally, 
both through a study of educational literature 
and through attendance at educational confer- 
ences and conventions. The community looks 
to him for its educational leadership, and it is 
a rare thing for a community ever to progress 
further in education than the vision set before 
it by the superintendent. 
The New Board Member 
The Indiana school code provides for a school 


board of three members in cities and towns up 
to 30,000 population, with one member elected 
annually. Thus it frequently happens that 
there eomes to the board a new member who 
has never held the responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the schools. This new member often- 
times is somewhat puzzled to know just what 
his attitude should be toward the previously 
formulated policies of the board, and unfortu- 
nately he sometimes takes the position that it 
is his duty to try to overthrow and overturn all 
that has ever been done by previous boards of 
education. 

Without implying in the least that the new 
board member should exert little or no influence 
on the policies of the board, the suggestion is 
here put forth that the new board member 
Should carefully study the policies of the pre- 
vious board in the light of all the facts and 
figures that are obtainable before taking a deti- 
nite attitude toward them. The preparation for 
the proper discharge of the duties of member- 
ship on the school board implies a very thorough 
study of all the factors affecting the school sys- 
tem. Board members who have already served 
one or two years naturally have a background 
of these facts which it takes time for the new 
member to acquire. 

Besides a thorough study of his own local 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 





Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%x 1% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 

Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 

Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


New Jersey 


school system, the suggestion is made that the 
school-board member will find it to his advan- 
tage to acquire a somewhat broader view of the 
whole problem of public education. Particu- 
larly helpful will be the journals devoted to 
the problems of school administration, such as 
THe AMERICAN ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL, etc. 

By basing his attitude toward the policies of 
previous boards on a thorough knowledge of his 
own school system, together with a broader view 
of school problems, the new board member can 
act in a way that will not prove embarrassing 
both to himself and to the schools which he 
serves. 


Classified Summary of Activities 
For purposes of reference there is here pre- 


sented a classified summary of activities of 
school boards and superintendents, with indica- 
tion in parallel columns of the action which the 
board and the superintendent are each to take 
with regard to each activity. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SAVING 


TIME IN REQUISITIONING AND 


PURCHASING SUPPLIES 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


the record that reflects those same purchases by 
items. In other words, it would be thought 
necessary to duplicate the work. But Mr. 
Keller does not believe in a multiplicity of 
records, and, after studying the situation, he 
eventually decided to make his stock or pur- 
chase records serve two purposes; hence the 
reason for showing against each purchase, the 
name of the school for which the purchase was 
made. As soon as a new requisition comes in 
from that school, it is checked by items with the 
last purchase, and he can tell instantly from his 
card the date and quantity of that order. Need- 
less to say, the school official responsible for 
passing on requisitions must have standards 
against which to check requisitions; he must 
know from experience whether the demand is 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 





normal or otherwise; if he doesn’t know this 
then records will be of no service to him, how- 
ever elaborate. 


The two changes described above, and which 
have been made quite recently in the Newton 
schools’ office, are mainly responsible for a con- 
dition which is almost unique in school adminis- 
tration: There is positively today, no back 
work to catch up; the office staff—small, but 
thoroughly efficient—is concerned only with cur- 
rent work. Saving a minute here, a minute 
there, some seconds in this operation, and mak- 
ing detailed work so simple that the temptation 
to avoid bothersome details ceased to exist, has 
revolutionized certain features in the adminis- 
trative offices. j 

‘AN EXPERIENCE IN MAINTENANCE 

(Continued from Page 50) 
a great load from the shoulders of the superin- 
tendent of schools because he. diminishes greatly 


the need of frequent contact with mechanics for ° 


small jobs. He has a better view of the repair 
needs of the system, is able to center his atten- 
tion on the most important, without neglecting 
those le’s pressing. He often calls attention to 
matters that would be overlooked by principals, 
teachers, and janitors. 

While the larger jobs still have to be done by 
contractors, the utility man is able to give the 
point of view of the workman as to time ele- 
ments involved and also cost of materials. The 
elements in the contract price are better under- 
stood by him, and the superintendent of schools 
may properly have more confidence in the fair- 
ness of the bid. He also has time und the 
knowledge as to how to find good and reason- 
able contractors, thus resulting in more favor- 
able prices. This remark also applies to the 
finding of places to buy materials, proper dis- 
counts, ete. 
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Ventilation For 


School Buildings 

O efficient have “GLOBES” 

proved themselves to be that 
many architects look upon them 
as the standard ventilation for 
schools. Thousands of successful 
school installations prove this to 
be true. 


The ventilators on the Junior 
High School are sturdily con- 
structed of heavy weight copper 
making them practically ever- 
lasting. They are _ absolutely 
storm-proof and trouble-proof. 

There is no upkeep expense and 
there are no moving parts to get 
out of order or to require lubri- 
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JUNIOR HIGH-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
DONALD G. ANDERSON, ARCHITECT, 


717 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 


“GLOBE” Ventilators furnish efficient ventilation for schools of all 
sizes, from the smallest frame portable school to the largest perma- 


nent building, such as pictured here. 


Your inquiries relative to the 


ventilation of any type of school will receive a prompt reply. 


cation. DEPARTMENT 


He further serves as a sort of “clerk of the 
works” on the larger contract jobs, thus insur 
ing honest work. Few superintendents of 
schools can have the technical knowledge thus 
indicated. 

There are, of course, some legal limitations 
on the work of the utility man in certain lines, 
more particularly in plumbing and electrical 
work. - There may be some opposition in some 
places on the part of labor unions or local con- 
tractors. The latter will probably be reasonably 
satisfied, however, when they discover that there 
are always larger jobs than a single utility man 
ean do, which will naturally gravitate to the 
honest and reasonable contractor. 

Another problem that may arise is the tend 
ency on the part of some janitors to call on the 
utility man for minor repairs that should be 
done by them. This can, however, be easily 
handled. 

The natural evolution of such a position may 
be in either one of two directions. As the town 
and its building maintenance problems grow, it 
is likely that a large department such as those 
found in such cities as Kansas City,’ Dayton, 
and others, will develop. On the other hand, 
the position in a smaller city might grow into 
that of superintendent of buildings with the 
problem of handling a limited crew of workmen 
and, perhaps, the general supervision of jani- 
tors. 

In summarizing, we may emphasize the fol- 
lowing points learned by this experiment: 

The general utility man: (1) Will result iu 
savings on the maintenance account; (2) will 
provide one who can find time to observe and de- 
tect the maintenance needs of the system; (3) 
will provide one who has more expert knowledge 
in obtaining bids and prices of work and 
materials and who can see that work is well done 


and materials are right; (4) will make available 
a man who ean find solutious of difficult prob- 
lems in maintenance whieh would probably not 
be suggested by a contractor whose contact with 
the system is at best but oceasional and 
sporadie. 

A considerable list of cases elaborating the 
above points might easily be cited, but would 
perhaps add nothing but length to this article. 

EXCESSIVE SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS 

(Concluded from Page 52) 

standards for the future building program, the 
architect of the board suggested that a con- 
siderable saving could be made by taking ad- 
vantage of the economies to be derived from 
changes in the building code and by a more 
simple method of planning which was used with 
such success in the Wentworth Institute in 
Boston, and which may be termed the unit 
method. After a careful study some general 
types were recommended, and in the case of 
the elementary schools of thirty rooms the 
architect’s estimates indicated a probable saving 
of about $150,000, providing the same educa- 
tional spaces as in the former plans, without 
any sacrifice of beauty or of quality of con- 
struction. 

The board followed the architect’s recom- 
mendations in general, making a few changes 
in detail, with the result that a thirty-room 
elementary school was built at a saving of 
$145,000 over the previous type constructed 
under the old code. 

These plans are now known as the standard 
plans of the board of education. If the earlier 
plans had been made standard the principle of 
standardization would have been preserved, but 
with a great financial loss to the taxpayers. 

The fact that a building is a standard does 
not insure that it is economical. The danger is 
in continuing to construct buildings from plans 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


TROY, NEW YORK 


which are no longer in accord with the latest 
facts developed in school-building economies. 

Standardization is more likely to mean stag- 
nation and the duplication of mistakes. If it 
is attempted in a state-wide way it will mean 
that many districts will be compelled to accept 
plans not adapted to their needs. 

Sound principles of planning should — be 
broadcasted and examples of good plans, which 
might be typical for various-sized structures, 
made available for study and to be used only 
as guides. Of all the standard plans in exist- 
ence, which have been studied and analyzed, 
none show such a degree of perfection that they 
could not be improved and built for less money. 

Any attempt to prepare standard plans to be 
used throughout the state would not improve 
the situation, but would be the surest method 

follow to halt the progress now being made 
in school buildings. 

Third: The school authorities should con- 
tinue research work on the problems of using 
each room the maximum number of hours pos- 
sible, and the entire plant to the maximum 
capacity without sacrificing the child’s welfare. 
The case of Mr. Swope, quoted above, shows 
the possibilities which exist in many of our 
schools for a scientific study of occupancy. 

The result of these three lines of attack will 
reduce building costs without sacrificing the 
educational needs and without lowering the 
standard of building. 


PRINCIPAL’S PART IN SUPERVISING 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


(Concluded from Page 54) 
work has for its product the intangible output 
of public education. 

Then the principal must secure a feeling of 
professional good-will among his __ teachers 
toward himself, toward one another, and toward 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Photo shows Universal 

Heating and Ventilating 

Unit with front cover 
| removed 


Heating and Ventilating Units 


. Simple in Design—Quiet in Operation 
i Proved by 15 Years of Satisfactory Service 


Of vital importance to any product is its 





ich 

. established reputation ... In this day of claims 
a and counter claims results alone are the only 
a safe guide. . . Universal Heating and Venti- 
a lating Units have stood the test of time in 15 
"7 years of successful service in schools, point- 
_ ing the way to satisfaction by quiet operation, 
ne reliability and economy. 

om It will pay you to get all the details ) 
will AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
- BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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or Economy 


Economy in Plumbing Fixtures, like value, is deter- 


mined primarily not by the first cost, but by their 


utility, economy in operation, and length of service. 


and many more. 


‘NONC(Y Plumbing Fixtures combine all these features 


Every ‘NONC( Fixture is the finest of its kind and 
quality, utility, and durability is embodied in every 
detail of construction, insuring the greatest economy 
by the years of satisfactory service. 


Onc) Plumbing Fixtures giving satisfactory serv- 
ice in schools throughout the country for over 45 
years gives proof of their economy. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Porcelain enameled iron roll rim drinking fountain 


with integral back, concealed hangers, push button 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


faucet and vitreous china bubbler. Concealed pressure 


regulator, controlled by china index push button valve, 
%%” supply to wall, outlet strainer and 1%4” plain “P” 


trap. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 





(Concluded from Page 146) 
the profession and its work at large. Loyalty 
is so high a virtue in the whole of life, in every 
undertaking, that one cannot fail to see its 
importance. It is the highest factor in true 
patriotism. 


BURTON SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
(Concluded from Page 60) 

second room for supplies. Ample provision is 

made on each floor for the storage of school 

supplies and for the janitors’ use. At the grade 

between the gymnasium wing and the shop 

wing is a room for bicycles. 


The boilers and pumps, electric generators, 
air compressors, and mechanical plant are 
housed in a separate unit in connection with 
undergrade coal storage vaults large enough to 
store 800 tons of coal. The boilers are of the 
high-pressure type and the mechanical plant in- 
cludes generators which supply the building 
with electricity for illumination and for labora- 
tory uses. 


In this building all corridors and classrooms 
have floors surfaced with battleship linoleum. 
The desks and seats in the classrooms are not 
secured to the floor. The woodwork throughout 
is of oak, finished in silver gray. 


One of the many innovations in the school- 
work of this office is the placing of fans for the 
supply of fresh air in the top of the building 
instead of in the basements as is usual. This 
has been done for several years past and the 
results have been entirely satisfactory. There 
are many advantages in doing this, the first 
being economy of construction, insomuch as the 
need for decp excavations and foundations is 
obviated. The second is that galvanized-iron 
duct runs are shortened because the warmed 
fresh air is introduced above the center of the 
rooms. A third advantage is that such archi- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


tectural features as towers may be legitimately 
used in the design of the buildings. 

Lecture rooms, artrooms, shops, and labora- 
tories are provided with sliding blackboards. 
All classrooms are provided with natural slate 
blackboards and cork bulletin boards. Where 
required, as in the artrooms, kindergarten, and 
first-grade rooms, ample display space is pro- 
vided. 

The building, with equipment, cost $982,365. 


THE RELATION OF THE BUSINESS 
MANAGER TO HIS BOARD 
AND HIS CITY 
(Concluded from Page 70) 


some time subsequent, the building industry 
with us stood stock still. The people of Chicago 
found themselves face to face with a seating 
shortage of almost 90,000 which has since been 
reduced by 50,000 with a further probable re- 
duction of 30,000 by the end of the present year. 


The ever-increasing growth in population of 
our progressive city has made this shortage of 
school plant accommodations felt more keenly. 
Our average annual increase in school popula- 
tion is about 16,000 children and this increase 
requires the erection of not less than twelve 
elementary school buildings each year. It will 
thus be seen to what extent we are obliged to 
bend every effort in order that we may regain 
the ground lost during the six years of con- 
fusion preceding 1920 and in which period a 
large portion of our seating shortage developed. 


Real “Big Business” 

The business of business management of the 
Chicago board of education or of any of the 
larger cities has reached that stage where it 
has come to be regarded as “big business”—too 
big for any one man who has at heart the spirit 
of scientific management. Under the most ad- 
vanced types of business organization we find 
each person assigned to specific duties for which 


OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


FACTORIES: 
NOBLEVILLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


a 


he is best qualified, and for the performance of 
which he is held responsible. It is the delega- 
tion of these specific duties first, by the board 
to its business executive, and then by the execu- 
tive to persons who, through training and ex- 
perience can best manage them, that constitutes 
worthwhile business administration. In this 
way boards of education relieve themselves of 
administrative details, thus saving: for them- 
selves the duty of reviewing the actions of ex- 
ecutives to whom authority is delegated, and 
devoting their energies to the larger and more 
important educational and business policies. 


RECENT TEXAS SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


A constitutional amendment was submitted em- 
bracing two propositions: (1) A repeal of the pro- 
vision in the constitution which designated the 
governor, comptroller and secretary of state to be 
ex-officio members of the state board of education; 
(2) providing for longer terms of office of school- 
board members not to exceed six years to be fixed 
by the legislature. This constitutional amendment 
is to be voted on in November, 1928. 

The new high-school tuition act requires the trus- 
tees of school districts to pay the tuition of resident 
high-school students who cannot receive instruction 
in their home districts. The act provides that if by 
payment of said tuition the interests of the local 
elementary schools are affected detrimentally, appli- 
cation shall be made through the county board of 
school trustees to the state for reimbursement for 
the amount of tuition paid, which must not exceed 
five dollars per month. 

The textbook law has been amended so as to 
place the appointment of the textbook commission 
entirely in the hands of the governor. The law also 
forbids the change of books unless “thorough in- 
vestigation has been made which shows that 4 
change is necessary for the best interests of the 
school children.” 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency Purchased. The 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 224 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has been purchased by F. Nelson 
Davis, president of the school board at Downers 
Grove, Illinois. F. W. Rawcliffe, for fifteen years 
principal and supervisor in the Cicero (Illinois) 
schools, will manage the agency. 
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‘‘We don’t use as many of these towels as the old ones.”’ 
“*I suppose not. One seems to do the work of two.”’ 


How Schools Save Money! 


“ National Paper Products ' | ‘HE National Paper Products Company originated 
d for your schools the paper towels and today make more towels than 
u- ‘“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue any other company in the world. 
X- . . . . . . 
es a eS Long study of quality and exceptional production facil- 
is cannes. 14 pemagee % ities have resulted in doubly economical service for all 
hbre cartons. ickel, green ‘ ‘ ‘ 
. aia cabinets leased. - public or semi-public washrooms. 
x- “Public Service’? Towels Public Service Towels and No-Waste Toilet Tissue re- ; 
" Regular and Junior sizes. 150° sult in a saving of 20°% to 30% by actual demonstra- 
re towel packages; 25 packages : ‘ ; t 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- tion. Write for particulars. 
inets in white or olive green. 
| C0 ethene 
* a en NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. | 
Ue : P | 
he sae counted = oo 80 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. i 
be ee ee pac - tor if 
the home. Same quality as or 
a Sale Wiaa” cat ade trom Distributors throughout the country | 
ol- clean spruce wood only. 
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A Successful Financial Campaign 


. Olney S. Weaver, Germantown, Ohio 


School executives and members of school 
boards are both concerned in the problem of 
conducting a successful financial campaign. By 
the very nature of the problem as well as the 
importance of the results, those responsible for 
any educational system have come to recognize 
the significance of securing sufficient financial 
backing for the efficient operation of the schools. 
Frequently board members and school adminis- 
trators, in their eagerness to obtain this ade- 
quate and necessary support, neglect thoroughly 
to plan their campaign in advance, and much 
effort is wasted in securing unsuccessful and 
unsatisfactory results: the schools of a com- 
munity are closed and the children forced to 
lose a part of their heritage of education. 

In the belief that successful methods of pro- 
cedure can be used and applied in various situa- 
tions, an outline is presented of the plan used 
in Germantown, Ohio, where a campaign for 
the reapproval of a three-mill levy was success- 
fully carried to completion, with the desire that 
these suggestions may materially assist some 
school district to successfully put on a financial 
‘ampaign. 

An explanation of the situation and condi- 
tions under which this plan operated will per- 
haps make more apparent the need and advan- 
tages of those methods selected. Germantown 
is a town of about two thousand inhabitants, 
The school district is an exempted village dis- 
trict and is independent, although it heartily 
cooperates with the county superintendent and 
the county system of schools. The school con- 
tains both grade and high school, with 350 pupils 
in the former department and about 150 in the 
latter. There are eighteen teachers, some from 
the local community and others from more dis- 
tant cities. The people of the town had co- 
operated most willingly with the school in its 
program in most situations, although on a mat- 
ter when money and taxes were an issue, the 
result was not so sure. Five years before, the 
voters of the district had authorized an extra 
levy of three mills to be raised in order to pro- 
vide adequate funds for the operation of the 
school, which measure was to be in effect for 
tive years. In the November election, which 
followed rather closely upon a heavy bond issue 
for a new school building, the levy had to be 
reapproved if the school was to continue in its 
present efticient condition. 


Soon after the opening of school the super- 
intendent of schools began to make plans for 
the campaign. In regular teachers’ meetings 
he discussed the issues with the teachers and 
gave them all the necessary information in 
order that they would be prepared to intelli- 
gently discuss the need for the three-mill levy, 
the use to which the money was put, and its 
meaning to individual pupils, with any mem- 
ber of the community who might interview 
them. Thus a nucleus of well-informed teach- 
ers, recognizing the importance of the cam- 
paign, was ready to educate public opinion. 

Another method for distributing the proper 
information was the weekly newspaper. <A short 
article stating in clear, concise language the 
reasons why the people of the community should 
support the levy was published. In another 
issue there was a more extended explanation 
of the benefits derived from the three-mill levy. 
A brief resume of the financial status of the 
school furnished material for other articles. 
This publicity appeared each week for the eight 
weeks preceding the election. 

The parent-teacher association was most will- 
ing to cooperate with the superintendent and 
sponsored a contest for the best slogan for the 
“three-mill-levy campaign,” open to any citizen 
of Germantown. Boxes were placed in promi- 


nent windows in the business section of town, 
where contestants could deposit their entries. 
The English classes as well as the children of 
the upper grades all competed in the contest. 
To decide the winners a committee of repre- 
sentative townspeople was arranged, which 
selected the three best slogans, and awarded the 
cash prizes donated by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. The winning contributions were used 
for publicity material. Some of the better slo- 
gans were: 


“Our Boys and Girls First.” 
“The Best Is None Too Good.” 
“Not a new tax or one that is heavy 
So don't close your schools 

But vote for the Three-Mill Levy.” 
“Fathers and mothers 

All take heed, 

The Three-Mill Levy's 

What we need.” 
“Eventually—Why not now? 

Vote for the Three-Mill Levy.” 


Another rather effectual and convenient 
method for circulating the right kind of in- 
formation to the voters of the community, and 
especially to those most vitally interested in 
the welfare of the school children, the parents, 
was utilized when the monthly report cards 
were distributed. In each pupil’s report was 
attached a statement of five reasons why the 
parent should support the three-mill levy. Thus 
into practically three-fourths of the homes of 
the community the evening before election, a 
fresh reminder of the issues at stake in the 
ensuing election furnished a stimulus to each 
parent to vote for a proposition which repre- 
sented the best interests of his child, 

In order to reach those homes which were not 
included in those receiving report cards, a hand- 
bill was prepared. It was printed on inexpen- 
sive paper in red and black ink, the important 
points being made more outstanding by being 
printed in the brighter color. The afternoon 
of the day before election one of the men on 
the faculty took a group of high-school boys and 
supervised the distribution of these handbills 
into each home in the town and in thre outlying 
districts. This was accomplished rather easily, 
the work having been thoroughly organized 
previously. 

Vote “Yes” for the Three-Mill Levy for the Schools 

BECAUSE— IF IT FAILS 

1. It will keep the present 1. It will shorten — the 
school year of nine school term, 

months, 

2. It will replace the pres- 2. It will lower the stand 
ent three-mill levy ing of the school. 

which is about to ex- 

pire. 


3. It will NOT inerease 3%. Pupils receive less in 
the present tax rate. dividual attention. 


4. It will be giving your 4. It will curtail the work 
SQUARE of the various depart 
ments of the school, 


children a 
DEAL. 


TIGHT !~-SAN FRANCISCO’S GROWING 
SCHOOL BUDGET. 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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OUT OF REACH 
When the San Francisco board of education found it nec- 
essary to ask for an entirely enlarged budget, the San 
Francisco newspapers rendered valuable service in publish- 
ing articles, cartoons, etc., calling the attention of the 
public to the situation. The two cartoons on this page are 
taken from the San Francisco Chronicle. 


>. Other taxes may be dis- 5. Only two-thirds of the 
tributed over the county present school funds 
or state—but the money will be available for use 
raised by the three-mill next year. 
levy is used entirely for 
our loeal school. 

Vote “Yes” for the Three-Mill Levy for the Schools 

(reverse side) 
Vote “Yes” for the Three-Mill Levy for the Schools 
Slogans awarded prizes by the PARENT-TEACHERS' 


ASSOCIATION 
“Our Boys and Girls “Not a new tax nor one 
First.” that is heavy, 
So don't close your 
schools, 


But vote for the three- 
mill levy.” 


“The Best is None Too “Eventually — Why not 
Good.” now ? 
Vote for the Three-Mill 
Levy.’ 


“Cooperate with the School “Fathers and Mothers 
For the Best Develop- All take heed— 
ment Of Your Child.” The Three-Mill Levy's 
What we need.” 
Vote “Yes” for the Three-Mill Levy for the Schools 


Recognizing the important effect which chil- 
dren have in influencing positively the opinions 
of their elders, the latter part of a hallowe’en 
program, prepared by the grade children, was 
given over to a short skit of perhaps fifteen 
minutes in length, which presented in song, in 
picture, and in speech, the definite issues of 
the campaign. 

It was a somewhat anxious group which 
gathered to hear the election returns. When 
the last precinct had reported, it was found 
that the levy had carried by almost three to one. 
This was an unusual record since in the same 
county in eight other school districts the levy 
was defeated, and in only one other district 
than Germantown was a similar measure suc- 
cessful. 

An analysis of the plan used in Germantown 
will suggest certain principles which will con- 
tribute to the success of any financial campaign. 

1. Plan your work far enough in advance 
and be ready to meet all arguments. 

2. Begin early to prepare the minds of the 
people in the community. Persistent, continued 
effort is most effectual. 

3. Allow the children to present the facts, 
since they are more influential in determining 
the opinions of their parents. 

4. Use care in selecting a speaker who will 
be recognized as an authority by the citizens. 

5. Plan the campaign toward a climax. The 
“psychological moment” is not to be ignored. 

If financial campaigns are to be successful 
they must be based on sound business and 
psychological principles in order that the great- 
est benefits result to the children of the com- 
munity. 
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housands of gallons 
used in Philadelphia schools — 
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to give interiors lasting cleanliness! 


CHEERFUL LIGHT — spotless cleanliness — freedom 
from frequent repainting — these are strict requirements 
in some of Philadelphia’s finest schools. Requirements 
which have been fully met by painting walls and 
woodwork with Barreled Sunlight. 


Hundreds of other schools have solved the same 


problem in the same way. 


Whether in the pure white or tinted — whether used 
to replace paint or enamel — Barreled Sunlight offers 


every advantage. 


OR lavatories and kitchens, and for 

woodwork throughout, Barreled 
Sunlight Gloss gives a lustrous, flaw- 
less surface that washes like tile and is 
so durable that washing does not wear 
it away. Handsome as enamel but 
costs less and requires fewer coats. 

For rooms where a flat finish is some- 
times preferred, nothing is more suit- 
able than Barreled Sunlight Flat. 
Extremely handsome and uniform. 

Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes 
a nice balance between the other two 
finishes. It is widely used for stairways 
and similar places. 

Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. 


In quantities of five gallons or over 
we tint Barreled Sunlight to order at 
the factory, without extra charge. 
For tinting small quantities our dealers 
carry handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors. 


Sold in cans from 4 pint to 5 gallons, 
and in 30- and 55-gallon steel drums. 
Where more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Fac- 
tory and Main Offices, 44 Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. New York— 
420 Lexington Avenue; Chicago—659 
Washington Blvd.; San Francisco—156 
Eddy Street. Distributors in all 
Principal cities. 


Pat. Off. 











Sunlight 





Corridor of the Eliza Butler KirkbrideSchool 
of Philadelphia— painted with Barreled ‘ 

Sunlight. Smudges on this smooth, lus- d 
| trous surface can be wiped off with a damp 



























cloth. Repainting won't be necessary 
for years! 


Two more examples of the many fine Philadelphia schools 
that are kept bright, clean and cheerful by painting walls 
and woodwork with Barreled Sunlight 
Above, the Overbrook High School. Below, the Theodore 

Roosevelt Junior High School 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44 Dudley Street Providence, R. I 
Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish 
checked here— 
) Flat ( ) 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( 
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Stop Signing 
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Repair Bills.” 


Sign the Coupon below 


UNDREDS of scuffling, 

scampering feet are 
*‘death”’ on school building 
floors — both wood and con- 
crete. Theysplinter and wear 
out the wood. They grind the 
concrete into dust that isdan- 
gerous to health. They raise 
your maintenance costs by 
necessitating repairs. Stop 
this waste by making your 
floors wearproof and dust- 
proof. 


£IGNOPRO... 


HIS great wood floor pre- 
"Rae penetrates the 
wood fibres and restores the 
natural gums and oils. It gives 
you a wood floor that is hard, 
smooth and sanitary. Pre- 
vents rotting, splintering and 


drying out. Does away with 
the use of messy floor oils. 
One treatment will last for 
years. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


Is liquid chemical 
changes a concrete floor 
surface toa fine, dense, crys- 
talline structure of flint-like 
hardness. No more wearing 
down of floors. No more con- 
crete dust. Lapidolith adds 
years of life to even an old 
worn floor. As easy to apply 
as water. The floors can be 
used a few hours after appli- 
cation. 


Other Sonneborn Products 

SONOTINT—The Velvety Washable 
Flat Finish. 

CEMCOAT—Washable Enamel Paint. 

HYDROCIDE COLORLESS Rainproofs 
Buildings. 


Mail Coupon for Free Samples 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


panne CONN ocean : 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, 
demonstration samples and literature 


on:—Lapidolith __....; Lignophol 


Sonotint ; Cemcoat : Hydro- 
; (Check products 


cide Colorless 


i 

I 

| 

that interest you.) 
: Name 

i Address 

t Company 

1 


Position ... 
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TYPICAL FERROPLYWOOD INSTALLATION, Chicago Public Schools 


The Metal Partition 
that is Different 


SANITARY 


No open seams or butt joints. 
No dirt catching mouldings or channels. 


STRENGTH 
Partition and door panels 
Y, inch thick material. | 
Rigid interlocking panel and door construction. 
All joints welded and homogeneous. 


SOUND PROOF 


No metallic sound or buckled panels. 
(Note detail of FERROPLYWOOD panels.) ; a 
Kalamein sound proof door stiles with '% inch 


thick panel. 
HARDWARE 


Heavy universal adjustable hinges securely bolted 
through post. Heavy nickel plated Brass Door Bolt 
and Pull. 


FINISH | 
The easy to clean rust resisting, and flexible finish 
required for large panel surfaces reduces mainte- 
nance cost to a minimum. 


ERECTION _, 
No special labor required, no drilling or cutting in 
the field. Complete erection drawings with every 
installation. 

GALVANIZED STEEL 








_ FLANNEL CLOTH 








WATER PROOF FLANNEL CLOTH 


CEMENT GLUE 


JOINTS GALVANIZED STEEI 


DETAIL OF FERROPLYWOOD PANEL 


COMPLETE LAYOUT AND PLANNING SERVICE 


Send rough layout or blue prints 
of your plumbing requirements. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


July, 1927 
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floors. 


These tangible points of merit are re- 
sponsible for the adoption of Beacon 
Folding Chairs in schools where equip- 
ment is chosen on the basis of efficiency 








and economy. 


Use the convenient request-for-sample coupon so that you 
may subject a Beacon Chair to your own inspection and tests. 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
: Chicago 


1841-1845 Carroll Avenue =: 





When in Chicago, see our Exhibit in our sales room, 1410 South Wabash Avenue. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE MANAGE- 
MENT AND ACCOUNTING FOR 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
(Continued from Page 43) 


records and the ease with which an inventory 
ean be made. 

The classification of equipment must be differ- 
entiated from supplies. Articles of equipment 
are usually distinguished from supplies because 
of the time-service element. Supplies are con- 
sumed in current use. Their service life is rela- 
tively short. When cost of the goods is small 
and where the element may or may not be con- 
sumed in use it is more convenient and economi- 
val to group such elements under supplies. Fre- 
quently it becomes necessary to arbitrarily 
classify an element as a supply or equipment. 
When this is done uniformity of acceptance and 
consistency in practice is essential to good prop- 
erty management and accounting control. 

To aid in the classification of property, the 
use of symbols, code, or abbreviations have been 
found to be of great advantage. Various sys- 
tems of symbols have been used.!4 In a small 
school system the use of a code is not so essen- 
tial, but in the larger systems a carefully 
planned classification of symbols is a great help. 
The following list represents a suggestion fora , 
general classification of the property elements of 
a school plant. 


A. Lands. 
1. Lands held for future sites. 
9° 


2. Other lands. 
3. Sites in use. 
4. Playgrounds (not included in 3). 
B. Buildings. 
1. Buildings used for administrative purposes. 
2. School buildings. 
3. Other buildings. 
C. Permanent Equipment and Property. 
1. Electric wiring and fixtures. 
2. Fire protection equipment. 
3. Fences and walks. 


— 


“Accountants’ Handbook—Ronald Press, Page 422. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 
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V Check the actual advantages of 
BEACON FOLDING CHAIRS 


VY | COMFORT due to the large, properly tilted back and the roomy seat. 


in Beacon Chairs are less fidgety. 


| DURABILITY due to the tubular steel frame which is free from bolts or screws. 


Cross supports are electrically welded; moving parts are riveted. 
VY ECONOMY because the five year written guarantee protects you against replacements 
V | SILENCE 


V | SAFETY because a Beacon Chair cannot fold accidentally or collapse. 
Y | COMPACTNESS because it folds flat to a thickness of only 1% inches. 





Hy 


due to the rigid construction and rubber leg-tips, which also protect the 
No clatter or creaking to disturb teacher or students. 

















Students seated 


ea 
f th BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
a 1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- 
turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 


COLOR STYLE 
0 Brown (0 Wood Seat and Wood Back 
00 Mahogany 


(0 Upholstered Seat and Wood Back 
(0 Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back 


0 Battleship Gray 
0 Olive Green 


DEE 5 666.6 4666006460 ASCRTN EEC CERES TEAH OE 006609084000 R NOES 


City OE BOW OG so 0.0 6:0 0:0:0:0:6:0:60:0:0.5:0:60:0:0:0:0:665 6000060006460 0 cone se 
me RL RMIT SS RR RR ET ERO RN RI RIE REE RR! 





FUNDAMENTAL TO EFFICIENT PLANT SERVICE IS ADEQUATE 
STOREROOM MANAGEMENT. 
When cash is converted into goods the money value of the goods is frequently lost sight of. Furniture 
can be economically salvaged, rebuilt, repriced, and made available for use. It is an important problem of 
property management. 


Sete anaes 


Se agape 


FE Re an TI 


atric tao 


Nias x Sa Seg se ad aie 


eg 








convenes. 


4. Heating aud ventilation equipment, 
o. Sanitary equipment and fixtures. 
D. Movable Equipment in Use. 
1. Automobile equipment. 
2. Office furniture and equipment. 
3. Instructional furniture and equipment. 
4. Other movable equipment. 
Kk. Movable Equipment in Storage. 
1. Automobile equipment. 
2. Office furniture and equipment. 
3. Instructional furniture and equipment. 
4. Other movable equipment. 


KF. Books. 

Library books. 

Textbooks in use. 

Supplementary textbooks. 

Textbooks in storage. 
Supplementary textbooks in storage. 


uo. WNe 


This classification can be expanded in the de- 
tail necessary to the economic and efficient man- 
agement of the system. The subdivisons should 
include each article used classified by schools, by 


It’s Not — 
Too Late— 
YET! 


There is still time to in- 
stall a Logan Spiral Slide 
Firescape before school 


avoid possible calamity! 


Write today for full de- 
tails on the safest, surest 
fire-escape ever perfected 
for exit from upper floors! 


Let our engineer consult 
with you — no obligations. 


(Formerly The Dow Co.) 


300 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Still time _ to 


tions or walls. 


board, 
top of door. 


departments of instruction, and by types of serv- 


ices. (To be continued.) 
WOMAN’S SERVICE ON THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 44 
tion which a hundred years ago would not have 


been believed possible. ‘They have proved to be 
efficient members of boards of education all over 
the country, and through their service have 
gained the confidence of the public. It is no 
longer a question of the value of woman’s mem- 
bership on the board of education, but rather a 
question of the most effective use of her peculiar 
possibilities and powers. 

The welfare of the child, excites her instinct 
of motherhood and ealls forth her strongest ap- 
peal. In addition to this her qualities of sym- 
pathy and patience, her freedom from tradition 
are assets that are and should be recognized as 
valuable for a member of a board of education. 





Can be installed on base- q 
chair rail or at ; . J 
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Bronze Door Holders for Schools 
Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 


Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 
For installation on 
Entrance Doors 

opening out. 
“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 


Rawling’s Automatic ; a 
Door Holder and . a : 
Bumper 
For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 


RAWLINGS, PATENT | 
P GLYNN-JOHNSON CORR: 
CHICAGO . 





Hercules 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
La Porte, Indiana 


AN EXAMINATION EXEMPTION SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 48) 

pupil may work; that it gives the pupil a chance 
to weigh and consider his past reeord and pass 
judgment upon himself; that it serves as a 
stimulant toward better conduct and a stricter 
observance of the school regulations; that it pro- 
vides a well-worth-while reward, which is within 
the reach of each individual pupil; and that it 
gives the pupil a different viewpoint in his atti- 
tude toward his teacher. 

As indicated above, the efficiency of the sys- 
tem has not been determined objectively, but 
by weighing the reaction of the pupils to the 
system with other values, the administrators of 
the El Dorado system are willing to continue it 
until a more practical and more beneficial de- 


vice is secured. 





ILLUSTRATION 5. STANDARDS IN SANITARY EQUIPMENT RELATE CLOSELY TO MORALS AND HEALTH. 
Note the improvement in the sanitary facilities provided for our children today as co ntrasted with twenty-five years ago. Note likewise the results of depreciation and probable 
faulty standards of operation and maintenance. These factors constitute vital problems for school-plant management. 
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buildings during these vacation months with Haas 
and Haas Water Closets 
— are thinking in terms of future 





Flush Valves throughout 
where requirec 


Architects who specify Haas equipment for their new 
schools also have an eye to economy in years to come. 


lor Haas Flush Valves — installed in some schools 
nearly thirty years ago —are working perfectly today, 
with negligible upkeep costs and lowest water bills. 


Built for public use and the abuse to which school 


CLOSETS 
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CHOOL board officials who plan to re-equip their 


children often subject them, Haas Valves have set a 
standard for all that equipment of this sort should be. _ | 


There is undoubtedly a Haas installation near you —let us tell you where! 


WATER 


VALVES 


Haas Flush Valves have no metal-to-metal 

contacts that cause rapid wear —no com- 

plicated mechanisms, needle-point adjust- 

ments nor small ports that clog. Positive 

control of flow and after-fill; are internally 

self-cleansing in all waters, alkaline or 
sedimental. 


re 










To choose Haas Equipment for your school 
is to think in terms of the future! 





HAAS EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 





CHERRY AVE. SCHOOL 
CANTON ‘OHIO. 


¥ 


a 











GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Catalogue sent upon request to school board officials and architects 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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Window Shades 


Let in the Light — Shut out the Glare 


Light is essential, but windows must be so shaded that the 
glare from the direct rays of the sun is excluded. 

Athey Perennial Window Shades can be raised from the bottom, 
or lowered from the top. It’s a matter of only a few seconds to 
adjust them to shut out the sun’s rays. The cloth of which they 
are made diffuses a soft light—another important feature. 


Won't Rattle or Flutter 


Rattling and fluttering shades are very 
distracting to pupils and teachers. Athey 
shades run on strained wires. They re- 
sist wind pressure, and even when the 
windows are open, on a windy day they 
will not rattle and flutter. 


Longer Life Means Lower Cost 

Athey Perennial Window Shades are 
made of a special weave cloth, which is 
practically indestructible. 

And there are no latches, catches, or 
springs to slip, stick or break. The only 
parts of the shade ever touched are the 


operating cords. 





Ask us for a 
copy of our 
Pamphlet 


“Conserva- 
tion of Eye- 
sight.” It will 
interest any 
one interest- 


ed in schools. 6073 West 65th St. 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d — 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 





BALANCING THE BUDGET 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


that we should carefully consider all expendi- 
tures and not leave them to an outsider, as is 
often the case with our superintendents. The 
transient superintendent is not particularly con- 
cerned as to how we get the money to pay the 
school bills. A certain item is needed, from his 
point of view, and he does not stop to consider 
the cost. 

As a school official of almost twenty years’ 
experience, I have seen the changes along the 
line of expansion and have tried to keep in 
touch with them. I have also served my town- 
ship almost half as many years as a tax assessor. 
The latter fact has made me give the school 
budget the most careful consideration. When 
we have to build new buildings, we may have to 
shift part of the expense upon our grandchil- 
dren. Bond issues are necessary in such cases, 
but I would include every item except those for 
permanent improvements in the current budget, 
and I would see to it that the budget is shaved 
to the minimum without sacrificing efficiency. 

A great many school boards and _ school 
officials serve without salary. Others get very 
meager compensation. During my years of serv- 
ice, I have probably drawn enough to pay me for 
something like one quarter of the time I have 
actually devoted to school affairs. We do not 
expect a teacher or superintendent to give any 
part of his or her time. They must have a fair 
salary. I do expect both to be careful of school 
property and school supplies, however, and this 
should be one of the qualifications to receive the 
most earnest consideration. 

We have to face the question of competition 
for the services of the best teachers and super- 
intendents. Suppose our budget has been made 
upon the basis of present salaries and we find 
that a neighboring district or union is offering 


Many of the first Athey shades made 
—more than 10 years ago—are still in 
good condition. And thousands of in- 
stallations have proved that, long-life 
considered, they are the most inexpen- 
sive shades obtainable. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


more. I have felt in some cases that an efficient 
teacher or superintendent is worth as much to 
us as to our neighbor and have met the advance. 
Here, however, we have to decide how far to go, 
for human nature is far too prone to take undue 
advantage of competition. Sometimes we have 
to let an otherwise desirable teacher go because 
of this tendency. The teacher or superintend- 
ent who comes to our board and tells us frankly 
the situation is quite likely to be retained, other 
cireumstances being equal. 

The burden of schools, which ought not to be 
a burden at all, is not always equally divided. 
The poorer communities need the best schools. 
ILappily some of our states have come to the 
proper realization of this fact and have made 
uniform laws. The education of boys and girls 
is a question which affects more than the town- 
ship or school district. It is a matter of con- 
cern to the state; some go farther and say to the 
nation. We may well leave it in the hands of 
the states, provided the states will make laws of 
some degree of uniformity. The proper eduea- 
tion of a boy in an obscure township, located 
up in the Adirondacks, is just as important to 
the State of New York, as the right teaching 
of a boy in Buffalo. Buffalo has the means of 
providing better schools, better equipment, and 
better teachers, however, so we must take some 
of the revenue the city is able to provide and 
use it for the education of the boy living up 
there in the trapper’s hut. 

Many of the states are helping us to balance 
our budgets, therefore, but there still remains 
the necessity for school boards and officials to 
carefully scrutinize every item of expenditure. 
We must not, on the one hand, allow the preju- 
dices and fault-findings of the disgruntled and 
unprogressive to influence our recommendations, 
to the detriment of the schools; and, on the 
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Make YOUR 
Teaching 


More Effective 


by using the SPENCER EDUCATION- 
AL FILMSLIDES as a part of your 
daily lessons. 


The pictures on the film strip shown 
are but a brief suggestion of those in our 
library of over .20,000 such illustrations, 
maps, etc., made up into strips of film- 
slides of approximately fifty pictures each, 
covering all grammar school and some 
high school work. Each film has been 
worked up carefully and all material com- 
piled having in mind its relation to the 
daily work of the regular curriculum. 
Manuals have been prepared for each 
film, giving authentic information on the 
subject under discussion. 


With filmslides, there is no danger of 
breakage from rough handling, practically 
no cost of transportation, and there is no 
possibility of the pictures becoming dis- 
arranged or mislaid. They are always at 
hand, ready for use without a_ second 
being wasted. Your class will show 
marked improvement, for it is a_ well- 
known fact that pictures make a more 
lasting impression than many words. 

Assistance in adapting this form of vis- 
ualization to your individual requirements 
will be gladly given by 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
San Francisco 
Boston 


New York 
Chicago 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DATA. 





other, we must bear in mind the inherent rights 
of the taxpayer and not impose an undue 
burden. Balancing the budget is not an act 
that ean be lightly dismissed. 


LEGAL STATUS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
FRATERNITIES 


(Concluded from Page 53) 
participate in certain sehool activities are 
valid.” 

In the case of a statute authorizing school 
boards to expel pupils belonging to fraternal 
societies, the District Court of Appeals of Cali- 
fornia,!? the Supreme Court of Towa,!8 and the 
Supreme Court of Illinois!® have ruled that 
such statutes are constitutional. We have 
already mentioned the fact that such statutes 
have been upheld in the Supreme Court of the 
United States.°9 


“Bradford v. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19. 
Lee v. Hoffman, 182 Iowa 1216; 166 N.W. 565; 
L.R.A. 1918C 933. 

een v. Bd. of Education, 306 Ill. 507; 138 N.E. 


**Waugh vy. Mississippi University, 237 U.S. 589. 

—Supt. John L. Foust of Owensboro, Kentucky, 
has been elected president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association for the ensuing year. Mr. Foust 
has been in schoolwork in Owensboro for the last 
25 years. He came to Owensboro as an instructor 
in 1902, and has been superintendent of schools 
since July, 1921, when he succeeded Mr. Risley. 

—Mr. Z. M. Walter of Grandview Heights, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Hills 
horo. 

—Mr. G. L. Putnam of Colville, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ellensburg. 

—Mr. Howard Ely has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Bridgeport, W. Va., to succeed 8. 
A. Gillette. ; 

—Mr. G. B. Ferrell of Dysart, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oelwein. 

—Mr. J. M. Herman of Belleview, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lanesboro, to 
succeed L. M. Morrill. 

—Supt. E. C. Meredith of Motley, Minn.,- has 
been reelected for another year. . 
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Architectural dignity is a 
feature of this stairway in 
Carteret High School, 
Carteret, N. J. 






School Yard Gong 


Yard Bell with 
Hood and Cage Type ‘‘D”’ 


PROGRAM 
BELLS 














Every modern school 
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a should be provided with 
ot some means of denoting 
the different periods of } 
the day’s schedule. : 
All over the country Permanence 
there are thousands of 
ire schools in which Holtzer- 
Cabot apparatus is in- 1 ; a : : — 
v0 stalled. hese three highly desirable 
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EverWear | 


MERRY-WAVE-STRIDE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


**There’ll be one on every 
playground this year’’ 


HIS new Everwear outfit incorporates an entirely 

new principle of play function. It has many of the 
pleasing features of a Merry-go-round, Ocean Wave 
and Giant Stride, combined, but blazes an entirely new 
trail for itself. 


The illustration describes its fun producing possibilities. 
From 15 to 20 children of all ages can use it at one 
time. It is strong enough for adults to use with absolute 
safety. It occupies small ground space. 





Back of Page Chain Link Fence lies 
safety for children and security for 
school and playground property. 


Page Fence is the most permanent and 
economical protection you can specify. 
Made of copper bearing steel, heavily 
galvanized after weaving. All parts, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


National Service 


There is a Page distributor in your 
vicinity. Write for interesting lit- 
erature and his name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Ave., Dept. G9 
Chicago, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 





It features stretching exercises — so beneficial and so 

cordially recommended by Medical authorities and | 

Physical Instructors. | 
| 







The Everwear line of Steel Playground Apparatus is 
full of new things this year and you will want Catalog 
No. 19. 








THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
U.S. A. 


ver wear 


STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS | 
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The Perfect Folding Chair 
MUST be compact | 





A stack of fifty CLARINS is not 
as tall as the average man. 


Let us at our expense send you 


a sample for comparison. 


————---—-~-—~------4- 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, | 
Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- | finish and seat as checked: | 
“a — pod ee ge ee | C) Brown (walnut) C] Battleship Gray (C1) Wood Seat | 
™ : : (1 Maroon (mahogany) ([() Olive Green C1) Leatherette Seat 
age the most delicate floor covering. | | 
| We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. | 
PERE etna tia icniy van Eee eRe TR MOSES Ree iseiesiees a 


REVIENS 


The Clothes We Wear 

By F. G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 
Cloth, 198 pages. American Book Co., New York, 
Ned 

This is another of the Carpenter series of “Jour- 
ney Club Travels” and is devoted to studies about 
clothes. The book is based on the best educational 
ideas of child interest and the subjects are pre- 
sented as a series of developments and discoveries, 
rather than as lessons. The children go through a 
cotton field and talk with a planter; they follow 
the bales from the gins and visit a mill where they 
see the processes of cloth making; they go on trips 
to Belgium and Ireland where they are shown how 
linen is made; in Japan they see how silkworms 
are raised; they make a trip through a ready-made 
clothing factory in Chicago; they visit girls in 
Belgium where they study lacemaking; they in- 
spect shoes from all parts of the world and follow 
these with excursions through a button, a glove, 
and a hat factory. 

Some suggestions are offered to teachers con 
cerning classwork and arrangement of a museum. 
Elements of Agriculture 

G. F. Warren. Cloth, 549 pages, illustrated, 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Since its first publication in 1909 the present 
book has been widely used as an introductory high 
school text. The present edition has been entirely 
rewritten to conform with present-day farm condi- 
tions and methods and to bring to the students the 
latest statistics and facts. 


Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of 
Arithmetic 

By Chas. H. Judd. Paper, 121 pages. Price, $1 
University of Chicago, Chicago, I. 

This study of the mental processes of counting 
and making number combinations seeks to provide 
basic information on the educational psychology of 
arithmetic for the use of teachers and curriculum 
makers, 

The Houses We Live In 

By KF. G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 

Cloth, 204 pages. American Book Co., New York. 


This book is one of the Carpenter series of “In- 
dustrial Readers on Food, Clothing, and Shelter,” 
and is intended for the use of pupils in the lower 
grades of the elementary schools. 

The book takes the form of a travel club and the 
pupils make trips to various parts of the world to 
find out about the materials used in building their 
homes. They learn about the production of food, 
clothing, and shelter, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the past in their own land and of people 
in other lands today. The features of transporta- 
tion and commerce are brought out and all travels 
are along geographical lines. 

The book should be especially helpful to the ele- 
mentary teachers in leading up to a study of com- 
mercial geography. The material is based on the 
latest educational ideas of child interest and = ex- 
perience and the plan is developed through a chain 
of industrial projects and every possible device is 
employed to stimulate the imagination, 

Some suggestions are offered concerning c¢lass- 
work and contents of the museum. 

Among the topics covered are days in a lumber 
camp; a visit to a stone quarry; the story of brick; 
how steel is made; the wonders of glass; how wall 
paper is made, and treatment of the museum. 


Literature in the Junior High School 

By Emma Miller Bolenius. Book IT. Cloth bound, 
684 pages. Price, $1.48. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The selections included in this book cover a wide 
range of subjects and a long list of authors. Part 
I deals with Travel and Adventure and thus pro- 
vides descriptive material. Some of it is intended 
for study reading while some to pleasure reading. 
Part II is devoted to literary gems. The compiler 
provides a schedule of reading divided into ten 
groups. These assemble the different selections 
under definite headings. 

The objectives of the junior high school are splen- 
didly met in the selections and. the method. A few 
of the recommended readings might well have been 
omitted—they are not up to the standard set in the 
book which is ample for the purpose intended. 

The Texas Ranger 

By James B. Gillett in collaboration with How- 
ard R. Driggs. Cloth, 226 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. Published by World Book Company, Yonk 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The title of the book promises all the thrill and 
excitement of southwestern frontier life. The au- 


thor, who himself has witnessed that life, has pro- 
vided an account that is bound to fascinate the red- 
blooded boy who loves to learn about cattle trails, 
Indian fights, the demonstration of physical cour- 
age, and the ultimate supremacy of right and 
justice. 

The story affords a vivid picture of the life of a 
Texas ranger and its varied detail. Nor does it 
overlook the humorous side of frontier life. Its 
chief value, we think, is not in the material it pro- 
vides for children’s reading, but rather in the accu- 
rate and permanent record which it affords for 
adults who have reason to familiarize themselves 
with a phase of American life and history that has 
passed. 

Arithmetic Practice 

Book one, for fourth grade, paper, 132 pages; 
book two, for fifth grade, paper, 119 pages. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

These booklets are intended as aids in finding 
and correcting weaknesses in the step difficulties of 
the arithmetical processes. The material is for 
optional use with MeMurry and Benson’s social 
arithmetic but is also usable with any basal text. 

The booklet for the fourth grade contains lessons 
for finding weaknesses in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions, measuring units, 
reading and writing numbers, and telling time. 

The fifth-grade booklet contains lessons similar 
to the first booklet, together with lessons in multi- 
plication and subtraction of decimals, division of 
decimals, and lessons on finding other weaknesses 
in arithmetic. 

The last page of each booklet contains space for 
the teacher’s record of the pupils’ progress in arith- 
metic. 

World Geography—Book I. The New World 

By Frank M. MeMurry and A. E. Parkins. Cloth, 
316 pages, illustrated. Published by The Maemil- 
lan Co., New York City. 

This geography deals with North and South 
America, with special emphasis on the United 
States, and its territories and dependencies. It 
represents a revision of a former edition, much of 
the material, however, being entirely new. 

The introductory chapters cover climatic condi- 
tions, note the Eskimo huts in Greenland, as well 
as the habitations in the tropical zone, the Indian 
wigwams in North America, and the pioneer’s home 
in the temperate zone, 
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When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


boards. 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 


equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 


resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. In com- 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
sense. It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. These are but a 
few of the advantages. Before you spend a dollar for 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” Send for it today. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 


WORTH BLDG. 





resistant. 


EASTON, PA. 





The geographic conditions of the United States 
are treated with a remarkable completeness. The 
several activities, agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial are dealt with. Illustrations of farm 
scenes, of mining and forestry, of manufacture and 
trade, come into view. Transportation is not 
neglected. In brief, sights and scenes in rural and 
urban life are pictured, and the production ability 
as well as the niode of distribution are dealt with. 
Airplane views of the large centers of population 
are freely provided. 

The maps constitute a striking feature of the 
book. While they cover the political and physical 
phases of the country, they also bring out the cli- 
matie peculiarities. Population tables are inter- 
spersed through the pages. 


Principles of Chemistry 

By Joseph H. Roe. Cloth, 378 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. Published by The C. V. Mosby Com- 
many, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chemistry is rarely studied in these days as a 
pure science; and that is well, because the old 
courses lacked interest and application to life situa- 
tions, and few students carried over into their pro- 
fessional, business, or home activities many of the 
principles and facts learned in the laboratory. The 
present book is of the new applied type of work in 
which only one class of students—nurses—are ap- 
pealed to. While the course covers all the leading 
principles of inorganic and organic chemistry, prac- 
tically every chapter has some application to the 
daily work of the nurse in the sickroom, the d‘et 
kitchen, and the hospital laboratory. Metabolism, 
diets, the digestion of foods, and valuable refer- 
ence tables are especially stressed. Ample labora- 
tory work for a 60-hour course is provided. 


A State Educational System at Work 

By M. V. O’Shea. Cloth, 368 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Bernard B. Jones Fund, Jackson, 
Miss. 

The present book is a detailed report of the “in- 
tellectual status and educational progress of pupils 
in the elementary and high schools and freshmen in 
the colleges * * * of Mississippi.” The com- 
plete findings of the standard intelligence tests and 
of achievement tests in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and language—as type subjects—are printed. 
Classical Myths That Live Today 

By Frances E. Sabin. Cloth, 432 pages. Illus 
trated. Price, $1.92. Published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York City. 


The classic myths of Greece and Rome are here 
presented in attractive language, with a profusion 
of teaching aids. The illustrations have not been 
selected with the care that might be expected, and 
some are decidedly not suited to the book or to 
children’s use. 

The Constitution of the United States 

By James M. Beck, LL.D. Cloth, 207 pages. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran, New York. 

The book is written with the thought that in 
order to apprec-ate and understand that great docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United States, the 
story of its making must be known, and the causes 
that led to its creation must be explained. The 
author proceeds to make clear that it was not the 
work of fifty colonists, but rather the culmination 
of that constructive genius of which the English- 
speaking races were capable—the genius for repre- 
sentative government. He also makes clear that a 
knowledge of the constitution is necessary in order 
to understand the basic law of the land. 

The basic principles of the constitution, as well 
as the political philosophy which underlie it, are 
fully discussed. The checks and balances in con- 
trolling authority are explained. The intentions 
and objectives of the framers of the sacred docu- 
ment are described. 

The author is mistaken in the reviewer’s opinion 
in crediting Montesquien with exerting the greatest 
influence upon the framers of the constitution so 
far as the basic principles of government are con- 
cerned. As:de from the system of checks and bal- 
ances which this writer suggested, the more impor- 
tant principles of the origin of human rights and 
governmental authority were stated by earlier 
Roman controversialists like Bellarmine. These 
men argued against the prevalent theory of the 
divine right of kings—a point of view which the 
coustitution fully earries out. 

The book is favored with a “Foreword” written 
by President Calvin Coolidge. 

How to Work with Tools and Wood 

Cloth, 179 pages. Stanley Rule & Level Plant, 
New Britain, Conn. 

A careful, nontechnical statement of hand-tool 
processes as applied to woodworking. The book is 
equally valuable for school and home use. 

A Detailed Analysis of Achievement in the High 
School 

By Cecile White Fleming. Cloth, 209 pages. 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, N. Y. 





Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 1 


Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. } 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Teachers who have used achievement tests and in- 
telligence tests -in high school have frequently re- 
marked that factors outside the fields of these types 
of tests determine to a certain extent the success 
or failure of pupils. The author of the present 
study has sought to determine some of these ele- 
ments of success and has tested a superior group 
of children in such important matters as character 
traits, including cooperative attitude and industry, 
on emotional stability and health, will-tempera- 
ment. To these tests she has added three intelli- 
gence tests and various specific achievement tests 
in high-school branches. Her findings indicate that 
there are definite relations between all these factors 
and that predictions of success as well as diagnoses 
of situations and remedial programs must take all 
elements into consideration. 


The Child’s Own Word Book 

By M. M. Guhin. Cloth, 122 pages, Published 
by Hub City School Supply Co., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

This little book has some distinctive features as 
a primary reader. It employs the use of pictures 
and graphic representation to help in the use of 
sounds. Then it resorts to keywords as a means of 
gaining control over new words. The author holds 
to the thought that if the child is familiarized with 
the printed word in connection with sound as ap- 
plied to the home, school, and playground, he will 
gradually widen his vocabulary in other fields of 
interest. The text is printed in heavy black type, 
and the illustrations, too, are held in strong lines. 


The Storm of the Old Frontier 

By Marshall R. Hall. Cloth, 302 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Published by Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a story of the days in “forty-nine” when 
the covered wagon carried thousands of gold seekers 
and immigrants over the plains of the western 
frontier. It bears all the thrill and adventure of 
that period. There are Indians to be fought, des 
peradoes to be combated, hardships to be endured. 

It tells the experiences of a prospector who 
braved the dangers of a new country with his 
daughter, and sacrificed his life in doing so. The 
interest of the story then centers upon the daugh- 
ter, a brave girl, who is confronted with overwhelm- 
ing odds, and who finally succeeds in winning safety 
and happiness. 
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Built in Sanitation 
Is the Kind that Stays 
In Toilet Partitions 


Mills Metal Toilet Partitions are the re- 
sult of a lot of experience in building this 
type of partition. 


We have studied the wse of toilet partitions 
and built into Mills Metal Toilet Parti- 
tions a sanitation not found in any other 
partition. 


For example, we designed our partitions 
so that the legs fit over the shoes rather 
than zvto them. 


There is a vast difference. Our design 
eliminates crevices, eliminates lodging 
places for dirt and leaves absolutely no 
openings to admit water or hold moisture. 


Send for our booklet “Making Money 
with Mills Metal”? which describes our 
full line of partitions. Sent free. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
905 Wayside Road, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MILLS ..METAL 


Mills Metal Partitions for offices, Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
factories, lavatories, showers, dressing cated in more than fifty principal 
rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital cities. Estimates gladly furnished on 
cubicles and screens. any job, large or small. 
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At Julia Richman High School, New York, (Wm. H. Gompert, 
Municipal Architect), this Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist fur- 
nishes dependable, economical ash removal, while the Spring Guard 
Gates and Automatic opening-closing-locking Sidewalk Doors com- 
pletely protect pupils from the dangers of an open hoistway. 


This is the Electric Hoist 
that schools most prefer 


UTS an end to ash removal problems for 

the life of the school building itself. Sturdy 
extra-strong construction assures that. One man 
does all the work. That saves labor. Cans 
travel at speed of 60 feet a minute, and that 
saves time. And current consumption is mighty 
low—one cent paying for the raising and lower- 
ing of many cans. 


All danger of accident due to sidewalk opening 
is eliminated. The opening is fully protected 
at all times. Even when can is being placed 
on sidewalk, spring guard gate acts as barrier. 
And when hoist is not in use, sidewalk doors 
close flush with pavement, and are automati- 
cally locked, so no one can tamper with them. 


There is a G&G Hoist to meet every school 
need. The volume of ashes and location of side- 
walk opening are important factors. Our En- 
gineering Department will be glad to advise 
you as to proper model, or cooperate with your 
Architect, who has our Catalog in his file. 


More than 1500 schools in the U. S. 
are G&G equipped 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


REG.U.S. PAT.O 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


of hot water. 
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Practical Chemistry 

By N. H. Black and J. B. Conant; 522 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The title and subtitle of this book, which is a 
complete revision of a successful text first pub- 
lished in 1920, rather well express its aim and con- 
tent: Practical chemistry; Fundamental Facts and 
Applications to Modern Life. The authors have 
covered the usual field for introductory classes and 
have sought to present the latest theories of atomic 
structure, ionization, radio activity, ete., in rather 
simplified, clear form. The purpose quite clearly 
is to present facts, laws, and theories with all pos- 
sible evidence and proof and to make the work 
entirely usable by phenomena drawn from the stu- 
dent’s life and by applications from essential indus- 
tries and agriculture. 

Better English Habits—Book Two 

By Alma Blount and Clark S. Northup. Cloth, 
175 pages, illustrated. Published by Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This book provides a balanced course in oral and 
written work for the fifth and sixth years. 

The Seats of the Mighty 

By Gilbert Parker. Edited by Wm. H. Otto. 
Cloth, 391 pages, illustrated. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York City. 

A school edition with notes, a biographical intro- 
duction, and word studies. Parts of the work are 
better suited to adult readers than to young folks, 
and some mature understanding of the author’s 
attitude toward the French and their religious faith 
is desirable. 


Heart and Athletics 

By Dr. Felix Deutsch and Dr. Emil Kauf. Cloth, 
187 pages. Price, $2.50. Published by The C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

The text was originally written in German by 
two Viennese doctors with a view of determ:ning 
upon the functional ability of the heart to bear 
athletic exercise. The translation into English was 
made by an American college professor. 

The authors discuss the various forms of ath- 
letics, such as swimming, football, rowing, skating, 
skiing, boxing, bicycle riding, fencing, etc., etc., and 
note the extent to which the exertion affects heart 
action. 

Investigations in the Teaching of Science 

By Francis D. Curtis. Cloth, 341 pages. Pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PATENTED 


Give satisfactory service in the largest Shower 
installations in the world. The Mixer is equipped 
with a regulating stop which can be set to a 
fixed maximum temperature, preventing waste 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG.Co 
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Another Popular 
Century Fountain, of 
the wall bracket type, 
for schools. 
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This Century Group Fountain is particularly desir- 
able for schools. It conserves wall space and yet per- 
mits four children to drink at the same time. 


The Patented Sanitary Bubbler Head has a con- 
cealed regulator that can be adjusted to give any de- 
sired volume of water —it will not squirt or splash 
even when the hand is placed over the water opening 
in the bubbler head —a very desirable feature for 


The exposed fittings are 
brass, heavily nickel plated — 
the roll rim sink is cast iron, 
porcelain enameled. 


This fountain can also be 
furnished in smaller sizes with 
two and three bubbler heads. 


Send today for our complete 
catalogue —it illustrates and de- 
scribes together with prices the 
many Century Fountains for schools. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
317 N. Illinois St. 


Belleville, Ill. 





This work is a digest of investigations in the 
field of science teaching in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. Most of the studies are theses 
submitted for university degrees, some are magazine 
articles, and a few are committee reports for pro- 
fessional associations or city school systems, The 
author’s desire to cover the entire field of possible 
science instruction has led to the inclusion of some 
studies of decidedly minor value and of some—like 
those on sex—which are quite outside the accepted 
field of science instruction in public schools. 


The Work of Boards of Education 

By Hans C. Olsen, Ph.D. Cloth bound; 170 
pages. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

The author brings to his service the mass of 
fragmentary literature which deals with the various 
phases of school administration and builds out of 
it a serviceable book in which he defines the work 
of boards of education and superintendents. 


After establishing the relations which must gov- 
ern the board and its chief executive officer, the 
author outlines their work, and enumerates a long 
list of things that come under that heading. He 
touches upon the curriculum, school libraries, health 
service, athletic programs, student publications, 
religious education, school gardens, pageants, bands 
und orchestras, social centers, lectures, ete., ete. 

The book also concerns itself with financial opera- 
tions of a school system, with problems of buildings 
and repairs, selection of school sites, negotiations 
with architects, etc., etc. Questions of heating and 
ventilation, janitorial service, supplies and equip- 
ment, and a thousand and one things coming within 
the province of school housekeeping and manage- 
ment are dealt with. 


Publications Received 

When to Issue School Bonds. By Harold F. Clark 
and Paul Royalty. Bulletin No. 6, July, 1926, 
School of Education, Indiana University. Issued 
by the Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education. The present 
pamphlet has been prepared by the authors in 
recognition of the fact that the source of material 
has not been the best and most complete. They 
do not claim to have solved the problem for all 
districts, or for any district, but their aim has been 
to interest schoolmen in the possibilities of the 
problem presented. The study points out periods 
in which bonds should not be issued. In general, 
it seems safe to say that bonds may not be issued 


from the middle of December to the middle of Janu- 
ary. The months of May, June, July, and August, 
together with the period from January to the mid- 
dle of February, are considered the most advisable 
time to sell school bonds. The pamphlet discusses 
the relation of bond prices to money rates, and 
savings from selling bonds when money is plentiful. 
There are numerous graphs showing fluctuation of 
bond yields, the average yield of school-bond sales 
by months, periods in which bonds may be issued, 
and other useful information. 

Report of the School-Building Program of West 
Aurora, Illinois. By N. L. Engelhardt. Issued by 
the board of education of District 129, West Aurora, 
Ill. The author points out that the criticism which 
has been leveled at public-school systems in the 
past has been partly due to the failure of boards 
of education to properly develop the school plants 
in which the educational organizations are to be 
advanced. Within the past few years school 
authorities have employed the technie of public- 
service corporations for the development of their 
school ‘plants. School boards are now planning 
their school buildings in such a way as to meet 
future needs as well as to build for the present 
child population. 

The author has applied a technic developed by 
himself and Professor Strayer and has studied the 
growth in school population, the growth in total 
population, the anticipated increases in school and 
general population, the zones of housing, the ex- 
tension of the school district, and the planning of 
the future school-building program as based upon 
all of these elements combined. 

The report presents two significant conclusions: 
“The first problem which requires the sincere and 
hearty cooperation of every citizen in West Aurora 
is the change in valuations to a point where the 
bonded indebtedness may be increased to carry out 
the recommendations made in this study. The sec- 
ond problem which should receive the cooperation 
of the citizens is the consolidation of the two dis- 
tricts so that the wealth of the entire city may be 
pooled in the support of the educational program 
for all the children of the community. There 18 
no reason apparent to the author why the school 
districts should not be consolidated and placed 
under one board of education. This consolidation 
should result in providing more extended facilities 
for education than can be provided by each com- 
munity separately. There need be no duplication 
of officers or supervisors.” 
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joints and hinges. 
everlasting, always new. 


No expense 
after the first 


reasonable 
Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Never-Split 





Seats 


The original price of Evernu seats—a surprisingly 


low price it is, too—is all they’ll ever cost. 
require no refinishing in all the years to come, no 
smoothing of scarred surfaces, no repairing of loosened 
Evernu’s well-fashioned beauty is 


Special hard rubber is molded by the patented 
Evernu process, into seamless, jointless, practically 
indestructible units, to form Evernu seats. The glossy 
surface—jet black or mahogany—is unharmed by con- 
stant sterilizing with dilute alcohol. Can’t warp, chip, 
or crack. Unconditionally guaranteed. 








There are Evernu models for every type of bowl. 
Write for our interesting new booklet. It will 
help you decide the seat question most economi- 


cally and satisfactorily. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with EVERNU Seats include those at: 


Chicago, III. 

New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas 
Shreveport, La. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Washington, D. C. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Richmond, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio 

San Antonio, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Founded 1905 
DEPT. 137 — EVANSVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World. 
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For Toilet and 
Shower rooms, 
many school au- 
thorities insist 
on genuine Sany- 
metal compart- 
ments — because 
they provide a 
first-class metal 


installation 
guaranteeing sanita- 
tion, long life, and 
ultimate as well as 
initial economy. 


Write for Catalog 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 








Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 
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A Paint Symbol— 


and its Meaning 


What ‘‘Sterling’’ means to 
silver, Hockaday’s symbol 
means to paint. 


It expresses the accumu- 
lated experience of twenty 
years of paint-making— 
twenty years with one ideal, 
one goal; the perfecting of 
Hockaday. 


Like the globe and anchor of 
the Marines, the Hockaday 
mark stands for Protection 
— protection against lime 
burns and air checking. Like 
the dauntless Marines, 
Hockaday asks for no handi- 
cap. The most destructive 
foe — Time — acknowledges 
in Hockaday a fighter of ex- 
ceptional endurance. 


It costs nothing to find out 
how Hockaday will cut your 
maintenance costs. Write 
us. 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco 
206 Ninth St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 
420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


D. E. Fryer & Co., Seattle 
Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘‘PAINT MILEAGE”’ 
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IDEAL VENTILATORS 
INSURE GOOD HEALTH 


SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
ESSENTIAL 


Ideal Ventilators in the classroom insure plenty of 
fresh air without draught. Here, where the child spends 
most of his time, proper ventilation is an essential for his 
good health. He may sit near the window with an Ideal 
Ventilator, or in any part of the room and still receive 
the same amount of pure air. The Ideal makes this pos- 
sible because it deflects the cold, incoming air to the 
center of the room where it becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the warm air. 

The above photo shows a typical installation of Ideal 
Ventilators in the schoolroom. Thousands have been 
satisfactorily used in leading schools and institutions 
throughout the country for the past 25 years. They pro- 
vide a practical means of ventilation, are simple in opera- 
tion, and have proved 100 per cent efficient in the proper 
distribution of fresh air. 


Write for prices and further particulars. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 


Originators and Patentees of Glass Window Ventilators 
165 Atlantic Ave. Providence, R. I. 


TUNSS 10d 


YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 


AND BOILER FEED 


Supplied in 
Standard 
Units of Seven 
Capacities 





To Cut Costs in 
Vacuum Heating 


OUNG Vacuum Pumps reduce fuel costs by permitting 

of a reduction in boiler pressure. This is accomplished 
by their ability to permit the operation of the heating sys- 
tem on higher vacuums than usually are maintained in 
school heating, and by keeping the return piping and radia- 
tors free from air and water, two elements which interfere 
with successful distribution of steam throughout the system. 
Fuel is saved when Young Pumps are installed because less 
coal need be burned to provide the desired amount of heat 
in every nook and corner of the building. 


Shipped as a completely assembled and tested 
unit, ready to run when feed wiring is connected. 


YounG PUMp COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto. 
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She - 
Herman Nelson Unit Heater 


With the YW Wedge Core 
IND BLE 


TRADE MARK 


RADIA:iOR 
For Operating Steam Pressures from o to 125 lbs. 


No reducing valves necessary — greater range of flexibility and 
capacity—smaller pipe lines to lower installation cost. 
Cannot be damaged by contraction or expansion strain—even 
freezing cannot harm it. 

Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service—your ideal 
of a trouble-proof, efficient Unit Heater. 

Many other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the 
Herman Nelson Unit Heater can best serve you for heating 


Factories + Mills + Railroad Shops + Roundhouses 
Warehouses + Garages - Gymnasiums + Auditoriums 


are contained in Bulletin F. It is free for the asking. Address 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
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Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
: my VGN 


i Sa | A modern 


ll, Bb : ¥; application of 
ee 3 anold principle 


Every CAMPER who has visited the mountains 
has discovered the natural law which is utilized 
in the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System. He has discovered that water boils at a 
lower temperature in high altitudes than is the 
case at sea level. 


















There is no new basic principle utilized in the 
Dunham Differential System. Rather, it is the 
new application of an old and well known prin- 
ciple. 


Steam generated in the mountains at a lower 
temperature than 212° is identical with steam 
generated in this new Dunham System, where 
mountain peak conditions of atmospheric pressure ate produced by 
a vacuum pump. The steam thus generated in the Dunham Differ- 
ential Vacuum Heating System is sub-atmosphere temperature 








Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies 
genuime DUNHAM 
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The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is fully covered by patents 
and pending applications for patents in the United States and Canada and 
Foreign Countries. Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


C. A. DUNHAM Co. 


steam. By this we mean that its temperature may be anywhere 
between 133° and 212° (or higher), depending on the vacuum 
maintained on the system. Such steam is adequate for heating dur- 
ing any but the most severely cold weather. Indeed, it has been 
found that on but very few days of the heating season is it neces- 
sary to fill the heating system with steam at or above 212°. 


Savings in fuel with the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System logically follow. Less fuel need be consumed to generate 
low temperature steam, for, exactly as in the mountains, water 
boils much more readily when a part of the weight of the atmo- 
sphere has been removed from its surface. And because this steam 
is not so hot as steam in ordinary heating systems, excessive ‘win. 
dow opening” is eliminated 


ada bring Dunham 


Heating Service as 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Obio Street, Chicago 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Seales for Rating Pupils’ Answers to Nine Types 
of Thought Questions in History, General Science, 
Civics. and English Literature. For use in junior 
and senior high schools. Prepared by Charles W. 
Odell. Issued by the Bureau of Research of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The scales here pre- 
sented are intended for determining pupils’ answers 
to nine types of thought questions in the subjects 
listed in relation to analysis, cause or effect, com- 
parison. criticism, discussion, explanation, relation- 
ship, and reorganization. Each scale is accom- 
panied by a brief statement concerning the construc- 
tion of the scales, an outline of the procedure, and 
directions for the use of the scale. 

Standards for the Administration Building of a 
School System. Prepared by George D. Strayer, 
N. L. Engelhardt, and W. S. Elsbree. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. In the past, too 
little attention has been given to the accommoda- 
tions for the administration department. The pres- 
ent pamphlet has been prepared with a view of 


offering practical suggestions for the location, 
arrangement, and equipment of administration 
offices. The authors favor, as an ideal plan, a sepa- 


rate building, specially designed to house the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff. Attention 
should be given to the function of each department 
and to the interrelationship between departments. 
The score card method, which has proved successful 
in evaluating school buildings, has been adapted for 
the measurement of administrative offices. Both 
the score card and standards are adapted for use 
M cities having a population of 25,000 or more. 
Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill. By 1. 
J. Brueckner. Educational research bulletin No. 
12, February. 1927. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The present 
study was undertaken to develop an objective basis 
for rating teaching skill on the basis that differ- 
ences in teaching skill may be detected through a 
study and analysis of the activities of the teacher 
and pupils in the classroom. The plan developed 
Included eight different steps in procedure as fol- 
lows: More than fifty descriptions of lessons by 


teachers of each of the four types of method, these 
ranging in skill from very superior to those consid- 
ered to be failures; descriptions were limited to the 
field of geography taught in grades five and six, 


be similar sets for the other grades and for other 
subjects; 


references to factors other than descrip- 








tions of method and outcomes were excluded, since 
a preliminary study revealed that undue stress on 
unimportant details aroused prejudices in individ- 
ual raters; lessons for each of the four types of 
method were selected from the descriptions on the 
basis of a preliminary grouping according to the 
skill of the teacher; the nine lessons for each type 
were mimeographed in random order and distrib- 
buted to the final judges who ranked them from best 
to worst according to the degree of skill described 
in each of the lessons; distribution of judgments 
of skill in accordance with the normal surface of 
frequency was adopted as the basis for determin- 
ing the scale values of the steps, and the per cent 
of time one description of a lesson was judged 
better than another was transmuted into fractional 
units on the baseline of the normal frequency sur- 
face; each lesson rated by the group as poorest was 
assigned a value of 5 P. E. on the assumption that 
there might be a lesson which would be rated as in- 
ferior to this one by 100 per cent of the judges; the 
descriptions of the teachers rated lowest in teacher 
preparation, motivation, and purposing scales were 
evaluated by comparing them with the descriptions 
of skill in the compulsion scale which had the best 
graded units. The results showed that the descrip- 
tions of the four types of teaching rated lowest in 
terms of skill were practically equivalent in value. 
A rating of skill on any one of the four scales is 
equivalent to the same rating on any of the three 
other scales. The table included the average rank 
given each lesson by the group, the per cent of time 
each sample was rated, the P. E. values of the 
differences, and the scale values, both the true and 
the corrected. It is pointed out that the scales 
may be used for both administrative purposes and 
for teacher training. An analysis of the units of 
the scales makes clear the basis for the evaluation 
of the work of teachers by supervisors, since the 
scales represent the composite of the judgments of 
a large group of supervisors. 

The Distribution of the Tax Burden of Township 


and Community High Schools in Illinois. Carl B. 
Althaus. Price, $1. Published by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago, Ill. The 


pamphlet is in the form of a thesis and represents 
the first comprehensive analysis of the operation of 
the Illinois high-school laws and of a type of legis- 
lation that is becoming increasingly common. The 
author shows that the estimated national income 
increased approximately 100 per cent from 1912 to 
1922, therefore it seems quite clear that state and 


local expenditures have increased more rapidly dur- 
ing the decade following 1912 than has the esti- 
mated wealth of income. The rapid increase in cur- 
rent public expenditures is but one aspect of the 
situation, for there has been a marked growth 
in the total indebtedness of the several states. 
During the decade from 1912 to 1922, the net in- 
debtedness of the states and subdivisions increased 
from $3,821,896 to $8,696,939. It is shown that 
from 1910 to 1923, state and local taxes increased 
239 per cent, while full assessed valuation increased 
only 24 per cent, and estimated income, 117 per 
cent. In other words, the tax burden in the state 
has increased much faster than the ability of the 
people to bear the burden. The last part of the 
study is given to an evaluation of the findings and 
to proposed measures for relief of the financial 
situation. 

Classification is a Problem of Adapting School 
Instruction to the Differing Learning Capacities of 
Bright and Dull Pupils. George A. Brown. This 
discussion presents some of the results of educa- 
tional research affecting the classification of pupils 
for more effective instruction. The evidence indi- 
cates that both mental age and mental brightness 
need to be considered in classification and in de- 
termining the best methods of instruction. he 
paper discusses the measurement of mental differ- 
ences, the relation of mental age to grade classifi- 
cation, and mental age and types of learning. 
Furniture Repairing at Sacramento, California 

—The repair of school furniture in a large-city 
school system is a big task and at the same time 
means a large saving annually to the community. 

The repairwork for the school system at Sacra- 
mento, California, is carried out in the school shops 
which are located in one of the school buildings. 
The shops undertake to repair and reclaim a variety 
of furniture, including desks, tables, chairs, and 
other pieces which have been broken in the course 
of the school term. 

The regular shop-staff handles the repairwork in 
addition to the building of desks and tables. A 
survey of the work done by the shops in the up- 
keep of school furniture shows the many and varied 
tasks which the employees are called upon to per- 
form. Furniture that would be considered fit for 
the waste heap is repaired and returned to the 
schools as good as new. 

While the bulk of the repairwork is carried out 
during the latter part of the school year and in 
vacation months, considerable work is also com- 
pleted during the mid-term. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

The Chicago school board may change its policy 
of financing school-building construction. Chicago 
now has no outstanding bonds for school buildings; 
it has always used the pay-as-you-go cash-payment 
plan. Even the tremendous postwar construction 
has been paid for from current yearly taxes. The 
building fund is now $1 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. This tax rate raises about $18,000,000 a year. 

A bill has been introduced at Springfield to re- 
duce the building-fund tax rate from $1.00 to 20 
cents. Additional features of the bill are: The 
school board may levy additional taxes as needed 
to retire bonds and their interest; and, a referen- 
dum by the people may restore the old $1 rate. 

Meanwhile, the bill provides two other significant 
features, namely, the educational fund, from which 
expenses of teachers’ salaries and school supplies 
are met, is to be increased from $1.92 to $2.32 (this 
will add about $7,500,000 to the fund). And 40 
cents will then be added to the city’s tax rate for 
corporate purposes. 

The net result is: No present increase in Chi- 
cago’s tax rate. Relief for the educational fund. 
Relief for the city. The school board is compelled 
to finance its building construction by bond issue. 

Various groups have aligned themselves on either 
side of the bill. The city club and the teachers’ 
federation are opposing it; the mayor’s advisory 
committee of 300 and the principal’s club have en- 
dorsed it. 

The point at issue seems mainly to be the ques- 
tion of policy of school-building construction. One 
group laments the change to a policy of bond issues. 
The other group points to the absolute necessity of 
getting relief' for the educational fund before the 
schools are compelled to close, or other drastic 
action takes place (it is generally acknowledged 
that the schools cannot get through January and 
February, 1928, on the revenues in sight). 

“Ts McAndrew to Walk the Plank?” asks the Chi- 
cago Tribune in a headline, at the same time it an- 
nounces “Thompson Man, McAndrew Foe, New 
Board Head.” On May 25, J.*Lewis Coath, man- 
ager of the picture and calendar department of the 
Manz Corporation, was elected president of the 
school board. Oscar Durante, editor of L’Jtalia, 
has also been appointed a trustee. Mr. Durante 
was born in Italy. He has a record as newspaper 
correspondent, consul, and editor. 

The new school-board president has been the un- 
relenting foe of Superintendent McAndrew all dur- 


ing the latter’s term; heretofore, he was a minority 
member. Now he is dominantly in control. In 
fact, the four Dever appointees who are in minority 
have been given only one committee assignment each 
—-to the committee of health and sanitation which 
normally meets only once or twice a year. The 
newly-appointed Thompson trustees and the Dever 
trustees who have apparently agreed to support 
the new mayor’s program have been given four 
committee assignments each, and on committees 
which function. 


There is considerable newspaper speculation 
whether Mr. McAndrew will be ousted at the close 
of the term in June or whether he will continue to 
the termination of his contract, February 1, 1928. 


Any of the superintendent’s recommendations to 
the school board seem destined for hard sledding. 
Already several of his reports to the board have 
been turned down. A teacher recommended for dis- 
missal has been retained; another teacher trans- 
ferred as unsatisfactory at a certain school has 
been restored; a recommendation that an “outside” 
man be elected music supervisor is said to have 
landed in the school-board wastebasket. 


In addition to this, the school administration 
committee has recommended that Mr. McAndrew 
attend a hearing of the schools committee of the 
city council; it was planned to make this recom- 
mendation mandatory. The council committee has 
attempted unsuccessfully heretofore to get the 
superintendent before it. 

In a speech given not long ago, Mr. McAndrew is 
alleged to have said that he was brought to Chicago 
to loosen the control of an “invisible government” 
on the schools. (The newspapers have variously 
interpreted this to mean the Chicago teachers’ 
federation and the city council). The schools com- 
mittee of the city council requested the superin- 
tendent to appear before it and explain what he 
meant. His written response to the invitation con- 
tained the following: “TI have your invitation to 
appear before the council committee and I appre- 
ciate it. I don’t mind the jokes of your merry 
members, discoursing on my personal appearance. 
I was young myself, once. 

“The tenor of your resolutions asking for all 
papers, correspondence, telegrams, memoranda, and 
contracts, has so much flavor of duces tecum as to 
suggest that you are proposing to try me before 
your committee. 
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A Vacation Up-side-down 


That is the way it will seem if your 
mind is full of the details that must be 
taken care of before the Fall term. 


Check up now on your school require- 
ments of Gymnasium and Playground 
Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelving, and 
Storage Cabinets. These can be shipped 
during the summer, and relieve you of 
worry in the opening term. 
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138 E. 44th Street 


“T don’t see what other than personal satisfaction 
to yourself could come of it. Much as I love you, 
I’ll have to deny myself that favor to you. I am 
not seeking personal prominence nor publicity.” 

Following this refusal, the school administration 
committee of the school board took its action 
“urging” him to attend. 


DUBUQUE ADOPTS NEW POLICY 

—The board of education of Dubuque, Iowa, on 
May 23, adopted new rules to govern the adminis- 
tration of the schools. The following sections show 
the forward-looking policy of the board: 

The board of education shall exercise all the 
powers, duties, responsibilities, and obligations 
given to it by law. The primary function of the 
board is the determination of general policies for, 
and the exercise of general supervision over the 
public schools. The details of administration will 
be carried out by its officers and employees, while 
the chief administrative officer will be held respon- 
sible for the administration and supervision of the 
school system. 

The board will have one standing committee, 
designated the committee of the whole. The com- 
mittee of the whole will meet at the call of the 
president, or of any three members, at such times, 
and places as it may elect. The committee of the 
whole may consider any business relating to the 
district whether the same has or has not been re- 
ferred to it by the board. A report of the recom- 


mendations of the committee will be submitted at ° 


the next regular meeting of the board. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—Supt. R. Stewart Esten of Litchfield, Conn., in 
a recent public address, laid down the chief reasons 
for an individualized plan of instruction: (1) To 
deal with boys and girls as individuals, not in the 
mass. The assignment is not given as a group. 
(2) To improve the quality of the pupil’s work. We 
have bright, mediocre and dull pupils, and this plan 
allows them to proceed at their own rate of speed. 
(3) To give the boys and girls a task which is defi- 
nite, so that they may know exactly what is re 
quired. Also to cut down the number of failures. 

—The total number of pupils registered in the 
New York City schools during the spring months 
was 995,033. Of this number 849,730 were in the 
elementary schools, 134,811 in high schools, 5,839 
in training schools, 4,234 in trade and vocational 
schools, and 419 in truant schools. 
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means better protection! 


FUN-FUL Giant Stride , 
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~¢4 | Yes, this new Anchor post is un- 
t climbable, more protective, stronger 
| and better-looking. FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 


No bands on it for children to use as sult of experience, a quarter of n i 
a stepladder. Fabric cannot be detached P ‘e 9 of a century de 


ian thn entsiie Gesneiel oud diane, voted to the development and manufacture of 
tive. Exclusive Anchor features! children’s outdoor health building goods by 


If you intend to purchase a fence it will this company. 
pay you to obtain complete information 
regarding the Anchor Fence and these - 
new and important features of construc- The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 
tion. It will also pay you to keep in mind 
that an Anchor Fence is galvanized ° * 

throughout and that its intermediate as We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
eee from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is apparatus. 

nation-wide. A phone call, letter or wire 
places it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY Also manufacturers of 
9 East 38th street, New York, N. Y. 
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Purchasing a 


WAYNE 


Steel Sectional 
GRANDSTAND 


for Your Athletic F ield 
IS INVESTING IN 


“SAFETY”’ 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembreke Avenue, 


WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore. 


UPHOLDS VACCINATION LAW 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has up- 
held the state law which requires that children be 
vaccinated or present a physician’s certificate ex- 
cusing them from vaccination. 


The case which arose from a suit brought by a 
man named Barber against the school board at 
Rochester, began from the fact that the complain- 
ant refused to have his children vaccinated or to 
supply a certificate in the fall of 1925, relying 
on the continuance of a certificate presented in 


STUDY OF 


Mini- Mini- 

mum mum 

Salary Salary 
Hr. &. H. S. 

City Population Men Women 
i PS eee ere ee 8,000 $1,600 $1,300 
a OS errr 8,000 1,300 1,300 
Wi. ID 55:5.06 0.600560 15,000 1,400 1,300 
4. Bellefontaine ........ 10,000 1,400 1,200 
i, TEND 45:606:6004660% 6,200 1,850 1,300 
Dy GE 6606080860 sc cus 8,000 1,400 1,300 
i. EE We iS ke Newaee 5,500 1,250 1.250 
8. Bowling Green....... 6,000 1,350 1,200 
A Rarer 7,049 1,330 1,330 
10. Cuyahoga Falls...... 15,000 1,615 1,425 
Ss, SE, 6.3.6. 404.4:68 408 9,000 2,000 1,300 
B, BPUMIOEO 6csccccssees 9,500 1,450 1,400 
Te, Bs, POMEINGis 6 ceca 5,700 1,200 1.200 
ce Sr 11,000 1,550 1,550 
15. Fairport Harbor..... 5,000 1,400 1,250 
BSED: 500-4:4:0-5-5:6000 11,000 1,500 1,350 
a ee 8,500 1,350 1,350 
18. Grandview Heights... 5,000 1,200 1.200 
a ae 7,500 1,400 1,400 
eee 20.000 1,350 1,125 
sy EE 45.65.9.4600.005006 6,000 1,500 1,100 
ae «METIS POPPY... ....006 15,000 1,300 1,300 
, a rere 5.000 1,850 1.260 
24. Mingo Junction...... 5.000 1,500 1.200 
rr 4.236 1,500 1.000 
, ee ee 7.272 1,500 1,500 
Wes CN. hie 4 s0sdc0deees 16,000 1,7 1,300 
De PD. i6-0:00 00044508 7.000 2.280 1,400 
ey (ME 3.6.6.400044 600-008 12,000 1.300 1.300 
0 Se eee 6.000 1.600 1.260 
ly. TEN, 96 60:030000000005 16.000 1.500 1.2 
eer eee 8 000 1,800 1.200 
i SED casdcabiaeewes 8 000 1,600 1,300 
SW WEG oc ce vcscess 8.100 1.620 1,350 
35. Wadsworth .......... 5.400 1.350 1.350 
36. Wapakoneta ......... 5.600 1.350 12% 
Ms. PE Vadte.6tcwxeaus 10 000 1.400 1.350 
i errr rrr ee 8.000 1,600 1.400 
30. Greenfield ........0.. 5.000 1.7 1.300 
BN 864. 0:9:49.5044-08 1.503 1.289 
DEE, 6.44.9. 6.4.06%42444 1.) 1.325 


1Is increased also by bonus arrangement. 


2Per cent of average budget spent for average sinking fund—26.4°%. 
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1924. The board of education refused to accept the 
earlier certificate on the basis that there was no 
evidence that the children could not at the time be 
vaccinated. The court said in part: 

“In the present case a proper certificate was fur- 
nished in 1924. The demand for a new certificate 
in 1925 precipitated the present controversy. The 
statute is silent as to how often a certificate may 
be required. It was the legislative intent to pro- 
vide efficient protection, and the statute is to be 
construed accordingly. Conditions making it im- 
proper to vaccinate the child at one time might not 
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ries. Ask for it. well as fire. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
1858 Conway Building CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of the only Fire Escape 
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exist at a later date. Assuming that the physical 
conditions might be such as to show that the child 
would never be a proper subject for vaccination, 
and assuming that, in such a case, no more than 
one certificate could be required, the point of the 
present controversy was not reached. There was 
nothing to show the existence of such conditions 
here. The meaning of the statute is that a new 
certificate may be required whenever there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe that there may be such a 
change of conditions that the child is no longer ‘an 
unfit subject for vaccination.’ 


Maxi- Maxi- Average Average Amt. of 
mum mum Annual Annual Budget 

Salary Salary ’ Salary Salary Rate for Total Spent for 
H.S: H.Ss. Salary Yearly Ea. H. S. Tax Schools School Sinking 
Men Women Schedule Increment Men Women Duplicate (Ine. 2.65) Budget Fund City 

$2,000 $1,500 Yes $ 50 $2,000 $1,473 $14,563,150 10.75 $165,148.29 $43,500.00 1 
3.000 3,000 Yes 10 2,170 1,910 25,000,000 11.00 275,000.00 65,000.00 2 
2,000 1,950 No 100 1,725 1,620 23,500,000 11.15 256,000.00 30% 3 
1,900 1,600 No ee 1,750 13,070,000 11.27 174,650.00 35,604.00 4 
2,100 1,600 No wer 1,956 1,550 10,300,000 8.20 102,000.00 ........ 5 
2,000 1,700 Yes 100 1,800 1,580 16,500,000 8.64 226,824.00 72,188.00 6 
2,625 2,625 Yes 1235 2,200 1,900 20,000,000 [oe 8 =—_s- Seadaeey 60 Rae 7 
2,400 2,000 No 100-150 2,000 1,750 14,500,000 8.25 140,000.00 5,500.00 8 
2,300 1,600 No Merit 1,780 1,484 12,000,000 8.45 98,500.00 18,500.00 9 
2,185 2,185 No 75 1,850 1,700 17,351,090 12.25 228,601.34 71,852.71 10 
2,200 1,800 Yes ewes 2,000 1,579 12,000,000 8.97 110,000.00 17,000.00 11 
1,800 1,550 No coun 1,650 1,500 14,500,000 5.45 ERUMEUO bc eescs 12 
1,575 1,575 No 60-90 1,485 1,306 7.291.930 12.93 98,870.00 27,685.00 13 
2,500 2,500 Yes 100 2.277 2,003 40,374,000 10.08 408,000.00 131,082.50 14 
1,900" 1,400' Yes 62.50 1,400 1.250 7,385,000 13.98 141,000.00 54 625.00 15 
2.500 1,700 No Not. def. 2.000 1550 20,000,000 6.90 140,000.00 10,000.00 16 
2150 2.150 Yes 100 2,053 1,721 17,183,770 9.15 264,700.00 40.980.00 17 
2,750 2,750 Yes 125 2.400 2.300 14,000,000 10.07 320,000.00 175,000.00 18 
2,200 2,200 Yes 45 1.800 1.474 13.826.000 ae =36)ti‘<iCi ee 2860 19 
1.750 1,525 Yes 30-50 1,631 1.300 17,748.050 12.50 243,165.26 77,166.93 20 
2,000 1,600 Yes 1% 1,750 1,350 9.500.000 10.90 126,082.00 31,796.00 21 
2.500 1,800 Yes 100 1.950 1537 21.54.000 9.95 246,000.00 48,700.00 22 
2.000 1,575 Yes ” 1.850 1,545 10,000.000 10.39 112,090.36 21,812.50 2B 
2.000 1,800 No 50-100 1.925 1.650 15.500.000 9.24 152,000.00 40,000.00 24 
1,900 1.600 Yes 100 1.783 1.562 7,889.665 10.97 123.488.02 33.796.70 25 
2.200 2.200 Yes 100 2.033 1,732 16.528.780 10.91 217,371.56 44,326.84 26 
2.000 1.650 No 1m) 1 890 1.565 30,000,000 8.05 250.000.00 50.000.00 27 
2.500 1.955 Yes 25-100 2.140 1.705 15,300 000 9.97 159.866.68 34.112.50 28 
ai 2.000 Yes TH 1.858 1.664 19.685,170 9.45 186,024.85 49.212.92 29 
2.000 1.800 No re 1,677 1.470 11.936.140 9.65 116,161.48 33.582.50 30 
1.95 1.550 No 50-100 1.7% 1.450 25.000.000 6.75 157.830.95 35.687.50 31 
2.500 1.750 Yes 1 2.214 1,510 15.048.050 8.47 120,000.00 16,000.00 32 
1.750 1,450 No inin 1.675 1.371 14.000.000 6.55 120.158.08 18.950.00 33 
2.160 1,710 No 1.895 1.525 13,200.000 10.32 140.000.00 23,000.00 34 
none none No ime. 1.600 1,540 10.000.000 10.75 135,000.00 37,000.00 35 
2.0m 1.800 No SS 8 8 = ae = ett 8 130.000 9.15 Tie sh eee 36 
2.400 1.800 No ee 1.690 1.550 14.900 000 13.05 193.805.20 79.046.91 37 
2.490 2.000 No 100 1.966 1.705 16,284,570 10.61 187,191.09 41,869.98? 38 
2.500 1,900 No Sx 2.180 1.489 10,000,000 12.50 148,000.00 30.000.00 39 
2.164 1,868 Aver. 1.880 1,598 15.932.771 9.79 175,486. 7! 46,386.82 

2.1338 1.816 Med. 1.872 1.570 


Per cent of Kent budget spent for sinking fund—22.4¢7. 
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Replace old blackboards 
permanently and econom- 
ically with BEAVER 
BLACKBOARD ~ 


OW is the time to prepare your school for the 

fall term. These old blackboards that have 

lost their writing qualities, that are chipped, 

cracked, and gray can be economically covered with 

Beaver Blackboard. No messy laborious job of 

tearing down the old surface or in erecting the new. 

Beaver Blackboard applies right over any surface 

or direct to the studs in new work. It is light, easy 

to handle, and can be erected by one man with a 
great saving in time and labor costs. 


Once up, Beaver Blackboard will last for years. 
The base is made of 5-ply genuine Beaver Board, 
famous for its amazing strength, rigidity, and per- 
manence. 


The smooth velvety black surface specially de- 
veloped by Beaver-has just the right texture to 
take chalk with sharp contrast and erase cleanly. 
It won’t chip, crack, pit, gray, or grow shiny, and 
retains its good qualities for years. 

Beaver Blackboard comes in the following sizes— 
3, 314, and 4 feet widths, and in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 feet lengths; and in two colors, black and 
green. 

The light weight of the handy panels reduces 
freight and handling costs. Crated and ready for 
shipment, it weighs five or six times less than slate. 


FREE SAMPLES 
AND 
LITERATURE 





J FREE! 


Send for samples that will demonstrate its 

| superior surface, lightness and great strength. 

Along with them we will send literature that 
will give a detailed account of Beaver 
Blackboard. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 
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BEST BY TEST 


THE TRANS-LUX AIR- 
COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


and 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN 


have been accepted as the best equip- 






















ment for Visual Instruction. 





Used under daylight conditions, pic- 
tures are projected in the classroom 
without eye strain. 


They add interest to teaching. 





Your material is always up-to-date 
and pictures, post cards, book and 
magazine illustrations, sketches, etc., 
can be used at once. The pictures or 
other material can be put before the 
entire class at one time. 











If you have a Visual Education prob- 
lem our research department will be 
glad to solve it for you without charge, 
if you will send particulars. 





Prices of equipment and detailed informa- 
tion will be furnished upon application to 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York. N. Y. 




























The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 
demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 
dependable products. 
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“Makers of 


USINESS journalism has established a great clearing 
house of information,” says Mr. Schwab, probably as 
widely recognized for his human understanding of selling 
as for his capacity as a great manufacturer. 
“You cannot have prosperity,” says Mr. Schwab, ““with- 
out confidence, and you cannot have confidence without a 
free and honest exchange of information.” 


* * * * * 


That is the platform this publication stands on. Business 
publications which succeed are more than a collection of 
editorial and advertising pages. 


* * * * * 


Every publication has its specialized field of service and 
plays its part intimately in the interchange of information 
and opinion, which is the basis of prosperity to which the 
captain of steel refers. 


* * * * + 


Both editorial and advertising pages are made to fulfill 
this great responsibility. The men and methods the editors 
select for their pages and the advertising which the clients 
of this paper buy to inform its readers of their products, are 
brought together between the covers of a business journal 
for intimate help and service. 

When you have read both editorial and advertising 
sections and you have a complete knowledge of the service 
the publisher of this journal has prepared for you; then you, 
like Mr. Schwab, will see it—a Maker of Prosperity. 


Business Prosperity” 
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NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 


SERVING TRAYS 



















sives necessary. 
water. 


No stain or oxidation. 


hardness of nickel. 











Write today for attractive catalog 






3804 S. RACINE AVE., 





ERMALIU 


Sanitary Because Easy to 
Clean Thoroughly 
and 6 other advantages— 


1. Sanitary — Foods can’t get into pores of the | 

metal as in unplated aluminum trays. 
2. Easy to clean—No steel wool or powder abra- 
Simply wash with soap and 


3. Keeps clean— Won't soil table or bed linen. 


4. Attractive oe Rich, lustrous, mirror-like appear- 
ance—appetizing. 

5. Light—No material increase in weight. 

6. Longer life — Due to reinforcing and extreme 


Guaranteed not to peel. 





prices describing the only line of nickel 
plated aluminum serving trays on the market. 


THE PERMALIUM PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Nickel Plated Aluminum Products 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A CHECK LIST FOR IMPROVING THE 
TEACHER’S EFFICIENCY 


Mr. H. H. Smith, superintendent of schools at 
Hammonton, New Jersey, has devised a checking 
list which makes it possible for every teacher to 
take an inventory of her stock as a teacher. The 
list enumerates eighteen points which enter into, 
or determine, the real worth of a typical recitation. 
The teacher is asked to measure her work in the 
light of these eighteen points, and to fix her own 
standard or goal of attainment toward which she 
is to strive. A copy of the checking list was sent 
to each teacher on the teaching staff. The list of 
points is given below: 

1. How does the teacher receive her class? 

2. Is elasswork begun promptly? 

8. Are meterials at hand, plans for work present, 
and administration of passing out materials worked 
out? 

4. What is the attitude of the pupils toward the 
teacher? Teacher toward pupils? a 

5. Is there evidence of careful planning? 

6. Are aims clearly stated? ; 

7. Are questions thought-provoking?) . 

& To what extent is the present recitation tied up 
with preceding recitations ? : : 

9 How much illustrative material is used, such as 
maps, globes, pictures, supplementary books, mage- 
zines, ete.? 

10. Are good habits of work in evidence? 

11. Do children waste time? | 

12. Are practical results in evidence? 

13. Does class judge own results and form conclu- 
sions ? 

14. Does the class finish on time? ’ ue 

15. Does class leave the recitation with a definite 
purpose in mind for next lesson? 7 

16. Is conduct and control by pupils or teacher? 

17. Is the classroom attractive? 7 

18. Is the teacher's personal appearance what it 
should be? 


THE ELIMINATION OF NONPROMOTION 
AND RETARDATION 
—Principal Joseph T. Griffin, of the New York 
City schools, in a recent report to Supt. William J. 
O’Shea, has presented a plan for the elimination of 
nonpromotion and retardation of pupils in school 
No. 114, Manhattan. 


An intensive study of the nonpromoted children 
disclosed the fact that the vast majority were 
“leftbacks” because of failure in the socalled major 
subjects such as arithmetic, ete., while in the other 
Subjects their work was satisfactory. In fact, they 
were rarely deficient in every subject. It was shown 
that the system of nonpromotion compelled the chil- 
dren to repeat the work in subjects in which they 
had passed, and made no adequate attempt to 


measure the degree of the deficiency in the subjects 
in which — had failed. 


Since theré was such a serious economic and 
spiritual loss in holding a child back one term, and 
since he had to be promoted at the end of the second 
term by official direction, it was urged that he be 
promoted the first term, with continued instruction 
to overcome a special deficiency. The school au- 
thorities were forced to the conclusion that non- 
promotion serves no useful purpose and should be 
abolished. 

While every child is advanced or promoted to a 
higher-grade classification, it does not mean that 
he is promoted in all subjects for that grade. The 
great point of difference between the present plan 
and others in use is that no attempt is made to 
correct deficiencies in one term or two; the pupil 
has the full time up to graduation to make up such 
deficiencies. 

Under the new plan, it has been demonstrated 
that it is not necessary for teachers to hold the 
threat of nonpromotion over the heads of pupils in 
order to make them study. The child is made cog- 
nizant of his shortcomings and is given an oppor- 
tunity and sufficient time in which to make these 
up. The pupil is encouraged by the cheering psy- 
chology of sueccess—even though this success is only 
partial, while under nonpromotion he is weighted 
with the depression of complete failure. The par- 
ents are made happy at the evidence of the chil- 
dren’s progress and interest in school. This is not 
the least of the advantages of the plan. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
PUPILS 
The research department of the National Educa- 
tion Association has issued a report in which are 
discussed the principles governing the promotion of 
pupils in the schools. 


The report shows that the problem of promotion 
has received special attention in at least three 
school systems, namely, Baltimore, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. The study was limited to 67 cities 
over 100,000 population to which 44 replies were 
received. 

The replies were grouped according to rules gov- 
erning promotions, and according to probationary 
promotions. Pupils were listed as belonging to 
homogeneous groups, differentiated groups, or 


groups promoted at stated times. Of the 44 cities 
replying, 16 had no rules governing promotion, 
while 9 had adopted rules. 


In Birmingham, there 
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Are You Open to New Ideas 
on 
LUNCH ROOM FURNITURE 


and 


SCHOOL CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT? 


IMPROVEMENTS constantly are being made by our 
engineering staff that render such equipment more effi- 


| Ask us for details on new arrangements for both the 
Kitchen and Dining Room that ensure the handling of 
more pupils through the lunch hour with the same 
amount of equipment. 


Consult us on your new equipment or replacement needs. 
We specialize in school kitchen and dining room equip- 


Exclusive Manufacturers of BORN RANGES AND EQUIPMENT 


The CLEVELAND RANGE (o 


General Offices and Factory, 3323 Vega Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
NING ROOM AND K/TCHEN 





is regular promotion for all pupils having a semes- 
ter mark of 65 or above; conditional promotion for 
those below 65, and nonpromotion for those below 
65 in more than one fundamental subject. In New 
Orleans, regular promotions are in use for pupils 
whose work in all subjects is satisfactory or better ; 
special promotion for pupils graded unsatisfactory 
in not more than two basic subjects and two of the 
remaining subjects; pupils not eligible to promotion 
may take examinations covering the unsatisfactory 
work; pupils may skip a grade by passing an ex- 
amination on the work of that grade. In Spring- 
field, Mass., promotion is dependent upon the com- 
bined judgment of the teacher and principal, except 
in special cases which are referred to the bureau of 
research. In Worcester, Mass., promotions are 
based on the work in the four principal subjects; 
and average mark of 65 or above makes the pupil 
eligible for promotion; less than 65 in one subject 
with 75 per cent or over in the three others, full 
promotion; less than 65 per cent in one subject, and 
between 65 and 75 per cent in others, trial promo- 
tion; less than 65 per cent in two subjects, no 
promotion. In Minneapolis, pupils must have an 
average not lower than D (lowest passing mark), 
although two or three major failures may result in 
repetition of the grade. In Omaha, Nebr., there are 
rules governing demotion only. Parents must be 
given ten days’ notice of demotion of pupil. In 
Newark, N. J., an average of 70 per cent on the 
work of the term is the standard of promotion in 
doubtful cases. The teacher and principal are given 
discretion in determining promotions. 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 

—John Vaughn who succeeds M. A. Nash as 
state superintendent of schools for Oklahoma, de- 
livered the graduation address at Perry, Okla. 

—G. M. McCommon, superintendent of the 
Shadyside, Ohio, schools, delivered the graduation 
address at the high-school commencement, Jeffer- 
son, Ohio. 

—The commencement sermon of the Mount 
Pleasant High School at Columbia, Tenn., was de- 
livered by Supt. C. B. Ijams of Jackson, who is a 
member of the Tennessee state board of education. 
Certificates of teachers’ classes were presented by 
Supt. Gordon H. Turner and diplomas were pre- 
sented by Dr. C. Y. Clarke, secretary of the board 
of education. 

—Supt. J. J. Phillips, of Lancaster, Ohio, de- 
livered the high-school commencement address at 
Ada, Ohio. 
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MAJOR (FA)ssm 


has practically become 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


in the finer school auditoriums. 






























So many advan- 
tages are obtain- 
able in this sys- 
tem that full in- 
vestigation should 
be made before a 
selection is made 
for any _ school, 
large or small. 


We have a book 
of information 
in which you will 
be interested, en- 
titled “The Con- 
trol of Lighting in 
Theatres” which 
will be sent you 
free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





er poe 


Ces sf 


Afco Fence—whether copper-steel Chain Link or dignified 
Wrought Iron—is a quality product. Even so, there are 
other things to consider—erection for instance. In our 
compact, close-knit organization the Construction Men 
work with an appreciation of Company responsibility 
which shows in the fences they build. May we quote on 
your fence needs—on a personal service basis? 


Can we meet with you to talk over your needs— 
or send you our Catalog? 


American Fence Construction Company 
225 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








|| SOUND 
PROOF 
DOORS 
and 
Folding 
Partitions 





. . THE EASTMAN 
In this day of Modern Teach- ocmane, oF mame 


ing, haphazard and make- Rochester, New York 
shift buildings are giving Hamlinized Doors are used 


throughout this building, 


way to schools and colleges — «tt: studios and. clars 
that are built to meet the Coron & Kaclber, Roch- 
demand for concentrated ‘kin’ sas o°whu, 
study free from distraction. eee 


meee IRVING HAMLIN 


request 1510 Lincoln St. . . Evanston, IIl. 











$2 ESTESTESTE STASI STE TESTES SESS 








Current Installations: 


Central Falls High School, Central Falls, R. ‘I. 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Va. 

Hope Street High School, Providence, R. I. 
Lexington High School, Lexington, Va. 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 








se eee a 


Recent Installations: a 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. SH | 
Watchung School, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Killingly High School, Danielson, Conn. 
Grade School, Newton Falls, Ohio. 





NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


Designers and Creators of Stage Settings 


SC EEO OEE EEN EN EEE EO EE 


Velour Curtains, Scenery, and Draperies 
340 WEST 4Isr STREET NEW YORK && 


Nation-wide Service. 


S859 SVE STASTE SASSER BIRR 
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Fool Proof 


Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 





Se 








Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 

Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 





| 

Patented Children cannot squirt with 

| it. 

Vertical Bubbler Anti-freezing. 

Regular 

| Angle Bubbler All working parts are com- 
on order 


pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 


Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





The fountain illustrated 


was designed especially 


for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 





are made of solid bronze 


REE RERERG RG RS ASARASARASASASASASAS | 


cast metal from heavily 

No 
There 
is nothing to crack, chip 


designed patterns. 
breakage possible. 


or become unsightly. 








Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 
Will Last a Lifetime.” 





WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 
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Washfountains 








REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


PROMOTE BOTH j 
CLEANLINESS AND ‘ 
SANITATION 


h School 


beet 
INC INNAT 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL 


INSTALLATIONS 
Bradley Washfountains represent a Crane Technical High School, 
great advance in modern washroom Tilden High School, 
equipment. They promote both clean- Schurz High School, 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning Austin High School, 


and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 


and Senior ~~ 


Marquette Univers ity, 
Continuation School, 


permit the use of fresh tempered ilwaukee, Wis. 
water at all times. \ Fertena, Calif el 
For use in Schools, Colleges and “School, dies 
Universities and in every t of ana. Ohio 
public lavatories, there is no fixture Gecen tee, Wa 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in Fond da Lac High School, 
utility, durability and beauty and in Fond du Lac, Wis. 
economy of operation and mainte- — > maha High Sel School, 
nance. Woodland Union High t Behool, 
: Old Go t School, 
Write for Catalog ooneide. Wis, ee 
rea’ ec rep. 00 
. Great Neck, 
Bradley Washfountain Co. High School 
St. Charles, Ill 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








TIME NOW 


FOR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


IS YOUR SCHOOLYARD 
Adequately Equipped? 











Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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Superintendents ! ! 





ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY 


ff 


The following are a few outstanding 
leaders in the Industrial Arts field on the 
Bruce Book List. Let us send you copies 
on approval for introduction this fall. 


eH H 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE TRAINING, Kuns 

AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
PRACTICE, Kuns . 

AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY SERIES, 
Burling and others 

JOB SHEETS IN HOME MECHANICS, I, 
Tustison 

JOB SHEETS IN HOME MECHANICS, II, 
Tustison 

JOB SHEETS FOR THE PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICAL SHOP, Tustison 

JOB SHEETS IN PRACTICAL WOOD- 
WORK, Brown and Tustison 

ROEHL FARM SHOP LIST 

MECHANICAL DRAWING, I, 
Ermeling, Fischer, and Greene 

MECHANICAL DRAWING, II, 
Ermeling, Fischer, and Greene 

INTRODUCTORY MECHANICAL 
DRAWING PROBLEMS, Shaeffer 

LETTERING EXERCISE MANDALS, 
Bright and Faber 

NOTES FOR MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
Mathewson 

PERSPECTIVE SKETCHES FROM 
WORKING DRAWINGS, Mathewson 

COURSE IN SHEET METAL WORK, 
Bollinger 

FORGE NOTE BOOK, Coleman 

TEXTBOOK OF PRINTING OCCUPA- 
TIONS, Hague 

SHOE REPAIRING, Klein 

BRUCE MODERN LANGUAGE BOOK 

LIST—French-German-Spanish 













































Any of these books will be sent on 
ten days’ approval. 






THE 


BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


207 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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LOW POWER 
MICRO PROJECTOR 





Obelia Colony 
60X 


Schools offering elementary courses in Biology have 
a real need for equipment with which to project micro- 
scopical slides of plant stems, flowers, insects, etc. 
Apparatus of this type is ordinarily too elaborate and 
expensive for high school use, and beginning students 
in Biology are: therefore deprived of the benefits of 
this valuable and interesting method of study. 

The simple Projection Microscope, illustrated above, 
while inexpensive, is of high quality and will ade- 
quately fill this need. 


It fits any projector having a lens barrel diameter of 
234’’ outside diameter and will give a magnification 
of 100X at 16’ from the screen. 


Write for complete Micro Projector or 
Balopticon Catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 ST. PAUL ST. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY RAIL 


lor use in schools from the kinder- 
garten to the university, this slender 
steel rail with hook and tack slides, 
solves in the simplest way the problem 
of hanging maps, pictures, graphs, 
charts, bulletins, or any sort of illustra- 
tive matter. . 


Admirable for geography classes 
where a number of maps may be studied 
and slipped forward without removal 
from the rail; for domestic science 
classes and art exhibits; for the display 
of any material that may be suspended 
from hooks or tacks. 


Simple, inexpensive, easily adjusted. 


Send for descriptive folder 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY 
‘cmcago 
536 So. Clark St. 


New York San Francisco 








July, 1927 
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Thousands of New Words 


such as— gaine aerial barrage 
audion dineric agrimotor 
realtor eugenism relativity 
overhead cheddite Blue Cross 
C-tube Swaraj broadcast 
vitamin eusol Esthonia 
paravane curie junior college 
shoneen allergy rotogravure 
sugamo burella Fascisti 
ARE CLEARLY DEFINED IN THE 
“Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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Moore - Wilson 
Readers 


A Step Ahead in Reading 


Young minds attend eagerly when a study of 
phonics becomes a game with the elves or 
fairies as in Phonic Books I, II, and III of the 


Moore-Wilson Series. Readers to accompany 
these phonic books contain material corre- 
lated with the pupil’s mastery of sounds. 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth readers introduce 
the child to easy classics of the sort he will 
most readily appreciate. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








The LENNES 


WORK, DRILL and TEST SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
For Grades 2-8 


INDISPENSABLE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 




























Speed and Accuracy in Every Grade 


“We have been using The Lennes Work, Drill and 
Test Sheets in all of the schools of the city. I have 
long felt the need of work similar to this, but have 
never found anything that was so satisfactory in car- 
rying out the Arithmetic work as this material. It is 
adding speed and accuracy in every grade and also giv- 
ing added interest and impetus to number work. 


The Score Cards furnished with the material provide 
a definite record by which the progress of the student 
may be studied, his difficulties analyzed and proper edu- 
cational assistance given. This material answers the 
problem of intelligence tests and is far superior in that 
it gives a continuous check on the pupil instead of an 
occasional check. There is nothing in print that has 
come to my attention that ts in any way equal to THE 
LENNES WORK DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


The teachers as well as the students are delighted 
with it.” City Superintendent, Indiana. 





Undoubtedly the use of this material in your 
schools would meet with results equally gratifying. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 
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Tue Campen Junior Hicu Scuoor, CampEn, N. J. 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia 


The structure pictured in this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 


Kitcheneering | 
is an Art! 


School authorities realize the necessity of 
having the modern school building impecca- 
ble in every detail of equipment. 

Dougherty, after having striven for three- 
quarters of a century to attain the acme of 
perfection in this art, offers a Kitcheneer- 
ing Service that assures the ultimate in 
Appearance, Durability and Economy. 





French Ranges, Steam Tables, Ovens, Urns, 
Electrical Devices, Machines, China, Glass, 
Refrigerators, Silverware and General Uten- 
sils for Kitchens, Bakeries and Cafeterias. 


W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Incorporated 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


CLEANING 


cost— 


BETTER 


at lower 


The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 


WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


~—1GNRe—_ > 

TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Here is a sweeping system which will cut 
your yearly cleaning bill in half. It does away 
with sweeping compounds, oils and mops— 
and the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY BRUSH! 

TO JANITORS: 
No other sweeping brush will clean around 
desks with the ease, thoroughness and speed 
of the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH. 
The handle is adjustable to your sweeping 
stroke. 


We shall be glad to send you our special propo- 
sition to schools upon receipt of this blank. 


RN So Coa recuctgicasaten she 
PGGPOOB ..ccccscssccsecces. 


Superintendent. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
elise PROT UCL as 
THROUGH 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 


{= 
SHAFT | BELTs 
DRIVE ) or 

{ CHAINS 


LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 

Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 


SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Formerly of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
now at 
1818-1838 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


jul 


California, ushinaten, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Montana and Arizona: 
SPINDLER & SAUPPE 
Offices at Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 
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Leitz School Microscope 
**Model LL” 


The acknowledged superior qualities as 
well as the excelling workmanship of Leitz 
microscopes merit the admiration of every 
instructor. These admitted features are 
predominating factors responsible for the 
extensive and ever increasing demand for 
Leitz microscopes, resulting in the dis- 
tribution of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion Leitz microscopes to educational and 
industrial institutions throughout the 
world. The recognized perfection of Leitz 
optical and mechanical precision workman- 
ship is as evident in the microscope Model 
“LL” as prevails with the Leitz Research 
Microscopes. 


Model “LL” is simple in design and most 
durable in construction, meeting to the 
fullest degree all the requirements for 
student classroom and laboratory use. 
Standardization and simplicity of con- 
struction in addition to quality and quan- 
tity production, as results from the in- 
creased demand for Leitz microscopes, has 
naturally brought about a material reduc- 
tion in our prices. Although formerly 
higher in price, Leitz Microscopes now cost 
no more than other instruments whose 
quality cannot permit of comparison to the 
Leitz Model “LL.” 

The Prices for the Microscope Model “LL,” com- 
plete with 2 objectives and ocular, are as low as 
$60.80. Slightly higher prices follow consistent with 
the increased optical equipment as may be selected. 


To Educational Institutions we grant a special dis- 
count. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1087 (DD). 


/ELEITZ\ 
\ NEWYORK / 


AGENTS: 


MODEL “LL” 


Especially designed for 
school, classroom, and 
laboratory use. 


60 EAST 10th STREET 


FOR: 


School 
Cafeteria Equipment 


“Everything for the Kitchen and Serving Room” 


Properly Designed and Built for Service 


Our engineering department with 37 years 
of specialized experience will be pleased to 
assist you in planning your cafeteria without 
obligating you in any way. 


Your Inquiry Is Solicited 
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Teachers Know 


| everywhere are 
enthusiastically endorsing 
moving pictures for the class- 
room. Geography — History — 
Civics—any subject becomes in- 
teresting and absorbing to other- 
wise disinterested pupils when 
illustrated with moving pictures. 


Wherever movies have been 
— to school work, new en- 
siasm—clearer understanding 
—regularattendancehasresulted; 
movies stimulate the desire to 
learn. Children remember what 
they learn this new way. One see- 


the Value of 


ing is worth a hundred hearings, 
as a leading educator says. 


The DeVry standard portable 
motion picture projector is espe- 
cially adapted é r classroom use. 
It is compact and easy to carry. 
With a standard projector the 
films of the world are available for 
you ‘> show. Write today for our 
Free pooklet on visual education. 


Attend the DeVry summer school of 
Visual Education, June 27 to July 1 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center St., Dept. “7-U,” Chicago, Jl. 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 


Luther Burbank School, par California 
Opening 20'-9” a 9’- 


/ 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 
' The entire partition coils overhead out of the 

PC way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
nk 7 Shee | room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


aitidiginh opi a al 





ONE OF OUR NUMEROUS INSTALLATIONS 


SBihiel 


932 Gregory Ave., 


MANUFACTURERS 


CAMA "s fo MERE 


Weehawken, N. J. 
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-NA-VA 


: REG uS OAT OFF 


Tra aT 


FOR THE GYMNASIUM 
CLASSROOMS 
CORRIDORS 


and 








other School 


floors 
f \ \ 
: , Py} APPLIED WITH A MOP 


Economical, Sanitary, 








Attractive, Non-Slippery These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 

| They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 

coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 

U pkeep Costs One Cent Per Sq. Ft. for a Year power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 

work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


What One School Says | The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 


“We have used your Car-Na-Var on our gymnasium floors during the school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 
: ; i . : . ‘ 
=o ee eas ie Bi, fy}. f+] — A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


viously used. We are entirely sold on this product and will continue 
to use it as long as it is kept up to its present high standard.” 
West Liberty Public Schools 
West Liberty, Iowa. 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit—Indianapelis—San Francisco 
Pittsburgh—Cleveland—Cincinnati—Milwaukee—Minneapolis—St. Louis—Windsor, Ont. 
Write for Particulars 


Continental Chemical Corporation DeVil6 eVih b/s. Ss 


WATSEKA, ILLINOIS | Spray-painting Syst eM 


; Dept. SJ. | 














M&M 
| GOLD BOND 
Scenery pee Per 





Asbestos curtains, 








Velour curtains 


: and 
| Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 
Twenty years of experience in 


equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 1 Z Foot HIGH W ALLS 











; ‘ | Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
t Write us for further information or Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
f request call from our representative. Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 


Built Complete at Our Factory. 
Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


Twin City Scenic Company 
| MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. , 





See seeactaencnete sateen ie tae ee 
Pam 


_- 
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HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


U. S. Inkwells | FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 


are made in two (RESTING ON DESK) 
sizes. Senior — | FORCE FLANGED WELL 
fits holes 1% to INTO AIR-TIGHT 
2M inches in di- CONTACT WITH LID 
ameter. Junior— 

fits holes 1 to 2 

inches in diame- 


ter. 








LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 





HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


INKWELLS THAT LAST! 


UNDREDS more school 
boards every year are stand- 
ardizing on U. S. Inkwells for 
replacements and as_ standard 
equipment. They know from ex- 
perience that this inkwell costs 
little, works well, and outlasts 
two or more ordinary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It presents no time- 
wasting temptations to pupil. 

U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
over the answers to these ques- 
tions: 


1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 


2. Will it fit our desks? 


CN EAE 

Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 

3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 

4. Is it economical ? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 

5. Has it any special advan- 

tages? 

Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE INKWELL TODAY 
Our sample desk set is sent you FREE 
so that you can judge its advantages 
and see why it is worth while to specify 
U. S. Inkwells. You can get them from 
any school supply jobber or direct from 
us. Write today for prices and the free 
sample. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S. W. 9th STREET, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“AMBESTIC” 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Talc Plate Blackboards 


We produce blackboards 
to suit all purposes. Am- 
bestic Slate will last for- 
ever, and give a perfect 
writing and erasing surface. 
Fireproof -W aterproof. 


Write for free samples and prices 


AMBESTIC TALC 


CRAYON CRAYON 


Absolutely Dustless 


Gregory Blackboard Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND MINERS 
Established in 1886 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








“ES = 


ee 


VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
years—many have been in service for thirty. 
At stationery and school supply houses! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
















































GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., 


NATURAL TALC 





Chicago, IIl. 
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THIS IMPRINT 








For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE «ee WISCONSIN 





WEAR-PROOF MATS 


End your mat troubles and expense. 


Adopted and used in over 50,000 of the best buildings, hotels, 
theatres, stores, banks, hospitals, schools and factories in the 
United States. 


Built in link form of steel and asphalt impregnated wool felt, 
they are absolutely waterproof, which prevents them from be- 
coming slippery and eliminates the possibility of accident. They 
lay’ flat without creep or crawl and will not warp, buckle or 
slip. They present a comfortable, sure-footed, safe-tread—and 


“They Never Wear Out” 


Ask us to show you how Wear Proof Mats will save you money, 
give you better, safer mats and everlasting mat service. Our 
Wear Proof Book, containing complete information and prices, 
will be sent free on request. Use the coupon. 
2172 Fulton St. 
Wear Proof Mat Co. *Giavm 





Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 

Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 
Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 

Look well. 

Are in use throughout 
the United States. 
Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 





North St. 












FIRE ESCAPES 


Paul, Minn. | 





ASAL Sean. 
oe ey, 


"STUDIO. Inc. “ 
St. Pau, MINX. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


| ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
652 Randolph Bldg. Winston-Salem 
MEMPHIS, TENN. NORTH CAROLINA 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SMITH SYSTEM 
of 
HEATING 
and 


VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for 
the Heating and Ven- 
tilating Problem for 
Town and Country 
Schools, Portable Build- 
ings and Annexes. 
Write for name of 
nearest distributor 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING CO. 


212 Ontario St. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 





Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
| their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 





A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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= UCTS = = 

Vacuum Electric : ee 

Blackboard E Cl : a oan o 
ac oar raser Vvieaner iz 

| = Value When You 2 

A highly efficient, = = 

serviceable piece of = = 

equipment which should = Bay = 

be in every modern = = 

school. = = 

Cleans erasers thor- = 2 

oughly, quickly, and with = 3 

little labor—at low cost = a 

of operation. = = 

Has exclusive, indi- | = = 

vidual features which | = = 

make it superior: = MADE OF = 

Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts | = . = 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and = Be = 

cleans more thoroughly than stationary | = te rl i n g and D ef i a n ce = 

brush — yet, does not wear and tear | = 2 

eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- = All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton = 

tached directly to motor shaft. = Bunting Bunting = 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- = 2 

loading motor. = = 

Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- = THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE = 

pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- = = 

ing utmost service from brush and mak- = = 

ing replacement infrequent. = Sold by dealers everywhere = 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in = = 

motor—and latter requires very little = MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 2 

attention. = = 

Bag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases = = 

suction efficiency of cleaner. = = 

OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET = « 3 

DEPENDABLE — GUARANTEED = 3 

OF GENUINE UTILITY —NOT A TOY = Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 2 

May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. = , = 

WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER = The Largest Flag House in the World = 

Brush Pp M Co aceon = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 

Liquid Senne, ALMER Ses «=| more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE = 

Seay Diapensere ee Mictreeen | for the Jobber Chemane = buntings than all other brands combined. = 

Paper Fixtures Floor Dressings = = 

Erasers Milwaukee. USA Mops and Sticks ETM 








Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 


Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Z The Speed 
and Aeouracy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. | 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Branches 
Les Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 





Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
me VIE B 1 Oa e E 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking qr swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


| 

FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
| 

| 


=,’ 
- 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


woopD 
INSERT 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
: schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
i 2B old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. | 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. | 


This Machine Will | 
Automatically 
Produce | 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 














ONE KEY LOST 
SCRAPS 900 KEY LOCKS 


Loss to School $810.00 — Whose Turn Next? 


Over the telephone the other day came a frantic call from one of the largest 
high schools in the Middle West: ‘Someone has found our master-key for 900 
key locks. We cannot use these locks another day. When can we get 900 
Dudleys ?” 

This school was using more than 2,000 Dudley Combination Padlocks and was 
gradually replacing the rest of their lock equipment as keys were lost. The lost 
master-key compelled immediate action. We were glad to be able to ship them 
900 Dudley Locks within twenty-four hours and the service was appreciated. 

As you well know, when your master-key gets out of hand or, as it often hap- 


pens, students make their own master-keys, your locker protection vanishes over- 
night. 


Why fuss along with keys and confusion when the Dudley eliminates both 
and enables you to practically guarantee locker security to your students ? 


Send TODAY for your sample Dudley Combination Padlock for free examina- 
tion, also details of our self-financing plan. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


328 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. 16, CHICAGO. 





THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION YOU MAY NEED 


Control of City School Finances 


By GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. 


A most suggestive and serviceable book which is de- 
voted to the thesis that the schools should be inde- 
pendent of municipal meddling with budgets and 
school moneys. 
Its subject matter commences with the very funda- 
mentals of the problem. The legal phase is next con- 
sidered, followed by expert opinion of leading 
administrators. Then by means of an index figure 
established through a survey of 169 cities, the fact 
is proven, that the schools are more efficient where 
the school board controls its finances. 

Cloth, 132 pages—Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shedes in America 


Spiceland Indiana 
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The “ae Mark 
o 
Teacher Agencies | 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


*‘Distinguished Personnel Service*’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 
Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 
“The right teacher in the right place.** 


College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 
NEBRASKA 


Try us. 
LINCOLN 





Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


PRIMARY READING 








duty to American Education. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 
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ASSOCIATION 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


OF TEACHERS’ 


All members are required to sub- 





FEEL 


AGENCIES 








The Honor Mark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


| FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ye MK ERE REM SEMEN KE OX KM ERK KE REK KR TREE EMER KEEEM EMME EK ERR RR ERE SBR AAKAEKAKEMAKRAKARARKEREAKANEE EE RAEKKEKEKARERREEKERKEKAZESM RARE TAREE AEMERERETEK EEK KKRKNMARERE 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 
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Teacher Agencies 












The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Téachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 





“‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 





VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck é& Sons Co. 


Established 1856 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 


BGG: Vean a (aa. me N8 
BLACK BOARD 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS é 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School coustruction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ETHACA, NEW YORK 
Baek Tr eee new r Wes 
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We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


1323 Grand Street 
boemcamcencencencencescencencescencen« 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 


July, 1927 








ZASKO 


MODELING CLAY 
For School and Industrial Work. 


Write us for prices on any 
quantity from five pounds 
to a car load. 


THE ZANESVILLE STONEWARE CO. 
Zanesville, Ohio 





£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


MMITTEL 
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WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
L EARL M NELSON 
l & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECT 
ETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO Bu 


ie BUILDING ERECTED 1917 : 
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MARTIN F CONNELLY 5 
GEORGE L BRIG¢ 
GEORGE A 


KENNEDY 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively | 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial. 


Kee 


and Physical Education. 
24th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 
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r j wy TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to ‘employers——No ‘charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
48th year. “Oldest teachers’ agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of 
experience to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school 
officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. P. O. Box 157 


9 Still under same active 
Teachers Agency management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 

ents. Best qualified men 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, and women on our avail- 


able list. Prompt service. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 


Established 1885 





THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building H. D. YATES, Mgr. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We think we have a fine list of teachers for grade, 
high school and administrative positions. 


YOUR VACANCIES ARE APPRECIATED. 





Selective List of Available Candidates 
CALVERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2024 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Free Registration— No Charge Till Placed 
Now is the time to register. 











For those LAST-MINUTE VACANCIES in elementary and 

high schools we have well qualified men and women. Write to- 

day to the Agency that gives discriminating service. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 


Classified Wants 
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| TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


| THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
‘| & BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
May, June and July—the big months. Write, telegraph, telephone: 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


= 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


PROMOTION for worthy teachers is our aim. Our 
placement service covers the entire 
United States THE OHIO TEACHER, a magazine for ambitious 
teachers, is 47 years old and circulates in every State. Write for Booklet 


describing our method of placing teachers in all kinds of teaching positions, 
including colleges. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


DR. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Director 
| 71 East State Street 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| High Class Teachers Furnished. 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
916 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established, Experienced, Dependable. Let US serve YOU. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





| Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
| KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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(A) School Nurse position open in interesting 
city far Northwest. Pavs $1400 to $1500 for nine 


POSITIONS OPEN ____ FOR SALE 
__... 206 shares of common stock of the Wiese Labora- 
tory Furniture Company for sale. Cheap! Ad- 


dress F. H. Wiese, 279 W. Williams Street, De- 


catur, Ill. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES months. (B) Southeastern city and County Pub- alee iaticaciapenntiimvesnacingiiaamaiaainastaasiadamanintistis 
tic Health position open. Coast state. Apply at WANTED _ 
Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- once. (C) Visiting Nurse wanted for Medical Will pay 25 cents each for copies of the January 


taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet Settlement connected with centralized school in) and March, 1920, February, March, and April, 


‘jaa : - ‘ + S oT ains 
First steps in organizing the school library” sent outhern mountains. 


free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and No 1420 
Stockton, Calif. 





30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Requires a woman about 1921, and January, 1924, issues of the American 
35 of high ideals and courage. $100 and expenses. School Board Journal. Copies must be in fairly 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, good condition. Address reply to Subscription 


Department, American School Board Journal. 
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es it cost 


‘Oo maintain your washroom 


BROC ‘he perl paper towel 


points the way to reduced towel costs. Considerably worthwhile 
© savings in washroom maintenance are achieved by standardizing on 
Nibroc—the perfect paper towel. A comparative test will convince 
you that Nibrocs go farther. It takes fewer to do the job better. 


One wipes dry! If you have been accustomed to using 
two or even three paper towels—Nibrocs will prove a 
revelation in economy. Absorbent qualities of a single 
Nibroc Towel are sufficient to thoroughly dry the 
wettest pair of hands. Even children learn this fact. 


For your convenience and economical protection, 
Nibrocs are distributed one at a time from their dust- 
proof metal cabinet. Nibroc Cabinets hold twice as 
many towels as the ordinary cabinet and hence re- 
quire but half the attention. Another factor of economy. 


“Descriptive Material and Samples on Request 


BROWN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 





PORTLAND MAINE 
New YorK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE St. Louis OFFICE 
233 Broadway 417 Oliver Building 110 So. Dearborn Street 1012-14 Arcade Bldg. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 1006 Candler Bldg. 900 Plymouth Building 58 Sutter Street 













ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Gregory Blackboard Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
a arena tte 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of III. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., Cc. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Flanagan Company, A. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 


The names ome below are those of the leading and most reliable M 
in = Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may 
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anufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these vues 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 
Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
Flanagan Company, A. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS 
Flanagan Company, A. 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company, The 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROUF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Palmer Company, Ihe 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Comnany 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co.. Thos. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons. James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W.. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Schoo] Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Welfare Seating Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 
Smith System Heating Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. fF 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 
aaarereet Mat Company 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 
- Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Denver Fire Clay Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Hammett Company, J. L. 

Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 
DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Sterling Products Co., The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 
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More Comfortable Teaching Quarters— 
Quickly Erected — Inexpensive to Buy 


11TH Circle A Schools, 
| comfortable teach- 
ing quarters can be 
| provided immediate- 
at low cost. In eight 








ly 
days, four men can erect 
teaching space for 80 pupils. 
Circle A four-layer walls 
make these classrooms 
easier to heat in winter — 





cooler in summer — and 
quieter the year around. 
Pupils can do better work 
in such surroundings. 


Classrooms are flooded with 
light from the large win- 
dows — which direct the 
light over the left shoulders 
of the pupils. The gray- 
white plaster walls bright- 


The Circle A Awning type windows 
may be epened—rain or shine—and they 
give ventilation without draft. Circle A 
school windows have. an actual glass 
area equal to over 20% of the floor space. 





en the rooms, even on dark 
days. 

There’s plenty of ventila- 
tion in Circle A classrooms. 
The awning type windows 
swing open topand bottom, 
giving complete, indirect 
ventilation. 

Moreover, Circle A Schools 
are priced far, far below the 
usual school building—and 
their resale value is often 
more than 50% of the pur- 
chase price. Our book 
“Schools” shows how you 
can provide more comfort- 
able teaching quarters, 
quickly and at an amaz- 
ingly small cost. Send for 
a copy today. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street 





NEWCASTLE, IND. 
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PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Sereen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 
REFRIGERATORS 

General Refrigeration Company 
REFRIGERATION MACHINES 

General Refrigeration Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SCALES 

Continental Scale Works 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
SCIENTIFIC "APPARATUS—Electr. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
SCREENS—PICTURE 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 


Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Stenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

STONEWARE SPECIALTIES 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 


TABLES 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 
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the names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
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Palmer Company, The 
WELS 


. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfe. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 

writers, Inc. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 

Super Service Co., The 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 

Young Pump Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Foundry & Furnace Co. 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 


ADVERTISERS’ 


Peerless Unit Vent. Co.. Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
Young Pump Company 

VARNISHES 
Sterling Products Co., The 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Ideal Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 

WARDROBES 

K-M Supply Compeey 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Nationa] Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Penn Art Steel Works 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 

WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 





WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
— — Inc. 
iams Pivot Sash Com 
aly oa GUARDS ia 
merican Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works oon The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIB 
Austral Window Seay 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
eon Ine. 
u Pont de Nemours & Co., 
“7 SHADES _ 
they Company 
Cohen Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Secuhams tattenen 
rn Company, Stewa: 
WINDOWS, STEEL . a 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.; 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MAC 
Wallace & Co., J — 
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Du Art Home-Economics Equipment 

Leonard Peterson & Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
have issued a new bulletin describing their Du Art 
line of home-economics equipment, which is an 
addition to the equipment already manufactured 
by this firm. 

The equipment includes supply tables and cases, 
stoves, and sinks for home-economics classes, and 
combines the features of durability, cleanliness, and 
beauty. All of the equipment is finished in the new 
Duco lacquer, which is the last word in sanitary 
cleanliness and is guaranteed not to crack or chip. 
The tables are made of selected materials and cov- 
ered with fireproof tops that will not warp or split. 
The stoves are of steel with exteriors of dull-fin- 
ished baked-on japan and the door panels are of 
glass or porcelain enamel. 


The equipment is intended to meet the needs of 
educational institutions for modern equipment and 
insures years of serviceability in schools where it is 
installed. 


New Engine in Graham School Bus 

Graham Brothers, manufacturers of school motor 
trucks, Detroit, Mich., have recently made an im- 
provement in their motor-truck equipment with the 
installation of a new type engine. The new engine 
is a four-cylinder built by Dodge Brothers, which 
has advantages of speed, power, economy, and 
acceleration which the former engine did not 
possess. 


The engine is fitted with a sturdy, heavy-duty 
transmission and a large single-plate clutch, both 
designed for truck service. The engine operates on 
less gasoline due to an improved vaporization sys- 
tem through a new intake and exhaust manifold 
and combustion chamber with sloped head. The 
large chrome-vanadium steel crankshaft, with an 
efficient two-unit starter-generator system, are 
essential features. 


An inspection of the interior shows clean-cut 
design, strength, and aecessibility of working parts. 
The engine has been commended as the greatest 
improvement which has been made in engines for 
motor trucks. 


Finnell System has Growth in School Business 

The Finnell System Ine., which recently removed 
its plant to Elkhart, Indiana, has been obliged to 
seek larger and better manufacturing facilities due 
to the growth in the demand for modern floor- 
cleaning equipment.- On June 1 the firm opened for 


business in its new home in the industrial center at 
Elkhart. 


The Finnell System had its first beginning in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1906 and the growth of 
the company since that time is striking evidence 
that the pioneer work has been well done and that 
the public in general is becoming more “floor con- 
scious.” 


At the present time the Finnell Company is 
known for its scrubbing and polishing machines, 
which range from the small unit for household use, 
to the large machine capable of cleaning large floor 
areas with great speed. The firm also manufac- 
tures auxiliary equipment, including mopping ma- 
chines and mop trucks. Finola, a superior cleans- 
ing powder, and Asesco solvent, a preparation for 


BATTING IN THE BIG GAME. 
—John Cassell in New York World. 
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cleaning rubber tile, are also manufactured by the 
firm. 


How and Where to Use Oak Floors 


The Oak Flooring Bureau of Chicago, Illinois, 
has issued a revised edition of its booklet entitled 
“How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” The 
pamphlet is intended to offer suggestions about the 
handling, laying, finishing, and care of oak floors 
and the use of different grades for the purpose 
intended. 

The booklet will be found valuable for the use 
of carpenters and floor layers. It gives grading 
rules for oak flooring, specifications for standard 
thicknesses, lengths; and widths, directions for esti- 
mating the amount of flooring required. © and 
suggestions for handling, laying, and finishing. A 
tinal section gives suggestions for the care of floors, 
and the materials to be used. 


American Book Company Occupies New 
Building 

The American Book Company has moved its cor- 
poration and New York division offices into its new 
building at 88 Lexington avenue, corner of East 
26th Street, New York City. This is the third 
home that the company has had in New York since 
its organization in 1890. It was formerly located 
at 100 Washington Square where it has been since 
1895. . 


NEW BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The new building is a modern, fireproof, seven- 
teen-story structure, faced with Indiana limestone 
and having a copper roof. The architectural style 
is Italian Renaissance. The seven upper stories are 
occupied by the corporation and New York offices. 


The entrance to the building has bronze doors 
set in ornamental frames and grilles. Both the en- 
trance vestibule and the elevator lobby have walls 
of Formosa marble and an ornamental coffered 
ceiling. The portion serving the company ex- 
clusively is separated from the front by an at- 
tractive bronze screen, surmounted by a clock. The 
insignia of the company is incorporated on the 
elevator doors. 

The building was erected from plans prepared by 
Necarsulmer and Lehlbach, architects, New York 
City, and the construction work was in charge of 
Messrs. Leddy and Moore, of New York City. 

The present officers of the American Book Com- 
pany are: Louis M. Dillman, president; A. V. 
Barnes, W. W. Hill, and L. B. Lee, vice-presidents ; 
C. P. Batt, treasurer; W. W. Livengood, secretary ; 
H. T. Ambrose, chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. G. W. Benton is chief of the editorial depart- 
ment, and Mr. H. Blake is chief of the manu- 
facturing department. 


New Type of Kewanee Radiator 

The Kewanee Boiler Company, of Kewanee, IIli- 
nois, has issued a 23-page booklet, describing and 
illustrating the new slim-type Kewanee radiator. 
The slim-type radiator is the most recent and ap- 
proved pattern of the firm and exemplifies to the 
highest degree the adaptation of heating equip- 
ment to the prevailing slender mode. A complete 
range of thirty sizes and types is available to fill 
every need for radiation. 

The booklet 
requirements 
measurements. 


includes a table of heating-surface 
and specifications for roughing-in 
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A CENTURY OF LEAD PENCILS 


In the history of American industry it is a rare 
event indeed to find that a manufacturing concern 
has reached the century mark. Such a distinction 
primarily emphasizes a useful career. No enter- 
prise can exist very long unless it is rendering a 
service. But, when a manufacturing plant has 
stood the storms and vicissitudes of a hundred 
years, it would go to prove that it was engaged in a 
laudable industry and that its affairs had been 
guided with efliciency and with a high sense of 
honor. The Dixon pencil holds the distinction as 
an article that has been in service a hundred years 
and the successive manufacturers of that pencil 
enjoy the prestige of a remarkable career. 

Joseph Dixon started in 1827 at Salem, 
chusetts, to utilize graphite or black lead, 
was secured in its raw state from a farm in New 
Hampshire. But, realizing that this supply of 
graphite did not assure these two essentials, quan- 
tity and quality, he arranged with sea captains who 
were sailing to the Far East to stop at Ceylon on 
their return trips and pick up a small tonnage of 
graphite for his use. Thus commenced the business 
that has grown to he a world leader in the produe- 
tion of articles from this so-called “black-lead” 
which has retained its own individuality, notwith- 
standing its relationships to mineral oil, hard coal, 
and asbestos. 

This gave the beginning to the Dixon pencil and 
the foundation of what is now known as the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company. Crucibles were the 
initial idea, but the secondary thought that added 
pencils to the business has become a primary pur- 
pose. The fame of the Dixon pencil has now 
reached the distant corners of the earth. The 
people of the Far East never dreamed that the 
mineral they were sending overseas would ulti- 
mately come back to them encased in wood. Joseph 
Dixon himself never imagined that a small mental 
accessory carried in the pockets of people would be 
the chief means of spreading his fame throughout 
all civilized lands. 

The death of Joseph Dixon in 1869 deprived the 
company of the living personality of its founder. 
But subsequent developments proved that he built 
wisely in creating a policy that entails the selec- 
tion of executives for high positions from those 
who have grown up in the company. If one were 
to be asked to mention an outstanding point in the 
business philosophy of this corporation, it is likely 
that his thoughts would run first to this unchang- 
ing practice of building from within. So far as the 
forces of management are concerned, the organiza- 
tion is self-contained and self-operating. The lowli- 
est employee, recognizing the existence of this 
policy, knows that he is automatically in line for 
promotion as the company expands and vacancies 
oceur. 

The second great epoch in the history of the 
Company was under the leadershin of E. F. C. 
Young as president and John A. Walker as vice- 
president and treasurer. These men took a busi- 
ness with a wonderful foundation but comparatively 
small, and developed it into a nationally recognized 
industry. They were men of high integrity and 
organizing genius, and were outstanding characters 
in the business community in their day and genera- 
tion. Mr. Walker passed away in 1907, and upon 
the death of Mr. Young in 1908 a new man took his 
place at the president’s desk in the Dixon offices. 


George T. Smith succeeded Mr. Young. It is 
said of the three men—Walker, Young and Smith— 
that they held to a fixed policy which meant the 
production of a utilitarian article and the honor- 
able marketing of the same. It also meant a 
humane and cooperative policy as far as the workers 
of the plant were concerned. The same may be said 
for the vice-president of the company, Mr. J. H. 
Schermerhorn, who is thorough in method, demo- 
cratic in his dealings, and bent unon rendering serv- 
ice to the millions who use the Dixon products. 


Massa- 
which 


It is gratifying to note a career that covers the 
span of a half century of successful operation. The 
finest compensation that can come to those identi- 
fied with this remarkable industry must be found 
in the thought that it has rendered a useful service 
to mankind and that it is well manned and equipped 
to continue that service conscious of being a credit 
to American energy and industry and to American 
business integrity and honor. 


Sauce for the Gander 

A Milwaukee specialist in stomach diseases writes 
4 notoriously bad hand. Recently he wrote direc- 
tions for the care of a patient and the nurse rather 
tactfully asked him to explain several words which 
were not clear to her. 

“Tf you can’t read, young lady,” said the doctor 
with sarcasm, “I’d advise you to take a term at 
night school. They teach reading there.” 

“Then you'd better come with me, 
answered the nurse with equal sarcasm. 
be they teach writing also.” 


doctor,” 
“Tt may 
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Installation of L. B. 
wood bookstacks and li- 
brary furniture in the 
Oak Park River Forest 
Township High School, 
of Oak Park, Illinois. 


Install L. B. Wood Bookstacks for 


Beauty and Permanency 


- Bureau wood bookstacks add a charm 
of beauty to the school library. Rich in tone, dig- 
nified in appearance, built of selected season stock 
—scientifically milled, these bookstacks are both 
beautiful and permanent. 


Prominent school architects have learned that 
they can conserve floor space and save money by 
specifying this distinctive, flexible type L. B. Book- 
stack instead of the stereotyped built-in millwork 
shelving formerly used in school libraries. 


If you are remodeling your school—if you are 
making plans for a new school—you should draw 


upon the fifty-four year experience of Library 


Bureau in the library field to aid you in correctly 
designing your school library. Consultation privi- 


Library 


DIVISION 





cornice, and rounded base. 


REMINGTON 


THE L. B. UNIT PRINCIPLE IS IDEAL 


LIBRARY BUREAU unit wood shelving is the direct result of a de- 

mand on the part of librarians for book shelving adapted to library 
needs, permitting unlimited expansion or rearrangement at will. It 
is built in sections 3 feet wide, in two heights, 5 feet % inch and 
6 feet 10 inches, both single and double faced, with shelves 8, 10, 
or 12 inches deep. By maintaining the standard of 3 feet for length, 
all the shelves in the library are interchangeable. 


Unit wood shelving is made with neatly paneled ends, molded 
The shelves are constructed of white- 
wood, faced with quarter-sawed oak. All shelves are adjustable in 
height to spaces 1 inch on centers. 


Illustration at left shows the method of intermembering, and the 
one on the right shows a range composed of two three-foot-high wall 
units completely assembled and stacked with hooks. 


leges are offered to architects and librarians with- 
out obligation. 


L. B. EXPERTS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A specially trained group of L. B. experts is at 
your service. These men will be glad to help you 
with your library problems. Call on them! A post 
card or a telephone call to any of these Library 
Bureau offices will bring the L. B. Man. Library 
Bureau offices are located in the following Rand 
Kardex Service branches: 118 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass.; 451 Broadway, New York City; 
214 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; 759 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 39 Sec- 
ond Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 447 Dexter- 
Horton Building, Seattle, Wash.; and 1903 Main 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Bureau 
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WerSreel 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 





Glendale High School 
Glendale, California 





Austin & Ashley, 
Architects 


Easy to Order and Easy to Install 


Definite superiorities in construction materials 
and design of Weisteel Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, has led to their 
increasing use in public schools. 


To these superiorities are added ease of ordering 
and ease of installation, through the Weisteel 
Cooperative Plan. Just send a simple sketch of 
your space and facilities and we will forward 
complete recommendations and quotations, to 
fit your particular requirements. 


The compartments are shipped with a simple 


diagram and complete erection instructions, in- 
dexed to numbered compartment sections. No 
fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary when 
erecting Weisteel and it is virtually impossible 
to make mistakes. Specialized labor unneceses- 
sary. 

In replacing old installations, this Plan saves 
you much time, cost and worry. It assures you 
that the completed installation will be fully 
satisfactory. For new building installations, the 
Cooperative Plan is equally valuable in working 
with the architect. 


Weisteel Dominant Features: 


1. 16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing, rust-resisting, 
furniture steel. 

2. Weisteel special-design universal hinges, simple, 
fool-proof, durable. 

3. Weisteel doors are electrically welded into one 
solid unit. Foot castings are brass. Brass latch 


and pull are nickel plated. 





EISTE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


4. All joints are closed and sealed. No ledges or 


crevices to catch or hold dirt. 


Pleasing yet practical designs harmonize with 


we 


other quality equipment. 


6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves you time and 


EL 


cost. 





COMPARTMENTS 


‘ HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CC., INC. Paemee 
= Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchisor, Kansas) 
a4 . Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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| Keep Washroom Maintenance Down 


Install Onliwon Paper Towel Service — and keep wash- 
room maintenance down. 


Onliwon Paper Towel Cabinets serve one towel at a time 
— folded double so that wet hands won’t tear through. 
One towel dries hands and face quickly and thoroughly. 
That’s where Onliwon economy comes in. 


Onliwon Cabinets are good-looking, trouble-proof, and 
easy to refill, They require a minimum of attention, for 
you can see when they need refills. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 


BURTON INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, as described in this issue of the Journal 
H. H. TURNER and V. E. THEBAUD, Architects 


A Twelve Years’ Unbroken Record 


For twelve years Mr. H. H. Turner has been specifying 
Austral Windows exclusively for school buildings—decisive 
evidence that the Austral Window has always proved satis- 
factory to himself and his clients. 


Now Turner and Thebaud specify Austral Windows for 
the Burton Intermediate High School of Grand Rapids— 
the “Furniture City. For the most modern of schools 
they specify the most up-to-date of windows. 


Austral Windows in this school [numbering nearly 1000] 
cost no more than ordinary windows to install, but they 
make cleaning easier and secure control of ventilation and 
light in all sorts of weather, without draft and without 
the noise of flapping shades. 


The New Austral Book on School Ventilation will be sent on request. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


paricave AUSTRALWIN DOW ©. *::: 


~ 
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This closet is 
made to stand the 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 





Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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Blackboard 
Installations— 
Roosevelt School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THERE IS NO WEAR-OUT 
TO NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Despite the ravages of hard wear, Natural Slate Blackboards 
are always like new—Sanitary—Dustless—Fireproof—Easy- 
To-Write-On—Easy-To-Clean, and Economical. 

They are the shortest cut to conserving taxpayers’ money— 
the easiest way of bringing joy to the teachers’ tasks — and 
better results to pupils’ endeavors. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are everlasting — replacement is 
never necessary! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY—108 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON BUFFALO ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA TAMPA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TORONTO MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI WACO an LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD S 
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DUAL .2s« ce 
THERMOSTAT. . 
CONMTROL .«s- 


PERATION of the 

Johnson Dual Clock, 
or a wall switch by the 
engineer of the building, 
automatically reduces the 
heat to a lower level in all 
rooms vacated for the day, 
but leaves the heat on at 
normal in those rooms to 
be used at night. And next 
morning the same clock, 
or switch, turns on the 
heat to normal in all the 
rooms of the building for 
the day. An invaluable 
convenience; and effecting 
a fuel saving as much as 
40 per cent per year, fuel 
otherwise wasted. 


Write Now For Com- 
plete Details Regard- 
ing Johnson Dual 
Thermostat Heat 
Control For YOUR 
Schools 


Fordson High School 


Includes JOHNSON DUAL 
THERMOSTAT HEAT CONTROL 






Here, indeed, Johnson Heat Con- 
trol is recommended for your 
schools. 214 Dual Thermostats will 
operate 410 radiators: 7 Dual 
Switches will control different por- 
tions of the building for night-time 
temperatures as required. 31 three- 
way switches will control 138 dam- 
pers, and the fresh air and return 
air dampers will be automatically 
kept at 40 degrees to prevent freez- 
ing of coils. The coils will have 120 
Sylphon valves automatically con- 
trolled by 34 Dual Thermostats. 
Approximately 31,000 feet of air lines 
will be run in this building. Vacuum 
System of heating will be used in com- 
bination with a ventilation system—and 
Johnson Dual Thermostat Control will 


effect a fuel saving of 25 to 40 per cent 
per year. 


An installation that indeed recommends 
Johnson Heat Control for your schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Automatic Temperature Regulation Since 1885 


Branches in All Principal Cities of 
United States and Canada 
































. VanLeyen, Schilling 
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and Keough, 
Architects and 
Engineers 

Peter Eddy, 


Heating Contractor 
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Hand Finishing a Standard Twenty-Ton Steel-Riveted Boiler 


STEEL is strength!—Steel Boiler Plate has Ductility! As well as Strength! 
It is wrought and rolled in the making, not just melted and cast. 


RIVETS have that same Ductile Strength!—They are Steel, 


hammer-forged. 


In STEEL-RIVETED the two component parts—Steel Plus Rivets—have 
the same characteristics. So they pull together when put to work. 


One advantage in the manufacture of RIVETED SEAMS is that 
the texture of steel is actually improved by the hydraulic pres- 
sure and by hammer blows. 


Another advantage: RIVETS only need to be heated cherry red 
so there’s no fusion and no burning of the steel; it does not get 
brittle. Neither are there any uncertain locked-up stresses from 
shrinkage, so the joint does not have to be annealed afterwards. 


In fact, we KNOW a riveted joint is sound and can prove it by 
tests—by exact computation—by inspection. We KNOW from 
our 40 years practical experience that Steel-Riveted stands the 
gaff from blazing flames in the firebox. It holds up against shock 
pressures and vibration without experiencing fatigue or fracture. 
Endless trials in extensive fields of usage only serve to empha- 
size Steel-Riveted endurance. 


No laboratory material or experimental process of jointure can supplant STEEL-RIVETED for consistent 
RESILIENT STRENGTH which may be determined beforehand by calculation and verified by inspection. 
It makes the best kind of a job, worthy of its first-class workmanship. 


The Kewanee Firebox Heating Boiler is Steel-Riveted. Whether it weighs 





one or twenty tons, each boiler is custom finished and looks the part. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Water Heaters, Garbage Burners, Tanks and Radiators 


Branches in Forty Principal Cities 
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The swivel tool enables the operator to 
reach under desks and chairs and into 
seemingly inaccessible corners. 


The recommendations of our 
Engineering Department may 
be obtained on any cleaning 
problem without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Spencer Advantages 


Always ready for use. 


Can be operated by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. 


Possesses an easy and perfect system of 
control. 


Tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly and in- 
expensively replaced. 


No valves, belts or complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustment. 


Consumes power only, beyond the idle 
load, directly in proportion to the amount 
of work being done. 


Has comparatively few wearing parts and 
consequently low maintenance cost. 


S PENCERD 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Central Cleaning Systems represent the highest de- 
velopment in vacuum cleaning apparatus within the last decade. 
They include features of design, construction and operation 
found in no other system of vacuum cleaning. 


And it is for this reason that over 1,200 Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems are in use in schools today—each rendering 
an incomparable degree of satisfactory service, which with the 
passing of each year, only tends to more firmly establish 
Spencer prestige and reliability. 


School Officials, Architects and Engineers throughout the 
entire country unqualifiedly indorse and recommend the 
Spencer System as the ideal vacuum cleaning equipment 
for schoo] installation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Hartford Connecticut 
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—and now in Birmingham 
Alabama 


Moore School, Birmingham, Ala. Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Brooke B. Burnham, Birmingham, 
Ala., Associate Architects. Birmingham Equipment Co., 
Heating Contractors. One No. 418, 6700 sq. ft. Pacific 
Down Draft Smokeless Boiler installed. 
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Pratt City High School, Birmingham, Ala. Wm. B. Ittner, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., and Miller and Martin, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Associate Architects. Birmingham Equip- 
ment Co., Heating Contractors. One No. 429, 29000 
sq. ft. Pacifice-Down Draft Smokeless Boiler installed. 


Pacific Heated Schools 


Paciric Stee, Heatinc Borers are 
equally at home on sub-zero days in 
Minnesota or under the intermittent 
heating conditions of the Southland. 
For they combine tremendous reserve 
capacity with unusual flexibility of 
operation. Wherever they are used, 


J ordinary operators under every-day 
conditions obtain remarkable results 
AS in fuel economy. These savings follow 
logically from Pacific principles of de- 
; de- sign which provide ample combustion 
- spaceand exceptionally long fire travel. 
-~ Built of steel, electric welded, Pacific 
Boilers are dependable, free 
one from leaks and service trou- Boiler Room, Pratt City High School, 
ve bles. Used ina steadily grow- Gene" tes teshelcn ee. 
blish ing proportionof the nation’s 


better school buildings. 
Write for list of school installations. 





€ 
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PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B1876-1879. 


AIA 27¢5 





No Von Duprin latch 
has ever failed to operate 


im an emergency. 


oops 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


18524042, 1927 
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indow shade rollers that 





keep replacement costs down/ 


HE superior performance and 

proved durability of Columbia 
Window Shade Rollers may be traced 
to three unique features. 

1. The spring inside a Columbia 
Roller is 30 to 40% stronger than the 
spring of an ordinary roller. This 
means greater durability and greater 
lifting power—a double economy. 


2. The nickel-plated ferrules are 


Beaumont School, Portland, 
Oregon. George H. ‘fones, Archi- 
tect. Columbia Damasko Shades 
and Columbia Wood Rollers 


Baltimore Boston 
Kansas City 


St. Louis 


~ Columbia 


WINDOW SHADES i 





Fresno New Orleans 


brass instead of the usual steel. This 
renders them rust-proof — trouble- 
proof. Still another reason why 
Columbia Rollers rarely get out of 
order—and last far longer than or- 
dinary rollers. 


3. The bearings are self-/ubricating. 
This insures smooth, easy action— 
and helps prolong the life of the roller. 


These three special features would 
















The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrna Avenug, New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 


San Francisco Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 


perhaps be of no great importance if 
you were specifying window shade 
rollers for one, two or half a dozen 
windows. But in a large building—a 
skyscraper, hotel, school or hospital 
where windows can be counted by 
hundreds—the Co/umbia Roller’s mar- 


~ gin of superiority will quickly make 


itself felt in more satisfactory service 
and lowered replacement costs. 

Columbia Window Shades are on a 
par with Columbia Rollers—made for 
hard wear and rough treatment. These 
shades come in a wide selection of 
beautiful toned-colors that admit 
plenty of soft, mellow light but elimi- 
nate all harsh glare. 


We would like to send you a speci- 
men roller—together with samples of 
Columbia Shade Cloth and a copy of 
the “Standard Specifications for Win- 
dow Shades.” Just use the coupon 
below. 


Abernathy Grammar School, Port- 
land, Oregon. George H. Fones, 
Architect. Columbia Damasko 
Shades on Cotumbia Rollers 


Detroit Pittsburgh 


Portland (Ore.) 


Los Angeles 


To save you time 


Insure shade satisfaction by using the “Standard 
Specification for Window Shades,” which we'll 
send on request. This covers every point which 
should be included in your specification. A speci- 
men roller and samples of Columbia Shade Cloth 
are sent with specification. Mail coupon to The 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


and ROLLERS adres 
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4 ‘| A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 








ELEANOR J. TOLL SCHOOL 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Alfred F.-Priest, Architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Awning Type Windows 
Excel for Schools 








Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new | 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


Sy awaeee he 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross (i 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
| anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 
Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 


| desired. 


DONOVAN Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


UNIVERSAL WINDOWS | Door Closers 


close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 


AWNING TYPE | the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 


foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 
| Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
Complete Information Sent on Request | mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 





UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY | 
General Sales Office—1916 Broadway | SARGENT & COMP ANY 


OAKLAND > CALIFORNIA Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SG” | New York Chicago 
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Leaky windows are the cause 
of a building’s greatest ‘‘heat 


losses’’. 


Most of this waste | 


can be prevented with 





WINDSOR 
. CLOTH 


CHANNEL 


FELT 
“RAIL 


For wood sash. The channel 
is inserted in the edge of the 
sash and the rail nailed to 
the jamb. 


The channel and rail are 
of imperishable zinc. They 
will not rust. The cloth is 
guaranteed to be rot-proof, 
water-proof, and moth-proof. 
It is so “crimped in” that it 
can’t pull out. 


Inspection of many instal- 
lations made as long as 10 
years ago, shows the cloth to 
be as good as the day it was 
installed and the entire strip 
in excellent condition. 
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The same principle of cloth 
to metal contact is employed 
for steel sash (either rolled 
or hollow). 


Leading makers of steel 
sash recommend Athey as the 
best weatherstrip for use with 
their product. 


Cloth 
Lined 


Metal Weatherstrip 


Every test ever made proves that leaky windows are 
the cause of a building’s greatest heat waste—the air 
leakage, during a 15 mile wind, running as high as 155 
cubic feet of air per hour, per foot of crack, in windows 
not weatherstripped. | 








So, it isn’t a question of whether to use weatherstrip or not— 
it’s merely a question of what kind of weatherstrip. Any good 
weatherstrip will save enough coal in a year or two to pay its 
entire cost. And this saving is even greater when Athey cloth- 
lined metal weatherstrip is used—for Athey is unquestionably 
the most efficient made. 


Athey patented cloth-to-metal contact 
makes an air-tight ‘‘seal’’ 


Athey cloth-lined metal weatherstrip is entirely different 
from any other. Instead of the usual rigid metal-to-metal contact 
Athey uses a cloth to metal contact—sufficiently tight to shut out 
all drafts and dust, without making windows stick. 


Even when the sash is old and loose the efficiency of Athey 
strip is not lessened. For the cloth to metal contact is sufficiently 
resilient to compensate for such looseness. 


Let us give you some facts of actual coal savings due 
to the installation of Athey cloth-lined weatherstrip. 





Perennial Window Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 


OS 6083 West 65th St. 
LOMYPUTVY Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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DOWN 





Repair Bills.’ 


Cut Out the Coupon Below 


HAT constant drain for 

repairs on your school 
buildingscertainly saps away 
your funds! A floor, a wall— 
something is always requir- 
ing labor and materials. How 
can you cut down the loss? 


L. Sonneborn Sons can help 
you. We have long made a spe- 
cial study of the problems of 
keeping buildings in condi- 
tion. We know what to do 
and how to do it at the most 
economical cost consistent 
with sound work. 


We have developed the right 
treatment for each ailment 
your buildings may suffer: 
Lapidolith for making dusty 


cement floors granite-hard; 
Lignophol for hardening 
wood floors; Hydrocide 
Colorless for waterproofing 
brick walls; Cemcoat for pro- 
viding a lasting, hard, wash- 
able, enamel paint surface; 
Sonotint for furnishing a 
durable, velvety, washable, 
flat finish. 


Whatever your upkeep needs 
may be, consult us. Let us act 
as your “building physi- 
cians’’. We guarantee satis- 
faction withour products and 
with the saving we can help 
you make on repairs. Send 
coupon below for samples, 
literature and quotations. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 





for FREE 


| 
Mail Coupon 
I 
Samples! | 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


New York 





$.B.J. 8 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, 


demonstration samples and literature 
on: — Lapidolith.......... ; Lignophol..........; I 


mcoat........;5 Hydro- 
.....; (Check products 


that interest you.) 


| 
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Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


All-Metal Toilet and | 


Shower Compartments 


Built to Resist Abuse 
from “Young America’”’ 


Baked Enamel Finish 
Good for Wear and Tear 


but not so good 
for Pencil Scribbling 


Strictly sanitary design : 


Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing, and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for NewCatalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


of the finest of SCHOOL BUILDING SUPPLIES — compounded 
from the best raw materials. These basic products have been used 
in schools throughout the country—for over a quarter of a century. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed under the MIDLAND TRADE 
MARK. 


“Our fae pe Oe Our 
reputation is . Bae er au wake trade mark is 
your safeguard” itd your protection” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MIDLAND BASIC LIQUID SOAP 


is made from Pure Imported Cocoanut Oil, chemically pure Glycer- 
ine, and fine Castor Oil. In basic form when shipped, it may be 
diluted to whatever strength desired. 


MIDLAND FRENCH FLOOR DRESSING 


A refined preparation for preserving and beautifying wood floors. 
Quick drying, it leaves the floor in a smooth, waxy condition with- 
out being oily or sticky. 


MIDLAND MINT ALDEHYDE 


Nothing is so desirable in a school building as pure odorless air.’ 
Midland Mint Aldehyde is fragrant—a spray a day will keep rooms 
in a healthful condition and they will always be pleasant to the 


occupants. 
MIDLAND BLACKBOARD CLEANER 


The cleaner that keeps a blackboard BLACK. Keeps the scum and 
“haze” off the board. Eyestrain is eliminated by clear contrast be- 
tween white chalk and a Black blackboard. 


Midland sales representatives are located in all principal cities. An inquiry to the 
home office will put you in touch with the one nearest you, or order direct from 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE IOWA U.S. A. 





SE EY I A Nr RT 


wag 


Blockettes- 


EF-IR Blockettes or urinal cakes are indispen- 

sable for keeping toilets sanitary and free from 
offensive odors. Zef-ir Blockettes are firm and com- 
pact. They will not:break up, dissolve or deterior- 
ate. They are packed in neat, attractive two pound 
lithographed tins, each containing nine cakes. 
They are pleasingly perfumed with aromatic or 
lilac odors. Clean, free from surplus oil, easy to 
handle and simple to use. They penetrate all parts 
of the room and make the air healthful, wholesome 
and sweet. Packed to keep perfectly. 


Write for literature and prices 


OFpe HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES, Jc 


D. 














This Cleaner’s 


Power is Close to 


Its Work 


Careful study of the picture shows what the 
designers of the Super Service Cleaner 
have done for the schoolroom. 


A cleaner that follows the hose without et- 
fort on the operator’s part. Ample power 
close to the work and a swivel joint where 
the handle is attached to the floor tool. 


This makes for easy, rapid work. Under 
seats; into chalk trays; over window 
sills, wainscoting, etc. There is no other 
cleaner that combines thoroughness with 
so great a speed. 


At only a fraction of a built-in plant’s cost, 
it excels the more expensive machines in 
convenience and adaptability. Stairs, 
halls, small rooms—all are easily reached 
and quickly cleaned. 


Speed is money when a janitor’s time is con- 
sidered. The Super Service soon pays its 
cost by the time it saves over other less 
efficient cleaning methods. 


This cleaner’s service does not stop with 
cleaning. It does other important, time- 
saving jobs that will interest you. 

Let us tell you more about the Super Service 


—how it meets conditions in both old and 
new school buildings. 


The Super Service 
Company 


820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio. 
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of Quality 


The Service of 
Hockaday Surface 


HERE is no vulnerable spot in the bright, smooth armor that 
| forms when Hockaday Paint hardens. Plagues, common to 
other wall coverings, do not attack it. Time tries, but can make 
no impression on its elastic hard surface. And year after year, at 
cleaning time, a bath with water and sponge brings back its 
original luster to a degree surprising in a wall exposed to the 
city’s grime and dirt. The quality ingredients combined in 
Hockaday give it this rugged constitution, removing wall main- 
tenance costs from the building owner’s cost sheet. 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVE,, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco D. E. Fryer Co. Seattle Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 
206 Ninth St., San Francisco, Cal. Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF “PAINT MILEAGE” 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





| 
F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY | 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
| LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


| HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


BONSACK & PEARCE | 





Furniture Exchange Building | 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
| 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 








IRWIN T. CATHERINE, A.1.A. 
| ARCHITECT 
| School Buildings of Distinction. } 
| FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA | 
! 


| 
| 
| 





CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 


N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 
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 FRAM PTON & BOWERS 


| 


| 


| Y.M.C.A. Building 


207 West 7th St. 


H. A. Foeller, 
A. le A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. 


M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 







WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Laramie, Wyo. 








MARTIN J. GEISE 
Architect 


Huntington, W. Va. 





| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, IOWA. AND QUINCY. ILL. 


Bertram E. Giesecke 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


Architects 
Specializing in School Design 





HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


512% Main St. - Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


Penn 








HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 
16 Morningside Ave. 


| COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 





















FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


FLORIDA. 


8th and Main Sts. 


A. Watkins Harris | 


Austin, Texas 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, 


Hempstead, N. Y, 














HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
WILKINSON 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 











HOLMES & FLINN | 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 


Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 E. Allegan St. 
LANSING, MICH. 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


DES MOINES. IOWA 
Mechanical Equipment of 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 
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FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 
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LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.' A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.I A. 





T. MACLAREN 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


ARCHITECT 
320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 
1217 Griswold St., 


Detroit, Mich. 





MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT | 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 







| W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO 





Phone 282 
INDIANA 














PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects. 








1 Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 


| 
|| Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill, 
Le a) 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 
New York City, N.Y. 






101 Park Ave. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Philip R. Hooton, A.1-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1.A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


| ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


Specializing in Evansville, Ind. 


| School Buildings. 


Bloomington, 
ILinois. 





410 American Trust Building, 


1 

















C. Godfrey Poggi 

and 

| William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| HENRY H. TURNER 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 





| Elizabeth, New Jersey | 
| 













' 
IRVING K. POND, C. E., ——— MARTIN, A. I. A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. - Am Soc .C. E. 


ALLEN B. POND, F. A. |. A. ALBERT L. ‘Lovo 


| POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


Frank Upman, A.!. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 








CHICAGO, ILL Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 











G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 

| N. Y. FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 

| 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


| | H. J. VAN RYN, A.L.A. 
| 
ARCHITECT 














VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
| ARCHITECT 
| LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


| PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 





————S sw 











Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK | 
| Architects 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. 


Specialists in School Design 
| We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


|_be Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 





OREN THOMAS 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA wh 
I 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


J.C. WOOD CO. | 
| 
| 


508 Old Colony Bidg. 
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Weisteel Features 


Weisteel Compartments have been spe- 
cified by architects and builders for over 
15 years because they are built strong 
for school use. And toilet, shower and 
dressing room compartments in public 
schools get hard wear and tear. 


16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing fur- 
niture steel, that is rust-resisting, is used 
in all Weisteel Compartments. The fin- 
ish is lasting and sanitary, easily cleaned 
and kept clean. Weisteel special designed 
Lawson Universal Hinges are a feature 
of added strength and convenience. 


The Weisteel Engineering Department 
will be glad to cooperate with architects 
serving boards by designing installations 
for particular needs. There is, of course, 
no charge for this extra service. 


simply write us. If you send a simple layout of your 
pty : ; ; 


[ For full details of Weisteel equipment and service, 


| space, we will gladly furnish full recommendations 


and quotations without obligation. 





Wer STEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 





Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


“ONE DUBLTOWL W. 








A Remarkable record in 
a little over one Year 


Scarcely more than a year ago, only ten 
school systems were using Dubltowls. To- 
day, these towels have won acceptance in 
more than three hundred school systems 
throughout the nation. This record, gained 
on a basis of merit, presents conclusive proof 
of the recognized economy and efficiency of 
Dubltowls. 


No more powerful endorsement of the bet- 
ter service rendered by Dubltowls could be 
given than the adoption as standard equip- 
ment in so many schools. Wherever these 
towels have earned a trial, their economy 
and efficiency have gained them a perma- 
nent place. 


Dubltowls stop waste by eliminating any 
necessity for a second helping by users. 
Dubltowls are made of unbleached, all kraft 
material. Soft, strong, instantly absorbent. 
Dispensed from Dubltowl cabinet illustrated 
or your own standard equipment. Size of 
sheet 1034 x 10 inches. 150 Dubltowls (300 
sheets) per package. 


Test Dubltowls in One School 


Give Dubltowls a trial in one or two schools 
—prove their economy and better service. 
A distributor near you will gladly co-operate 
in helping you prove Dubltowl merit beyond 
a doubt. Write us today. 


Request on your letterhead will bring 
a Bay West Wash-Up Kit. Fits the 
door pocket of your car. 


Write for samples, prices, and name 
of nearest jobber. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


A=) UBLIOWLS 


IPES DRY-~YOU TRY IT” 
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Every School Needs a “Van” Cafeteria 


VERY school needs a cafeteria. Ergo, every - 
school needs a “Van” Cafeteria—because econ- S the Bolton High School, 
omy, dependability and lasting endurance are fun- low, kitchen “of ae ee 
damental qualities of “Van” Equipment. Any “Van” es ae seeniieiiiiatiins 


user (there are thousands) will tell you why! me seer eae 
W. Va. . 


x 
c 


Our Engineers will gladly show you how a “Van” Cafeteria 
will meet your needs. Or, if you require replacements, how 
to fill these most advantageously. There is no difference in 
cost. You can judge for yourself the difference in calibre 
between “Van” Equipment and any other. 


wew onteans Gg JohnVan Range@ wan 


CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE 
asuseene EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnat 
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DESIGNED espectally FOR 


SCHOOLS... this new “STAKMORE 


SPECIAL” folding chair 


New Stakmore Comfort 
rigidity, long life, 
low upkeep 
—exceptionally low pri 


RILLs cost more than essentials. 

By removing frills from stand- 
ard Stakmores, we produce the 
‘‘Stakmore Special.’’ An exception- 
ally low priced folding chair, Per- 
fect For School Use. 


By keeping the essentials of Stak- 
more quality we keep the famous 
Stakmore rigidity. Further, the 
‘*Special’’ has only 2 moving parts. 
Repairs are few. A New York ex- 
cursion steamshipcompany by using 
Stakmores cut its repair bills from 
$800 to $15 a year. 

Yet excursion crowds are 
even superior to school 
boys in the gentleart of 
breaking-up normally 
safe and sound chairs. 

So this fact is inter- 

esting. 




















In folding chairs comfort is vital. 


So is silence. Squirming pupils are 
noisy—and inattentive. By aclever 
device of re-tilting the back and seat 
the ‘‘Stakmore Special’ keeps chil- 
¢@ dren comfortable—hence quiet. 


By keeping the patented Stak- 
more design, we keep the famous 
Stakmore economy of space—for 
seating and for stacking. There is no 
cross bar on the rear legs to hinder 
leg space. You get approximately 
12% more seats comfortably in a given 
space. 6 Stakmore ‘‘Specials’’ pack 
away in a space less than the span 
of your hand—7\% inches. 

As to speed, Stakmores fold like 
lightning. 1200 were removed from 
the floor of the Public Service Au- 
ditorium in Newark, N. J. and 
Stored away in 9 minutes. 


Send for sample chair— 


test its qualities at our risk 


SeE for yourself the features of this 
chair. Send for a sample chair. Try 
it at our risk. Mention the quantity 
you wish. The prices are exception- 
ally low. Just dictate a short note 
on your official letterhead—today. 
Stakmore Company, Inc., Dept. 
E-7, 200 Madison Avenue, New 


STAKMORE 


Aristocrats of 
Folding Furniture 
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Movable Chair 
Desk No. 162 
- | Movable with 3 ad- 
justments for height. 
Wood parts of per- 
fected plywood. 
|| Noiseless, easy-act- 
' | ing, roomy steel book 
drawer. Strong and 
' | rigidanglesteelframe 

work. Genuine Du- 
Pont Duco finish, 


Tablet Arm Chair 
N 63 


oO. 

Withor without book 
drawer. Very desira- 
ble for lecture halls 
or recitation rooms. 
Strongand rigidangle 
steel frame work. 
Wood parts of per- 
fected plywood. Du- 
Pont Duco American 
Walnut finish. 






























National Distribution that Means 
Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American’”’ built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 












53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
= factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 8-125 


American Seating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
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If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 
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Laboratory 
Stools 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten 
and Classroom 
Furniture 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
CATALOG 


Ideal Folding Chair 
is durable, comfort- 
able, stacks compact- 
ly, and attractive. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


In choosing school furniture, very 
often minor details receive un- 
worthy consideration. 


First in importance in making a 
decision is general design and com- 
fort coupled with durability and 
attractiveness. Details which 
should be avoided are any auxiliary 
parts which will become loose, get 
out of order, or create a disturbance 
when used or adjusted. 


Special attention should be given to 
the influence toward correct pos- 
ture. 


ON 


AP 


REQUEST Laboratory Stools 


that endure 
forever. 








Pattern No. 32 " 


Royal Modern School Seating is 
the result of years of close study of 
details in design and dimensions 
which induce comfort without af- 
fecting the alertness of the pupils. 
No adjustable attachments are nec- 
essary. These often create disturb- 
tion. Royal chairs are, therefore, 
much more practical. 


A COMPARISON IS ALL WE ASK. SAMPLES SENT FOR 


INSPECTION 


WITHOUT EXPENSE OR OBLIGATION. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97” 


1130 South Michigan 


CHICAGO 
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PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 














MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


OPERA CHAIR No. 600. 





The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 
School grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- 


Office plete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 
and 


Paraitare The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 








TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


PEABODY PRODUCTS 
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SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 
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OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 
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FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 70. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918, 
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DURABILITY CHARACTERIZES 


OFFICE bcs DIRECTORS 


TRACE MARK re REG US FAT OFF 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAWEE 


In the construction of Samson Tables care is taken 
to make every table a lasting work of art. None but 
the most select pieces of wood are used and only the 
finest finish is applied to every table. Below is illus- 
trated only one of the many designs and great variety 
of sizes that bear the Samson trade mark and assure 
you of better tables for your every need. 


Long ago we devised our own methods of con- 
struction and have been constantly improving on 
them throughout our 31 years of table manufactur- 
ing. The many exclusive features built-into Samson 
Tables make it easy to identify them in the best of 
schools. 


Samson Tables will stand up under the severest 
kind of service they may be subjected to. The legs 
are the same thickness of stock throughout due to our 
method of “taper-miter-joint-boxing.” This makes 
them stronger than solid wood legs. The undersides 
of Samson Table tops are strengthened and the rails 
and drawer slides held rigidly in place by “anchor- 
ing cleats.” And the highest grade five plywood ob- 
tainable for table tops enables us to make the Samson 
the most durable table for schools. 


For further particulars about Samson Tables write 
to 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


We also manufacture and have a wide dis- 
tribution of the highest grade of solid oak 
domestic science tables. 
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Again in the Fall 


Thousands more school children 
will be comfortably and _ correctly 
seated when schools reopen in Sep- 
tember. More correct posture chairs 
than ever before are moving through 
the Derby shops. The most popular 
unit, as in the past, is the movable 
chair and desk, one size of which is il- 
lustrated above. 






Correct posture seating has become 
such an established factor that the 
phrase is both misused and abused. 
We strongly recommend the counsel 
of a leading doctor or othopedist in 
the consideration of your seating 
problem. 






The Derby line is complete for all 
school requirements. In fact, the pat- 
terns were dictated by leading educa- 
tors. Construction and workmanship 
are of the best. The correct posture 
features are protected by the Earl 
Thompson correct seating patents 
and can not be successfully dupli- 
cated. 


P. DERBY 8 Co. INC. 
Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


197 Friend St. 
Boston, Mass. 


One Park Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Model No. 627 a 


eCombination &esk 


Model No. 301 


“@ he Mark of Quality School Furniture” 


A modern and complete line of school furniture is offered 
for your approval and selection. Built into each piece 
of “Eclipse” furniture are the modern improvements so 
essential in school equipment. The “Eclipse” line is most 
complete, a desk and chair for every need. Write for a 
complete catalogue and description of our entire line. 


There are vast differences in school 
furniture—see ' a. ’ know ‘‘Eclipse,’’ 
i “Eclipse,’’ and be assured of the best. 


Che Theodor Kundtz 


Cleveland Ohio 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESK” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 
























Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 







DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 


















IDEAL CHAIR FOR ANY 
OCCASION 


The “VIKING” All-Steel Indestructible Folding Chair is 
the ideal chair for public gatherings, especially in the school 


tpn ne 


gymnasium, meeting rooms, etc., etc., etc. When not in use 
they can easily be stowed away, since they fold perfectly flat 
and can be piled or stacked without slipping or falling. 


Group Units in any Quantity 


With the special clamp and wing nuts, units of any quantity 
can be assembled or dissembled in a few minutes, without the 
use of tools. When assembled, they are absolutely rigid and 
will not become loose or out of line under any handling 


condition. 





“T he Viking” Indestructible Folding Chair 
costs little more than the ordinary wooden 
in chair. 


Send for illustrated circular. 








MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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OLD RELIABLE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 





This trade mark on the back of each genuine piece 


The standard by which all others are judged 
...for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 





not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
»..is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install ... in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trade mark on the back. 


Write for catalog 8-H, toobtain sampleand facts. - 
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Geographical 
Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapt- 
ed for school use . . . on desk or 
table, or hung from ceiling. For 
45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported litho- 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in 
the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 8 G. 


Alpha Dustless 
Crayon 
Patented 57 years ago. Uniform 
high quality, made of high-grade 
imported materials in a special 
factory ... no soap, grease or 
other ingredients harmful toblack- 
boards used. Durable, dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. 
Extra strong. In “hard,” “medi- 


um,” and “‘soft."” Very econom- 
ical. Write for catalog 8A. 


(patented) 


Costello Double- 
Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re- 
inforced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No “pockets” between felts 
for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noise- 
less. Works better, lasts longer. 
Chosen by school boards every- 
where. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
for catalog 8 E. 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in9 colors. Machine 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. 
Engraved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to time 
of issuing edition. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
time, steamship routes with dis- 
tances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better,but 
cost less. 48x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World No. America,So. America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 8 B. 
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The Standard By Which All Others are Judged 









Tue “STANDARD” No. 99 Correct 
Seating Tablet Arm Chair is universally 





accepted by orthopedic and school hygiene 






authorities as being best adapted to give 






proper support at the lumbar and thoracic 






curves making erect posture easy, com- | 






fortable, and restful. Many leading uni- 






versities, colleges, and high schools have 






adopted this chair as their standard chair. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Standard chairs are built to fit the child. 
Sold by leading School Supply Distribu- 





tors. Send for our new catalogue showing 






70. pages of modern school furniture. 








——> 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Inc. 








No. 99QO 
CORRECT SEATING CHAIR 





229 W. Breckenridge St. Louisville, Ky. 

























GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 
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INO Tabi 
LINO’ Tables 
for Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 
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Quiet and Pleasing 






Sample of Top and 
Full. Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Lincoln Consolidated School Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 
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Here is a Desk that eventually will be in use in 
most schoolrooms, particularly the advanced grades, 
high schools, colleges, etc. 


The New 
NATIONAL 
Chair-Desk 


This is a new type of combination movable Chair-Desk 
with many apparent advantages. 

It provides the utmost flexibility in seating arrangements. 
Classes may be augmented or diminished, or transferred to 
other quarters at will. Surplus equipment is readily available 
for other uses. 

Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual requirements. 
Semi-circular seating may be readily accomplished when 
desired. It promotes individuality on the part of the student. 

Two adjustments are possible: Perpendicular Adjust- 
ment, for height of writing table; Minus Adjustment, for 
correct distance of desk top from pupil. Adjustments may 
be made quickly by any child, without tools. 

Everything is within easy reach. The Book-Box or 
Drawer is roomy and operates easily and readily on a 
grooved slide. It will not pull entirely out. 

The back is made of two form-fitting wood supports, properly placed for comfort. 

It is made to endure, of the best grade of heavy quarter-sawed, selected oak, which 
has been both kiln-dried and air-dried. All joints double spiral doweled and reinforced. 

The finish is in a soft shade of brown, easy and restful on the eyes. Scratch proof 
and moisture proof. The legs are equipped with noiseless sliding casters. 











Equipped with the Famous Moeser Extended Arm 





Available working surface more than Correct posture, encouraged by this 
doubled. Arm, insures protection from direct and 
Full support for the back while writ- reflected glare on the eyes. 
ing. No necessity to twist body or incur 
Arm supported while writing, result- Strain on the spine. 
ing in better penmanship and less fatigue We manufacture desks of many de- 
and nervous strain. signs. Send for our complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 


STAN DARD 


(now ae 
FLAT FOLD 


Ne 





HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 
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Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 
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Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 
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Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote Street Indiana, U. S. A. 
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: 
! . | AMERICA’S MODEL SCHOOLS PREFER 
| A Complete Line of | " 
i sacs: seal sem First and Second Grades 
ti 
ae 
ii The modern Elgin Method of “group instruc- 
if tion” is rapidly gaining vogue. It solves many 
j problems for Ist and 2nd grades. It increases 
i | seating capacity and elasticity. It makes teach- 
H | ing more efficient. It creates a happier, more 
i | companionable atmosphere. It is more sanitary 
3 i \ and hygienic. 
ih rede Ht | 
ii ee | RINEHIMER Bros. Mes Co. 
| : DESIGNS FULLY ; | ESTABLISHED ELGIN, ILL. SINCE 1867 
i sane i= | DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ie 
! Ht ISTEN to the fairy tales of salesmen who are primed in the 


home office and memorize what they are told to tell you; 
but when you are ready to buy durable school desks, modern 
in every respect, ask the salesmen to pack their grips, pay their 
hotel bill, and leave town—and then make an honest investiga- 
tion of the desks left on display and compare some of these 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW. These betterments 
can be better appreciated after reading our -booklet 


fairy tales with the actual construction. The Welfare line “Seating Efficiency.” Send for it now, while you have 
a . time to consider it, and get this new method installed 
thrives on such comparison, during vacation, ready for the opening of school. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
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WELFARE SEATING COMPANY 


1119 Glen Rock Avenue 
WAUKEGAN « - - - ILLINOIS 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


"[ HIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 
. is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 
> for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 
STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 












. 
| that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 
7 , , ; — 
Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 
practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 
upon request. 
The advantages of this desk and many 
other school units are described in our 
new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
, for a copy. 
HG e 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
m Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 


Portland, O 148 North 10th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street es a ‘ 


Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 
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THE “ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 


tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A _ beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 

The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 


will never pull loose. 
Made in three sizes 


No. 600, illustrating 


Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 


Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, III. 





a 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 

















ESSEX DRAWING TABLE 


This is our improved “Essex” Drawing Table—the 
standard of the art room, classroom and studio — 
sturdy and well balanced. 


The raising and lowering mechanism is of an im- DUSTLESS 


proved type requiring no clamps or ratchets — it 
stays where you stop. 


The table may be raised from a minimum of 34 
inches to a maximum of 48 inches. 


The Board is of oak, gold- 


wise specified. 


Size of board, 23 x26” 
with 7” shelf automatical- 
ly held in a horizontal po- 
sition regardless of the 
angle of the board. The 
arm and tray with drawer 


are truly 
en oak finish unless other- | Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


CRAYONS 





is standard equipment. Being uniform in strength, every piece of 


NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 


We solicit the pri- of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


vilege of quoting on 


standard as well as crumbling. 


special equipment. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 


“3 id in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


New York Blue 
Print Paper 
Company, 
(Wooden Goods Division) 


92-96 Terrace Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. . 








ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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‘ INVINCIBLE ~ 


TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. - 
WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON ananes 


ECONOMICAL 


rr 


ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 


Hee: 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 
565 Market Street, Co., Co. Jackson, Miss. 


San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. 8. Seng, 

H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
928 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc., 


S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 
Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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But They Can’t Break STEEL! 


Those Boys and Girls— ; (They mean well but they are just children.) 


Save Replacement Costs and Please 
The Taxpayers By Buying STEEL 


HAIRS, tables, and stools form a most 
important part of the equipment of Permanence 
every school. If they are convenient 
and comfortable, the efficiency of the 
whole school is greatly increased. If they 
are durable,—practically indestructible 
—the taxpayers’ money is saved or re- 
No. 64 Table. leased for other important items in the 
school budget. 
This all-steel table may be had either in The Angle Steel Stool Company manu- 
our standard olive green finish, or in white factures chairs, stools, tables, and other 
enamel. Top 42” x 26”, of 16 gauge sheet equipment in standard sizes or to your 
steel. Splendidly braced and_ strongly order. It has a popular Kindergarten 
constructed throughout. For your Do- Chair. It has a fine Tablet Arm Chair 
mestic Science room, your Cafeteria, and for classroom or cafeteria use. It has 
many other purposes. all-steel tables, finished in dark olive 
green or white enamel, for which you 
would have many uses. AEM and seat, 
No. 1018 One minute, to tear off the coupon, pin hardwood, 
it to your letter head, address, and eeeaney, ot 
a ight oak fin- 
stamp an envelope, will perhaps save io, Bete hat 
your Board hundreds of dollars, and and book rack 
by 14%” long. All yourself a lot of worry. Spend the min- underneath. 


' 
other parts steel. Seat ute? 


finished in mahogany ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 

unless light oak is de- Makers of General Steel Equipment 

sired. Steel finished in of Every Description No. 18 

olive green. NO. 1018 Plainwell, Michigan, U. S. A. Tablet Arm Chair 
Agents in all Principal Cities 


in 
Steel 


Our very popular No. 
1018 chair. It has hard- 
wood seat 16%” wide 





“ALL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS” 


SINCE 1893 


=>) 


When in the market for any items of school 
furniture or supplies we can serve you to your 
| advantage. Don’t place your orders until you 

have seen 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN | OUR NEW CATALOG OF 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an | HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, | FURNITURE AND 
the small drawer which is intended to hold SUPPLIES 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily | 
become misplaced when kept with the larger | JUST OFF THE PRESS 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
on these small but necessary items, will be the | 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby | 2— 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large | 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- YOU CAN ALWAYS GET THE MOST 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped FOR THE LEAST COST 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and AT 


oe | UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
| 1028-36 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN | | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


' : a 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN FOR SALESMEN. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
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TELL Ips 


“Rock-Plate,” a rock base blackboard, and “Perfecto-Plate,” a fibre base 
blackboard, have improved, rich black, durable, velvety surfaces. It will pay 
you to see these blackboards. Samples will be sent, free, on request. 

Quality at low cost—through economical distribution—has been the Flana- 
gan standard for forty-four years. Ask for our complete catalog No. F265. 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 
920 North Franklin St. 


CHICAGO 
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ABOVE: Junior High School No. 8, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Mr. Ernest Sibley, Architect, Pali- 
sade, N. J., Mr. J. Osborne Hunt, Associate 
Architect. 


BELOW: View, showing the motor-driven 
Duplex Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps on 
the return line of the heating system. 


Jennings Pumps for 
Trenton Junior High 


Visit the new Trenton Junior 
High School on one of win- 
ter’s coldest days — a day 
when the heating system is 
called on to deliver its maxi- 
mum capacity—and you will 
find every room properly heat- 
ed — every radiator supplied 
with the correct quantity of 
heat. 

This is largely attributable to 
the Jennings Vac- 
uum Pumps in- 
stalled in the re- 
turn line for with- 
drawing the con- 
densation and air 
—for making pos- 





With the assistance of a Jen- 
nings Pump, heat can be 
quickly started up in the 
morning, even in zero weath- 
er. A flexibility in operation 
is provided that always makes 
good heating a certainty. Ra- 
diator air valves are done 
away with. So also the dis- 
tracting noise caused by air 
blowing or water splutter- 
ing from such 
valves. A substan- 
tial economy in 
boiler fuel con- 
sumption is as- 
sured. 


They Write for litera- 


‘ 4 Wri hese Bulletins. 
Ss ib ] e qu 1c k an d complete ‘dccoribe, — seve ral : . 
noiseless steam cir- Jennings Heating Pumps —their ture which gives 


construction, method of operation, 


culation. and the superior service they al- full information. 


ways give in the uses for which 
they are recommended. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 


Jenning 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 





South Norwalk, Conn. 


cisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. In Canada: 
Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. European 
Offices: London, England, Norman Engineering 
Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, Holland, 
Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre. 


s Pumps 


INDENSATION AND CIRCULATING PUMPS 
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Sees eats 


SLQAGTE PAPTALPVAOTOS TA ¢ 
Veer eter esas ers 
“LETS WAIT UNTIL 

SCHOOL OPENS” 


ITHIN the last decade, all American busi- 

\ ness offices have been flooded by business 
forecasts and reviews. This vast wealth of 
opinion is based upon the presumption that know- 
ing the future, the element of chance is removed 
from business. It is most difficult in industry to 
judge the demand and buy against the future and 


the presumption of knowledge is argued as busi- 
ness insurance. 


The average school executive can gauge the 
demands for the opening of school to a most in- 
teresting point of accuracy. The higher type of 
school executive begins his buying from reliable 
producers and dealers in April and May, sets July 
and August dates for delivery. Unfortunately, 
hundreds of executives, particularly in smaller 
communities, defer the placing of school supply 
orders for a variety of reasons, but always in the 
inexcusable style, “Let’s wait until school opens.” 

School-supplies sales should reach a peak 
July. The peak is reached about September 15. 
Prices in July are lower than in September. The 
lowest prices are always obtained in May and June. 
With the rush of September, the average pro- 
ducer and dealer is handicapped just as soon as 
the demand begins to embarrass the stock and 
shipping departments. The law of supply and 
demand works in the school supply business. 


“LET'S 
T UNTIL SCHOOL OPENS.” 


The moral of the story is simple: 


NOT WAI 
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A Good Workman 
Must Have Good Tools 


otherwise his superior skill is nullified 


Likewise it is foolish economy to hire 
trained teachers and give them poor equip- 
ment to work with. 

This has always been an axiom of Super- 
intendent Edgar C. Stiles of West Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Stiles has had a rich experience ex- 
tending over a period of more than twenty- 
nine years. 

From the first he was a strong advocate 
of electric time equipment with automatic 
control of the program schedule. 
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As a result of Mr. Stiles’s conviction in 
this regard, The Union School. West 
Haven, Connecticut, was equipped with 
The Standard Electric Time Company’s 
system in 1899. 


So satisfactory were the results from this 
equipment that each important school 
erected since that time in West Haven has 
been equipped with The Standard Electric 
Time Company’s system. 


rr 












West Haven 
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WwW. Foote, Architect 
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Ww Haven, Conn 


SEVEN WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, SCHOOLS 
EQUIPPED WITH “STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME. 


First Avenue School 
Noble School 
Clarence E. Thompson School 


Allingtown School 
Union District School 
Washington School 


West Haven High School 
Superintendents and Architects know they can rely on “Standard.” 


\ 


Give your schools good equipment— Give them “Standard.” 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
89 Logan Street 
mucrh mamacuvenTes. 


BRANCHES 
1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 50 Church St., New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 717 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
10 High St., Boston 562 Penn St., Denver 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 690 Market St., San Francisco 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High St., Columbus 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 5110 Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 


“Makes Every Minute Count” 
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